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On Miracles, 


Joux in. 2 


No man Can wad theſe. metres that thou doeſt, ; 
except. God be with him. 


| i 1 IRACLES, being i in SERM. 


truth of our holy religion, it is 
well worth our trouble to make a ſtrict 
enquiry into their nature and circum- 
ſtances, that we may be able to give a 
reaſon of the hope that is in us. To be 
inquiſitive about what has the appearance 
of a Revelation from God, is a pious Diſ- 
poſition. Thus the ruler of the Jews, 
Nicodemus, whoſe words I have read, 
being a good man, was deſirous to know 
the Will of God; and having ſeriouſly 
attended to the wonderful works of our 
Saviour, and examined them, according 
to what he new of that Will, he found 
= nm 


the goſpel, as evidences of the Cy” 
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2 On Miracles. 
8E RM. juſt grounds to be convinced that they 
—.— were wrought by an extraordinary, or 

divine power, and therefore, that God 
muſt be with him, and approve of his 
doctrine: No man, ſaid he, can do theſe 
miracles that thou dbeſt, except God be with 
bim. 

He had the advantage of bei at the 
time, and in the Country, where theſe 
things were done; and had opportunity 
himſelf often to obſerve, and conſider | 

them. And as he ſaw that they exceeded 
all human ability, and were contrary; to | 
the common courſe of things, though 
perfectly confiſtent with the moral per- 
fections and nature of God, he juſtly 
concluded that God muſt be affiſting to 
| tem, or at leaſt ſome powerful agent 
en commiſſioned by him. 
1 difcourimg on this ſubject, I ſhall 


+ Conſider the nature of Miracles in |. 
general. Then 


mn Shew that though e may be 
contrary to all our Experience in 
common things, they may yet be 
proved by ſome extraordinary de- 
gree of Teſtimony. And 5 
. 3 5 III. 


on Miracks. | 3 


UI. That the proof of thoſe in thesEBRM. 
goſpel is ſufficient to ſatisfy an atten- | 
tive and candid Mind. Lom . . | 

I. Then to conſider the nature of Mira- 
cls; in general. Now it is evident, that all | 
matter being utterly inactive, can produce | | 
no effect, but by the means of ſome ſelf- 
moving Power. Hence it is, that all we 4 
ſee come to paſs in the ordinary courſe of 2 
things, in the material world, beſpeaks : 
only the operation of divine Providence, 
conducting to the proper end the things 
which it hath created, and put into acti- 
on; and what is called Nature, or the 

courſe of Nature, if we ſuppoſe the ex- 

iſtence of God, is nothing more than 

the ordinary and eſtabliſned influence of 

that Providence, exerting itſelf in the Uni- 

verſe; and this courſe of things, this con- 

ſtant method of acting upon each other 
which we obſerve in natural cauſes and 
effects, is never altered, but on ſome very | 
extraordinary occaſion ; nor can it fre- 
quently be done without deſtroying the 
order of things, and diſſolving the pre- 
ſent Syſtem. And a Miracle of courſe 
may be defined to be_any Event, that 1s 
conrary, or not agreeable to the ,ordi- 
„ nary 
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8 E R M. nary and eſtabliſhed Courſe of things i in 
the material World. 5 
thoſe which are only wonderful to us, 
who cannot ſee the immediate power that 
works them, and thoſe which are really 
inſtances of divine power in themſelves, 
ſuch as animating a dead body, and the 
like. But this diſtinction is of no con- 
ſequence, becauſe in both caſes the mi- 
racles are of equal importance to religion, 
as they are ſuppoſed to be contrary to the 
viſible, eſtabliſhed courſe of things, and 
above all human ability. 
Miracles then being events contrary to 
che ordinary operations of providence, it 
zs plain, that ſo far as they are the effects 
of power, they are poſſible, and may be 
done by God. For if we allow that he 
acts freely, that he formed the preſent 
ſyſtem of the univerſe, and eſtabliſhed its 
laws, connecting the parts of matter in a 
beautiful harmony; he can doubtleſs, ſo 
far as power is concerned, make another 
ſyſtem in a directly oppoſite method. 
And as at the beginning he might ſo have 
conſtituted things, that what is now 
wonderful, would have been the ordinary 
Ceurſe, he may now alſo change, or ſuſ- 
pend 


It 1s uſual to diſtinguiſh miracle into 135 
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pend the preſent order, in particular in- SE RM. 
[. 


ances, for ſome great and important _ 
_ Reajons., 


Nor can miracles, thus defined, be in- 
conſiſtent with the wiſdom and goodneſs 
of God, according to any nation we have 


of his moral perfections. For if we ſup- 


poſe men free Agents, as it is certain tliey 
are, it may be very conſiſtent with the 


wiſdom and goodneſs of God, on ſome 
extraordinary occaſions, to influence their 
minds or awaken their attention by mi- 
racles, in order to bring about ſome pro- 
per and neceſſary effect among them, to 
prevent their departing from the original 


intent of their Creation, or to bring them 


back, if they are already departed ; which 


otherwiſe, perhaps, could not be done, 


without deſtroying the freedom of their 
actions. And it is a condeſcenſion highly 
worthy the divine gaodnels, to prevent by 


extraordinary means, thoſe who through 


the abuſe of their powers might run into 
miſery. And for God to act in this man- 
ner, to adapt his government to the na- 
ture of the beings over whom he rules; 


to alter, or vary his ſchemes, according 


to the circumſtances of free creatures; 
this Is to act 1 in the moſt perfect and 
— 3 amiable 


| 
| 
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© SERM. amiable manner, according to the reaſon 
I. 


Jof things. So that miracles, it is plain, 
are conſiſtent not only with the power of 


God, but with all our notions of him, 
as the moral Governor of the world. 

If it be ſaid, that the preſent conſti- 
tution of things is eternal, and neceſſarily 
flowing from the divine nature, and 


therefore that miracles, as contrary there- 


to, muſt be impoſlib!2:. the anſwer is 
obvious; if things are neceſſary from a 


neceſſity influencing God, he can have 5 


no choice or will in producing them, and 
the whole ſyſtem muſt be a neceſſary 
emanation from him, and therefore ab- 
folvtely part of himſelf. For whatever 


_ cauſe neceſſarily produces matter and its 


forms, muſt itſelf be matter, and conſe- 
quently the Deity muſt be the univerſe it- 
ſelf, and thoſe attributes of Will, Choice, 


- Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, are but mere 


empty ſounds ; ; a ſuppoſition, which will 


terminate in downright Atheiſm. Let us 
now | 1 


II. Endeavour to i that though 


Miracles be contrary to all our common 
Experience, they may yet be made credi- 


ble by ſome extragrdinary degree of Teſti- 
mony. 
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On Miracles. 9 7 
mony. That they are contrary to our s ER M. | 
experience, and that of all men, except- . 
ing a very few, muſt certainly be allowed. 

Hence when men ſee the operations of 
providence ſteady, and uninterrupted, E 
and the effects conſtantly, and as it were 
neceſſarily flowing from the cauſes, they — 
are apt to think, that things could not 5 
have been otherwiſe, and they are at a 
loſs to conceive how there can be any va- 
riation from what they have ſeen. Ne- 
vertheleſs, this invariable and uniform 
appearance does not prove that things 5 
were always ſo, or that they will continue 
ſo: it is only our being accuſtomed to the 
courſe of things, as they are, that makes 
us imagine a neceſſity in the operations 
of nature. For the whole of nature, in 
each particular, depends every moment 
upon the will of God, and may be 2 
according to his pleaſure. And at the be- 
ginning, when the world was made, all 
the various laws and properties of nature 
were each of them, in fact, the ſame as 
ſo many miracles. But however, though 
our experience ſhews this uninterrupted 
courſe, it does not follow from thence, 
that no facts, or events, contrary to this, 
were ever obſerved by any number of 
; . FEES people 
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people in any age or place; for np 
we, and the bulk of mankind, know no- 
thing of them from our own ſenſes, this 
can never be conſidered as any experience 
againſt them, any more than our never 
having ſeen a particular appearance in 


nature, can be called an experiment, 


that it never did exiſt; ſo that to infer 


from this, becauſe we have never ſeen or 


known any facts contrary to the uſual 
8 courſe, that there can be no ſuch thing, 


is to reaſon weakly, and from a narrow 


imagination. For as we do not know all 


the methods that God may have preſcri- 


bed to himſelf in his government of rea- 


ſonable beings, ſo we cannot tell how far 


muracles may be uſeful and proper. If 


God does not act by neceſſity in the me- 


benevolent being, they ſeem to be poſſi- 
ble, and may have been experienced by 


thods of bis providence, but as a free and 


others. For it cannot reaſonably be ima- 


gined, that nature muſt go always on 
with ſuch a ſteady and determined dir ec- 


tion, that in no caſe the miſery, or 


happineſs of rational creatures is to be 


regarded; this were to give us an uncom- 


fortable notion of the Deity; nor can 
men in - Ome circumſtances, be of ſo 


{mall - 
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ſmall importance, that a little change of SER M: 
the ordinary courſe of things, for an in- N _ 
conſiderable ſpace of time, to promote 
their happineſs, ſhould not be effected. 
For inſtance, if the raiſing of a dead bo- 
dy to life, and the curing of a diſeaſe by 
2 word, and the like, could be of the ut- 
| moſt conſequence to aſcertain a ſyſtem of 
moral traths, to ſecure our eternal wel- 
fare, why may not ſuch a deviation from 
the uſual methods of nature be allowed 
on ſuch an extraordinary occaſion ? This 
ſeems more agreeable to the goodneſs of 
God, than that the methods of his pro- 
vidence in the material world ſhould be 
poſitively unalterable. What ſhould we 
ſay of the benevolence of a Prince, who 
would not go a little out of the ordinary 
way of his government, to ſave thouſands 
of his ſubjects from miſeries ? Would not 
ſuch an inflexible and horrid ſcheme of 
governing be rather terrible, than amia- 
ble? And therefore, as there have been 
men who affirmed, that they had experi- 
ence of thoſe extraordinary facts, their 
teſtimony can only be diſproved, by ſhew- , 
ing the abſurdity of the facts, or the 
_. weakneſs of their evidence, 
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sERM. It ſcenis moreover to be plain, that 
| I. every fact, however extraordinary, that 1 
ſuppoſes no abſurdity or contradiction, MW 
may be proved by teſtimony. For this is 
the rode of all hiſtory, both of 
nature, and mankind, and upon it de- 
pends far the greateſt part of our know 
n 5 
n the material ey animal wk. 
there are many things that we could ne- 
Fo ver have conjectured, if the repeated ex- 
perience of certain perſons did not abun- 
dantly prove them; and we are obliged 
and glad to depend upon their evidence, 
for moſt ſurpriſing things, that do not 
come within our own knowledge, or of 
thoſe we converſe with. Some natural 
events ſeem to be as miracles to the in- 
habitants of diſtant regions of the earth, 
and could never have been believed, if they 
had not been well atteſted. Our experi- 
ence of nature is ſo very confined, that 
in many caſes, the natural events would 
ſeem to us, as impoſſible, as the effects of 
cold in congealing water into ice did to 
the Indian, who rejected the evidence of 
. an European traveller with ſcorn, becauſe 
it was, ſeemingly, inconſiſtent with his 
own experience. But he reaſoned wrong, 
for 


. . 
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t for his obſervations were too narrow and 8E R M. 

t  fcanty to have made ſuch a poſitive con- I. 

g _ cluſion; he ought to have ſuſpended his 
8 judgment, till he was better ſatisfied of 

f the veracity of the relator. 


From which this ſeems to be evident, 
that as we are ſo incompetent judges. of 
what may be done in the natural world, 

we muſt be much more ſo in what relates 

to the government of God, over his rea- 
ſonable and free creatures.. And as in 
the one caſe, we allow, and are convinced 
by common teſtimony, ſo we may in the 
other, be ſatisfied with ſome higher de- 
grees of it; for every poſſible event may 
be proved by it. Extraordinary facts may 
juſtly require ſome ſtrong and unuſual at- 
teſtation, but ſurely ſome degree or other 
of it, will ſatisfy any honeſt and reaſon- 
able mind. 

It zs true, it may be 60 that as Mi- . 
racles are events contrary to our experi- 
ence, there ariſes from thence a ſtrong 
preſumption againſt them; becauſe we 
uſually reaſon about the probability of 
facts from experience. And indeed, this 
is often ſufficient to determine our judg- 

ment. But ſurely it will never follow 
from this, that no proof can be ſufficient 

1 : | | t0 | 
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8E R M. to take off this preſumption. For there 


I. may be evidence given from teſtimony 
with ſuch circumſtances, that it may be 
| abſurd to reject it. The number of ob- 
ſervers may be ſo increaſed, and the cir- 
cumſtances ſo heightened, as to make us 
as certain of a fact contrary to our com- 
mon N ee as if we faw 1 It W our 

eyes. 
Suppoſe a number of perſons, of a mo- 
ral and ſerious character, were to atteſt a 
miracle worthy of God, and calculated for 
the happineſs of mankind, and were will- 
ng t to ſuffer death to maintain their teſti- 
mony, it ſeems more reaſonable to believe 
them than to truſt to our own experience, 
that can ſhew no real abſurdity, or pal- 
pable contradiction, -1 in ſuch a wonderful 
event. It appears eaſier in this caſe to 
give credit to them, than to imagine that 
men could offer ſuch violence to all the 
feelings of human nature, merely to im- 
poſe upon us, eſpecially in a great num- 
ber of perſons combined together. And 
it may be ſaid farther, that if ſuch a 
wonderful event, contrary to all our ob- 
ſervation, is brought to confirm a doo 
trine which is the foundation of all our 


hopes here after, and delivers us from 
— 8 eternal 
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eternal doubt and anxiety, this ſeems ſo 8 E R * 


worthy of the goodneſs of God, that a 
reaſonable man cannot but be ſatisfied 


with ſo ſtrong and affecting a proof. He 


will think ſuch an interpoſition of provi- 
dence worthy of the moral Governor of 


the world, though it go beyond all his 
own private conceptions. Indeed if mi- 


racles were offered to our belief, tending 


to no moral purpoſe, neither to the hap- 
pineſs of mankind, nor confirming any 


doctrine or opinions that were uſeful, in 


this caſe, perhaps, it might juſtly be 
affirmed, that they were impoſſible, and 
no evidence from teſtimony could prove 
the truth of them; becauſe it can never 
be imagined, that God will alter the 


courſe of things, eſtabliſhed by him, 
without ſome great and important rea- 
ſon, fuch as the happineſs of his rational 


creatures. And here, for the moſt part, 
Unbelievers miſtake the argument; they 
ſuppoſe miracles unconnected, with any 


moral purpoſe, and then they ſay they 
cannot be atteſted; which may be true; 


but the caſe of the goſpel miracles is quite 


otherwiſe, they are all connected with the 
grand deſign of confirming a doctrine of 


the greateſt e to the comfort 
| 5 and 
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SE R M. and happineſs of mankind. And it can 
never be imagined, if God is a benevolent 


and merciful being, that he would not, 


on ſuch an occaſion, alter a little the uſual 


methods of his providence. 


It appears then, that miracles in Wins 
caſes, when they are of great importance 
to the happineſs of mankind, may be cre- 


dible, if they are ſupported with an ex- 


— I degree of n avg g 1 5 us 


no, rs Kauen 


III. pen chat the evidence. for thoſe 
inthe goſpel hiftory, to which I ſhall here 
confine myſelf, is ſufficient to FRO 8 an 
honeſt and candid Mind. 


We have eight writers of the New | 


T eſtament, who were all of them eye- 
witneſſes of ſome or other of thoſe won- 
derful works, done either by our Saviour 


or his apoſtles ; and they have moreover, 


recorded an infinite number of other men, 


who were SpeCtators of them. Theſe ſeem 


to be all plain, honeſt, and artleſs men, 


relating their ſtory without any diſguiſe 
or affectation. Moſt of them were in low 


ſtations, unacquainted with the policy of 
the world, nor had they any of the ſtu- 
died delicacies of ſtile, or addreſs, by 

which 
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which they might deceive the unwary. 8 E R M. 
But in their writings, they ſhew great . 5 
goodneſs of heart, they appear lovers of 
mankind, deſirous to promote the hap- 
pineſs of men, here and hereafter. They 
appear alſo to have been zealous worſhip- 
pers of God, and to have had a due regard 
themſelves for his honour and glory, 
while they endeavoured to excite men to 
love and fear him. 
Men of this character ſeem to be the 
propei eſt perſons to atteſt any facts that 
are of importance to the world. They 
had principles of rel. igion and virtue to 
awe their minds, and to keep them from 
fraud and impoſture. Let any one read 
their writings, and he will ſee in them 
all the ſymptoms of integrity, all the 
emotions of men eager to reform their 
fellows, and inſpire them with the ſub- 
limeſt notions of moral goodneſs. 
But; beſides this amiable diſpoſition, 
they had no temptation to impoſe on the 
world, which is a ſtrong preſumption of 
their Veracity. They could propoſe no 
advantage to themſelves by teaching a 
doctrine directly oppoſite to the paſſions 
and vices of men ; they could expect only 
contempt, inſults, and violence, Nor 
> could 
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sERN. could the loye of fame ever excite them 
. to ſuch a deſperate attempt, which ſet the 


proſpect of nothing but miſery and death 
before them. Therefore as they had no 
motives, it is abſurd to ſuppoſe they 


would act contrary to all the Dictates and 


Intereſts of humanity, and ſolicit their own 
deſtruction. However, if we could con- 

ceive, that a number of ſuch men ſhould 
combine together to impoſe on the world, 
from ſome wild or ridiculous notions, 
and that all their zeal for virtue was but 
mere pretence; was it probable that they 
would all continue firm together, and 
not one of them divulge the cheat, what- 


ever lucrative reaſons they might have to 


induce them? was it probable, that they 


ſhould all chuſe the utmoſt diſtreſs and 


miſery, rather than retract their teſti- 
mony.? This is utterly unaccountable, 


unleſs they were fully perſuaded of the 
truth of what they atteſted. But it is 
ſtill more ſo, when it 1s conſidered, that 


they willingly ſuffered the moſt cruel tor- 
ments, and death itſelf, rather than de- 
ſiſt from publiſhing thoſe miraculous 
facts. Could a number of men, value 


. life and all that was dear to them ſo little, 
that they ſhould: forfeit their exiſtence 


and 
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and happineſs, only to ſupport the credit s E k . 
of a ſtory, which; they were conſcious, __. > 


was a falſhood? © 
This evidence is the ſtrongelt that can 


polſibly be given for any thing, that men 
ſhould die to confirm the truth of it. It 
zs ſuch probability, as cannot be rejected 
without an abſurdity. 


our experience of men, that they ſhould 


deliberately forego all their enjoyments in 


this world, for what they know to be a 
lie, and at laſt ſeal their teſtimony with 


7 their blood. Could we imagine all this 
to ſbe mere tri 


ick and impoſition, it would 
be as great a miracle as any in the goſpel. 
It is true, men who ſuffer death for 


their crimes, do often aſſert falſities to 
ment. And there are men, 
who can ſuffer death to ſupport ſpecula- 


the laſt moment. 


tive opinions, and notions which they 
are per ſuaded of; though they may be 
falſe. But that men, ſhould ſubmit to 


death willingly, to ſupport facts they 


know to be falſe, when they can eaſily | 


ſecure themſelves from it, by withdraw- 


ing their atteſtation; this is what no age, 


or country can give an inſtance of, ex- 


cept in this caſe of the Chriſtian religion. 
And hence, by the way, appears a mani- 
wo = feſt 


\ 


It is againſt all 
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8 \ER M. feſt difference between the proofs, of the 


goſpel miracles, and all others, antient or 


modern. Thoſe of the goſpel, are at- 
teſted by witneſſes, who! willingly ſuffered 


for their evidence; but all other miracles 


depend on the credit of the relators, who 
incurred no hazard, and forfeited. nothing 


by their teſtimony. And therefore, thoſe 


of the goſpel cannot be rejected, "Rouge 


all others ſhould be doubted of. 

To all this; it may be ſaid boy ſome, 
that the apoſtles, and other witneſſes to 
the miracles, were Enthuſiaſts, Who be- 
lieved their own viſionary imaginations, 
and acted in conſequence of them, as if 


they had been true. To which it may 


be anſwered, that they were ſo far from 
enthuſiaſm, that they proceeded with the 
greateſt deliberation and caution, exam- 
ining the facts, and not truſting to the 


reports of others, until they ſaw the 
things, and were convinced by their own. 


ſenſes. "They were rather backward in 


believing, and one of them eſpecially, 


ſhewed as much heſitation and ſtubborn- 
neſs, as a; modern Unbeliever could have 


done. There was nothing in, their, con- 
duct that ſavoured of a diſturbed mind; 


or if we could ſuppoſe that they were 
diſor e 
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diſordered, they could never be fo far 8 E R . 


gone, that they could not obſerye what 


was done in their ſight, and before them. 


They could not be deceived in what their 
ſenſes plainly ſhewed them, any more 


than others, in the common occurrences 
of life; for enthuſiaſm does not take 
away mens plain ſenſations. And if we 


could think any one of them to be 
tainted, it is impoſſible to conceive this 
of all, when there appears ſo, much ſen- 
ſible regularity in their determinations 
and exdeayoure, to o promote the ends of 


their miniſtry 


But ther, the ck of the . 
in the firſt ages of chriſtianity, is a ſtrong 
confirmation of the truth of thoſe, won- 
derful- works. For can it poſlibly be 
imagined, that all thoſe multitudes, that 


embraced the goſpel, in the days of the 
apoſtles, had never ſeen one miracle per- 


formed. Could they be drawn to a be- 
lief of it only by idle tales? Were the fa- 


culties of mankind weaker then, than at 
preſent, that they could not reaſon con- 


cerning the evidence given for ſuch things? 
As this ſeems to be abſurd, it is equally 
is, to think that men could be more ea- 


fily impoſed on at that time, than now ; 


C 2 eſpecially 


* ; ; Aw 
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SE K N. eſpecially when they were to expeRt n. no- 


— thing, but perſecution and miſery in this 
world, as the reward of their belief. And 
therefore; the many thouſands of converts 
among all nations, in the apoſtolick times, 
will ever be a preſumption of the ſure 
evidence which they had, that thoſe 
mighty figns and wonders were ward 
wrought. 
To conclude, the Srabability or the | 
miracles ' in the goſpel hiſtory, may be 
ſhewn from ſome plain predictions of fu- 
ture events, both in the Old and New 
Teſtament, that have been fulfilled, 'and 
which could never have been foreſeen. by 
any human fa; gacity. Becauſe they ſhew, 
that the books in which they are con- 
tained, muſt habe been written by ſome 
-perſons aſſiſted by the Spirit of God; con- 
ſequently there is a probability, that the 
ſame perſons might work miracles. For 
as Prophecies, When fulfilled, are reallß 
miraculous things, thoſe who. delivered 
them muſt be conſidered, as having know- 
ledge and diſcernment above the ſons of 
men. And if they were capable of ſuch 
wonderful things, as to foretell very diſ- 
tant future events, it is alſo probable, 
that — might be alſiſted by an extraor- 
dinar 7 


On Miracles. 


dinary power to perform ſupernatural 
works. Not that the one power neceſſa- 
rily infers the other, but there is a pro- 
bability, that the perſon who has divine 
aſſiſtance in one caſe, may have it in 
another. The prophecies then, if they 
can be made out to have been accom- 
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A at 


pliſhed, which I think has been ſolidly 


done, corroborate the evidence of mira- 
cles; ſo that there is an argument of 
their certainty in the ſcriptures, indepen- 


dent of teſtimony : And upon theſe two, 


the probability of facts in the goſpel hiſ- 
tory, together with the prophecies, the 


truth of the Chriſtian religion is fairly and 


reaſonably eſtabliſhed to all generations. 
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On the Shortneſs of Human Life. 
Ps AB. XXxIX. 5. 


Behold, thou haſt made my days as an hand- 
breadth, and mine age is as nothing before 
thee : verily every man at his 5 Hate 15 
altogether Vanity. 


our preſent enjoyments are found 
ſometimes, and are expected al- 
ways to inſpire, there is a reflection, 


MIDST all the chearfulneſs, whith's 8 ER Bl. 


II. 


which to a conſiderate man will occut 


often, and will have its weight as often 
as it occurs; namely, that life, to ſay the 


beſt of it, is ſhort, and that the joys and 
purpoſes of it are terminated by a boun- 
dary at a very little diſtance indeed. The 


diſpoſition of things in this manner by 
providence, the Pfalmitt expreſſes in the 
words of the text, Thou haſt made my days 
as an hana-breadth, and mine age is as no- 
thing before thee ; verily every man at his 
beſt — 10 . vanity, 


8 4. That | 
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SFRM. That life is ſhort, has been the general 
11 

* complaint of men in all ages. The longeſt 
pcr10G of it is but a very few years. The 
4ays of our years, lays David, and general 
obſervation confirm it, are but threeſcore 
years and ten, and if by reaſon of uncom- 
mon ſtrength they be fourſcore years, yet ts 
cu ſtrength labour and forrow, while it laſts; 
and it is ſoon cut off and we flie away. A 
ſhort time indeed to make ſuch a 
noiſe in the world, as men common- 
ly do. When we come to the utmoſt 
extremity of it, how like a dream does it 
appear. We have not time to look about 
us, and to conſider the nature and pro- 
Perties of things that ſuround us. They 
appear and diſappear in an inſtant, and 
we paſs on from one ſcene to another, 
till the drama 1s finiſhed. As the author 
of the book of Wiſdom expreſſeth it, our 

life paſſeth away like a ſhadow, and as @ poſt 
| that haſteth by. And as a ſbip that paſſeth 
over the waves af the water, which when it 
7s gone by the trace thereof cannot be found, 


fo we in like manner as ſoon as we were born 
began to draw to our end. ; 


How ſhort and tranſitory does life ap- 
pear, when we conſider the many. ſucceſ- 
ſions of men that have been before us, 

ne and 
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and even the multitudes whom ourſelves 8 E x M. 
have ſeen and known, who have finiſh- — 
ed their courſe, and are no mote. 
| Even in our time the earth has been, as | 
it were, emptied and repleniſhed with — 
new inhabitants, till the very few, whom 5 
providence has indulged with an added 
year or two, may conceive themſelves in 
a new world, and in the midſt of ano- 
ther generation. 
But farther, the utmoſt period of life 
is not only ſhort in its nature, but it is 
alſo often abrid ged by numberleſs acci- 
dents, which it is impoſſible to foreſee. 
The bulk of men do not live to the half 
of that period. A very great part are 1 
taken off in their infancy ; many in the | 
vigour and gaiety of their youth, and ä 
ſome in advanced life, while, perhaps, 
they are buſied in purſuing the ſchemes | | 
of ambition and intereſt. Some that have | 
begun life happily, and made a good ap- — 
pearance, drop at once, like flowers, which, | 
before they arrive at their perfection, 7 
wither and decay. Why God ſhould thus "i 
abbreviate the ſhort life of ſo many of his — 
creatures, and eſpecially of the moſt inn 


nocent of them, I mean children, is not = 
Faſily to be accounted for; there are un- . 
doubtedly 
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SER M. doubtedly good reaſons for it, which our 


wy Ignorance cannot comprehend. - For his 
ways are not as our ways, nor his thoughts 
as our thoughts. - 

Again, we may obſerve, that though 
this ſpace of time allowed to man be ſo 
very ſhort, yet it 1s long enough for the 

/ great buſineſs which he has to do. The 
great end of our being is to acquire the 
| knowledge of God and our duty, and to 
get the habits of virtue and goodneſs eſta- 
bliſhed in us. Now our life is ſufficiently 
| long for theſe. important purpoſes. - For 
| buy diligence and induſtry, we may know | 
| as much of God and our duty, from 
| nature and revelation in a few years, as 
oO. nature is capable of; and the 
„ habits of virtue may at the ſame time 
| br, be acquired fo far, that we cannot be 
| - more perfect in this ſtate of things. And 
as for other advantages, though they may 
=. be great and uſeful ornaments to us in 
1 life, yet are they of little conſequence to 
. our everlaſting happineſs. It is only re- 
= ligion and virtue that can be eſſentially 
| uſeful, by promoting our. intereſt here- 
| after. If the knowledge and practice of 
* theſe therefore, can be had in a few years, 
i the great buſineſs of life is done, and we 
are 


J f 
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are fit and ready to be tranſlated to ano- 8 E u. 
ther ſtate of exiſtence. But inſtead of 
improving time to this purpoſe, howgs 

it generally miſpent and abuſed! Some 

paſs it in vain and trifling purſuits, others 

in voluptuouſneſs, ſome in the purpoſes 

of ambition, others in amaſſing riches, 

which are of ſo little avail toward their 

happineſs, and others, which is worſt of 

all, in debauchery, or in diſturbing the 

happineſs of their brethren. So that ge- 
nerally, a very little of this ſhort life 18 

ſpent in the proper purpoſes of it; and it 
ſeems indeed, rather too long, than too 
ſhort, for the bulk of mankind, when we 
conſider how it is applied. 

We ſee the ante- diluvian Patriarchs W 5 

lived to a very great age in compariſon 

of ours, how 7 wretchedly they employed 

it ; how they abandoned themſelves to 

wickedrieſs, and, as it were, conſtrained 
{ God to deſtroy them, and for ever after 

to ſhorten the period of human life, as 

we read in the ſcriptures. The great ages 
of men in the beginning of the world, 

may ſeem perhaps, improbable to ſome 
men now; but I think beſides the autho- 

rity of the ſcriptures, there may be rea- 

ſons given that will ſuppart i it, and make 

it 
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SE R M. it appear probable to a ſerious enquirer. 1 
i ſhall only mention by the way, that it is 
5 no unnatural ſuppoſition, that God might 
at firſt make the life of man to be as long 
as the life of any other animal whatever. 
For one would think, that the more per- 
fect a creature is in its faculties and form, 
ag the longer the duration of its exiſtence 
d ought to be, becauſe it may be preſumed 
= to be of more importance; and if we did 
| not ſee the contrary, it might be ima- 
=: gined that man, the moſt excellent of all 
the creatures of God, ought at leaſt. to 
live as long as any of them. Now as we 
know that ſeveral animals live to five or 
fix times the preſent age of man, that is, 
to four or five hundred years; why then 
may wenot think; that God might make 
the firſt of mankind. to live as long, or 
longer, than any of theſe brutes do now? 
and that the period of life was altered on 
account of the abuſe of it. But this and 
other things; which might be ſaid con- 
cerning the length of the firſt ages of man- 
kind, needs not now to be enlarged upon. 
Again, we may obſerve, that the ſhort. 
neſs of our life is a ſtrong preſumption of 
another ſtate of things. For the faculties 
= of the ſoul are too great and extenſive for 
5 — 8 Gn mats 0 
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ſo ſhort a duration as the preſent ; a leſs SER M. 
degree of © reaſon and intelligence, if . 
we were to have no farther exiſtence, 
would have ſuited better ſuch a minute 
and tranſitory being. We ſhould have 
been more quiet, and leſs folicitous, 
without ſtrong ſentiments of immortality 
and happineſs. ' For our more intenſe 
powers of the ſoul, only conduce to make 
us more unhappy, when we ſuppoſe them 
to be of ſo ſhort continuance. They 
make us anxious and unſatisfied, and 
give us a notion and deſire of greater fe- 
licity. So that if there was no future ſtate, 
ſuch powers of the ſoul, as we poſſeſs, 
ſeem to be given us to no purpoſe; or if 
to any purpoſe, only to diſquiet and per- 
plex us, which is by no means analogous 
to the conduct of providence in other 
things. For with regard to our, fenſes, 
we find, care has been er- theyhave 
not more acuteneſs, than was — to 
our well-being. - For inſtance if the 
ſight, hearing, feeling, and-Ginolling, were 
much more quick, we could not be fo 
eaſy ; we ſhould be diſturbed by a greater 
variety of objects diſagreeably affecting 
us. And therefore, if the ſoul has more 
intenſe powers than are ſuited to our hap- 
| Pineſs 


important purpoſe? 
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SER * pineſs and ſhort abode here, it ſeem( to 
be a ſtrong preſumption, that this ſtate 


is not our All, and that infinite wifdom 


which does nothing in vain, has fitted 
us for a longer duration, for a more per- 
fect life, where our faculties will be more 
adequate to the extent of our being. 


=) 


And hence, as there is a life to doe 


this ſhort ſpace here, may be conſidered 
as an introduction, or as a ſtate of pro- 


bation ; we are to approve ourſelves, and 
fit us here for that longer exiſtence, and 
according as we behave now, ſo will it 


1 tare with us hereafter: for ee 


— — 


bas bale ſeek for hog and 


honour ; but to them thut do not obey the 


truth, but obey unri gbreouſueſo, indignation 


and wrath: And indeed, to what end elſe 


but for a ſtate of probation, could a pe- 
riod be given us that makes ſo ſmall a part 
of the whole of our being? or why ſhonld 


this marmer of exiſting be ſo. different 
from that other, but for ſuch a great and 


« wah affe. 


This tranſition of man t 


rent ſtates of exiſtence, firſt to paſs 
through a ſhort life here, and then after- 


wards to go into another, is wonderful 
to 
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to think of; but we may obſerve ſome- s ER M. 
thing analogous to it in the natural. 
world, in ſome of the lower animals, In- 
ſects I mean, who at various ſtages of 
their being, undergo great changes in 
their form, and nature, and manner of 
ſubſiſting; the old fabi ick ſeems to diſſolve 
and mortify, and out of the ruins there 
ariſes a new creature, and the change 
ſeems to be nearly as great and extraor- 
dinary, as that which men undergo in 
their paſſage to the other life, and _— Se 
at the general reſurrection. 

I come nov. accordiny g to my 


_ Propofal, to make ſome practical 
ans on the ſhortneſs of human 
life. And N 16, NEE 35526 = 

x: From 8 we. may learn to Nabe 5 
a juſt eſtimate of the things in this world. 

For if life is ſo ſhort, and we are ſo little 
time to have the poſſeſſion of all its en- 
joyments, we ought always to act, and 
uſe things in ſuch manner, as to ſhew 
ourſelves ſenſible,” that we muſt quickly 
leave them. We ought to conſider, of 
what importance they are to our happi- 
neſs, upon the whole of our being, whe- 
TE — they are only connected with our 
5 Ho: preſent 
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SER M. preſent tranſitory ſtate z or if they are 


likely to affect us alſo in a future exiſt- 


ence? For if they relate only to this life, 


their value muſt be little, in compariſon 
of thoſe things which will, probably, en- 
dure with us for ever. The things of 
this world, as they ſtrike ſtrongly on 


the ſenſes, are overvalued; they en- 
groſs our affections, and we cleave to 


them as if we were never to part with 


them; but when we reflect on the ſnort- 
neſs of the term in which we are to poſs = 
ſeſs them, this ought to diminiſh our 
eſteem, and conſtrain us to an indiffe- 
rence about them; it ought to correct 
that anxiety, that perplexing care, and 


deſire we have for them, and to make us, 


as the apoſtle well expreſſes it, 20 uſe this 


world as if ae, uſed it not, to buy as if ve 
were not to > poſſeſs, and to rejoice as if we 


rejoiced not, In common life, we eſtimate 
things according as they are durable; 
thoſe things, that in their own nature, 


ſuddenly periſn and are gone, we value 


far leſs, than: thoſe that laſt with us for 
years and generations; and for the ſame 
reaſon, all our poſſeſſions and enjoyments, 


as we are ſoon to paſs from them, ſhould 


be eſtimated accordingly. We are to re- 


I gard 
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gard them as travellers do the furniture s ERM. 
of an inn, as deſigned to ſerve our pre- * "BP 
ſent convenience; always remembring, ing 
that we, are not to live here as if this 
were our only abode, to build, to hoard, 
and to ſcheme for ages; but that we ought 
to confine our projects within a. compaſs 
ſuitable to the ſmall extent of our being. 
And if we really judge of the value of 
w in this manner, we ſhall ſee of 
| how little importance all the, honours, 
the riches; and Pleaſures of this world 
are. All the glory, of man is as the fewer 
of the graſi, ſays the prophet, the graſs 
withereth and the flower thereof falleth away. 
A few years will ſoon put an end to all 
ſuch, acquiſitions... The men that are 
| poſſeſſed of the objects of ambition make 
a noiſe in the world, and deſpiſe thoſe 
that are beneath them; but all their 
pride and ſhow. ſoon paſſes away like a 
dream, or in the words of the prophet 
Iſaiah, xiv. 11: Their pomp ſhall be brought 
dum to the grave, and the worm ſhall be 
ſpread under them, and the worm ſhall cover 
them, The rich too may be haughty 
and inſolent, and boaſt themſelves in the 
multitude of their riches, but they muſt 
| ſoon leave their wealth to others, and 


D perhaps, 
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erg M. perhaps, to thoſe who will have Htfle/te- 
x gard to their memory They heãp 
| 8 nales and Know ' Rot 0 hall — 
* them. And as to the men of pleaſtie; 
> they may indulge their appetite, and fit 
tiate themſelves with their ena Etijoy- 
ſoon be extinguiſhed, and it will af lus oth 
* bite like a ſerpent, aul Ring libe an hs 
= 2. From the view Uf the ſhortnels 61 
1 our life, we may ſer of how lttte real im- 
portance, all the evils and afflictfors are 
that good men may poſſibly 1 meet with. 
For as the whole of our life may be fup- 


x poſed to bear no proportion to the dura- 
N tion of our being hereafter, the evils and MM " 
5 troubles that befal us muſt be inconſide- f 
rable, when they affect ſo ſmall a part of » 
our externe. For all the vexations and l 
difficulties here, may be conſidered as 5 
leſs than the uneaſineſs and torment of b 
— day, when compared to the infinite Pl 
extent of eternity. And therefore, the = 
expectation of that everlaſting ſtate, in a P 


good man, fhould take away the pain- 
ful remembrance of all his troubles here, I Fr 
At moſt, a few years will fet him clear of Y 
them; and as they are ſo ſhort and tran- II oy 
fitory, they may with patience be endu- ph 


L 


* 
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red. All pain, ſicknefs, and trouble, will 4 
ſoon be extinguiſhed, and leave no re-. , 
mains of their malignity death will ſud- 
denly bury them in perpetual oblivion, 
death will huſh to ſilence all the mur- 
murs and clamours of the diſtreſſed; for 
there, as it is expreffed in the book of 
Job, the wicked ceaſe from troubling, and 
the wweary are at reſt. If the afffictions we 
complain of, are grievous and hard for 
our nature to bear, it ought always to 
be remembered, that they will not laſt 
long. They are to be confidered, only 
as difficulties and rubs in a journey, 
which we overlook, in the hope of fatis- 
faction at the end of it. And happy are 
we, if they make us thoughtful and ſo- 
| heitous about our everlaſting welfare, for 
in that caſe, our light afflictions, that are 
but for a moment, will, as St. Paul ex- 
preſſes it, orb for us @ far more exceed ng 
and eternal wei ght of glory. 

3. From the conſideration of the 
tortneſs of this life, we may learn to im- 
prove and huſband our time. For if our 
time is ſhort, it is precious, and it is of 
the greateſt conſequence to us to manage 
it to advantage. We have full employ- 

: ment for it, if we duly confider the buſi- 
D 2 neſs 
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SERM. is 7 is allotted us. We are to lay 
3. foundation for our eternal happineß 
e hereafter; -and for this, we muſt not only 
| ka the knowledge of God and our 

, but we muſt alſo attain to the ha- 
bit of virtue ; which is. not. to be done all 
at once, but requires time and applica- 
cation. The old habits of vice muſt by 
degrees be conquered; appetite for reli- 
gion and goodneſs, muſt by frequent ex- 
erciſe and trials be encouraged; and we 
1 by vigorous endeavours, advance 
in uſeful knowled ge, and. in the work of 
our ſalyation. Difficulties , by degrees, 
will be ſurmounted, if we conſtantly hold 
on; and labour itſelf will, by degrees, 
become ealy and agreeable. No man ar- 
 rives at any perfection all at once; it is 
by 1 ong, uſe and care, that men become 
conſiderable in any art or profeſſion. And 
for the ſame reaſon, in the art of living 
_ it mult be ſome 1 time before we can 
be proficients, and |fit to. be tranſlated to 
| another ſtate of. exaſtenee. We. ought | 
ther refors, to be. diligent and careful, to 
accompliſh the work, of our ſalvation, as 
the wt abu, time, at the utmoſt, is ſo very 
| ſhort, and yet may ſtilf be made ſhorter, 
by innumerable accidents, We have vo. 
time 
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time to ſpend 1 in idle amuſements; none SER M. 
to beſtow on impertinent and trifling en- * of 
quiries ; all pleaſures, except where they 
are neceſſary to recruit the ſpirits, and to 
give ſome relaxation to the mind, are to 
be looked on as deſtructive and eontrary 
to our intereſt, becauſe they ſteal from us 
many opportunities of advaneing our 
everlaſting happineſs: we ought to con 
ſider every added day as a new opportu- | 
nity to do ſomething toward the welfare 
of our ſouls, to ſecure our grand and 
eternal intereſt. And every day is really 
loſt, in which we have not been endea- 
vouring to do it, by diſcharging our duty 
as iet and religious men. S 
In the laſt place, if our life here is {6 
very ſhort, we may ſee from hence, the 
great 1mportance of ſecuring to ourſelves 
our happineſs beyond our preſent exiſt- 
ence. For all our enjoyments here, how- 
ever conſiderable, ſince they ſo quickly 
paſs from us, are nothing, unleſs we are 
ſure of ſomethin g more durable hereafter. 
Life is ſoon gone, and before we are 
aware of it, we are near to its end. 
Vouth is often ſpent in folly and imper- 
tinence, middle age in care and anxiety; 
and the laſt of our days, are for the moſt 
, LCA] oy D 3 "yore 
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8 E 2 M. part attended with miſerable infirmities ; 
3 ſo that if we have no hopes of ſome bet- 


ter being beyond the grave, our Whole 


ſtate ng? is © ſo little conſequence, that 
perhaps, it had been as well for us to 


— had no being at all. Since therefore, 
there is a. life to come after this ſhort and 


imperfect ſtats, as reaſon and religion 


aſſure us, it muſt be of the utmoſt im- 
portance to ſecure our happineſs there; 


for that is all the comfortable view, we 
can have; and unleſs we can extend our 


thoughts to it, there can be no ſatisfac- 
tion to the ſoul. This ought to be the 
great buſineſs of this tranſitory life, for 


it is as our Saviour juſtly expreſſes it, the 


one thing needful, Here we ought to uſe 


our diligence and induſtry, that whatever 


be our lot in mortality, whether proſpe- 


rous or adverſe, we may not fail of being 


to run all hazard, whenever there can be 


any competition between the things in 


this world, and the hopes of glory and 


happineſs in another. We are to imitate 
the merchant in the parable, whom our 
Saviour repreſented as felling all that he 
had te purchaſe the pearl of great price, 
I by that he n the probability of 

_ making 
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viding his whole fortune at once, and s E RM. 
being enriched for ever. We ought to II. 
follow the example of thoſe worthies St. 
Paul recounts in his epiſtle to the He- 
brews, who diſregarding the pleaſures of 
ſin, that are but for a ſeaſon, and con- 
feſſing that they were ſtrangers and 
pilgrims in the earth, fought after a 
better country, that is an heavenly. For as 
as we have nothing here to fix upon, no- 
thing that will continue with us, it be- 
hoves us to endeavour to ſecure to our- 
ſelves ſomething that may remain with 
us beyond all our preſent acquiſitions. 
The things of this world we are, indeed, 
ſo far to regard, as our natural neceſſities 
oblige us; but we are not to ſpend the 
whole of our time and care upon them. 
It is only the happineſs of our ſouls in 
the inviſible world, upon which we ought 
to exert the ſtrength and vigour of our 
thoughts. Let us therefore, look to- 
ward that in the firſt place; and then as 
to other things, whether we ſucceed in 
them or not, it will make but little dif- 
ference in the end. Seek ye firſt the king- 
dom of God and bis righteouſneſs, ſays our 
Saviour, and all theſe things ſhall be added 
unto you, 
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The Eternity of Go p. 
2285 Ps A1. xc. 2. 


B efore the mountains were broug br forth, or 
ever thou hadft formed the e and the 

world; even from everlaſting to nu 
3 ing thou art God. 


_ thoſe ador able attributes, which 
—= juſtly fill us with awful ſenti- 
ments of his exiſtence and perfection. It 
15 one of thoſe truths, that are not eaſily 
comprehenſible to our imagination, but 
of which we are fo demonſtrably cer- 
| tain, that the evidence of it cannot be 
reſiſted. And it has always been aſſented 
to by all, who have acknowledged his 
being, as evident from the nature of his 
exiſtence. 
In the holy ſcri ptures; which always 
confirm, and illuſtrate our rational ſen- 
timents of him, it is very often expreſſed 
in the moſt ſublime and affecting man- 
ner, 


\HE Eternity of God is one of 5221 
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8E k M. ner, in order to give us ſuitable notions 
| * of his excellent and tranſcendent nature. 
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Thus in the text, it is aſſerted very plainly, 
that he exiſted from everlaſting, before 
-M material productions ear nfl Be- 
fore the mountains were- brought forth, or 
ever thou badſi formed the e and the 
world; even from everlaſting to everlaſting 
tbou art God. In conſideration of which 
divine perfection, we have in this pſalm 
ſome reflections on the brevity and fluc- 
tuating ſtate of human life; and, indeed, 
the whole of it ſeems to be a meditation 
on our minute and tranſitory condition 
in this, world, when compared to the 
Eternity of God; after which, the good 
Pſalmiſt makes ſome pious prayers for 
his pity and compaſſion to our frailties. 
In the ene de 1 tha en. 
dong 


1. To repreſent to you, that this attri- 
bute of Eternity muſt belong to God, 
and to him only. T ba” 


IL. To make ſome abforvatione, that 


may be proper to a our undker- 
ſtanding. And 


3 the laſt place, 1 ſhall make a few 
practical refleAions. 
I. Then 
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I. Then 1 am to repreſent to you, thats E KM, 
this attribute f Eternity muſt belong to © * 6 . 


God, and to him only. 
Eternity, When we ſpeak of it, in the 


moſt extenſive and abſolute ſenſe, is that 
duration of exiſtence, that is without any 
beginning, and without any end. And 
when we ſay, that God is eternal, we 
mean, that there was no beginning, and 


ſhall be no end of his being : that he has 
been for eyer, and will be the ſame in- 
variably to all futurity. But we may 
conſider Eternity two ways, either from 
- this moment backwards, to an infinite 


duration, already paſt, or forwards, to 
an infinite futurity. And in this laſt 


ſenſe, viz. an infinite futurity, angels, 
and the ſouls of men, from the time they 
are created, are eternal in their duration. 
But in both ſenſes, Eternity can only be- 
long to God, who is ever the ſame, and 
whoſe years ſhall not fail; and who is 


juſtly deſcribed by St. John, to be him, 


who ts, and who Was, and is to come. 
Now that this attribute of Eternity, 


LKaoonſidered as an infinite duration already 
paſt, muſt belong to God, is evident, if 
me conſider him as the firſt cauſe, of 


all 
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8 T RM. all things. For the firſt. cauſe, from 
0 — which all things flow, muſt be eternal. 


That anz muſt always have been, 
we ſee plainly from the things that exiſt. 


For if there was a time, when nothing 
exiſted, then it would have been im poſſi- 


ble, that any thing could ever N been 


pro ught into being. Nothing would 
tals have produced nothing. And 
therefore, as we ſee things do exiſt, there 
muſt have been always ſomething, from 
which the preſent things derive their be- 


ing. Nothing, that we ſee, could be the 


cauſe of itſelf. One thing may be the 
effect of another, and that 3 a third, 
and ſo on, but the chain cannot be inf 
nite, there muſt be ſome being, that is 
the firſt cauſe, which muſt ever have been 
from a neceſſity of its nature, or that is 
eternal. And the being, who thus ex- 
iſts, as the firſt cauſe of all things, is God, 
who therefore muſt have been ou Eter- 


nity. 


It 1 is, indeed, difficult for us to think, 
how any being can be eter nal, or can 


have had no beginning; ; It ſeems beyond 
the power of our imagination, but Wwe 


are as ſure, that ſomething muſt eter- 
nally have been, as we are of our own 
exiſtence ; 
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exiſtence; becauſe as we know that things 8 E R Mt, 


do exiſt, we are certain ſomething muſt 
always have been, for things could not 
be produced without a cauſe. And there- 
fore, though our narrow. minds cannot 
comprehend it, we are abſolutely certain, 
that this attribute of Eternity muſt belong 
to God, 

And as God i 18 1 eternal, with re- 


gard to his duration, already paſt, ſo he 


is alſo, in reſpect of futurity, Becauſe 
as, he has ever been, ſo he can never fail 
to be, by any weakneſs in himſelf, or ſu- 


perior power in any other being. As he 


is the firſt cauſe from which all things 


have their being and dependence, ſo no- 


thing can deſtroy or reſiſt him, that he 
may not continue the ſame for ever. But 


farther, as God is eternal, conſidered as 
the firſt cauſe of all things, ſo his Intelli- 


gence, his Wiſdom, his Power, and mo- 
ral attributes, muſt alſo be eternal. There 


could be.no time, when he could be with- 


out any of theſe. For if there could have 


been any time, when there was none of 
them, they could never have been produced 


from nothing. No being, once without 
them, could ever acquire them, but from 
ome cauſe that was poſed of them. 


And 
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8E l M. And therefore, the firſt cauſe of all | things 
2 


muſt ever have had them. And as cer- 
tainly as we know the firſt cauſe, or God 
do have been eternal, ſo we certainly know 
that he is eternally er . an 
9 2 A 
And as our reaſon thus plainly * diſeo- 
vers to us the eternity of God, ſo in ſcrip- 
ture, it is declared to be one of the cha- 
racers, by which the 'true God of the. 
univerſe is diſtinguiſhed from the falfe 
_ deities, or vanities of the heathen. Thus 
in the prophecies of Jeremiah ch. x. The 
flock, or idol, is a dofirine of vanities— 
the work of the workman, and of the hands 
of the founder—but the Lord is the true 
EH God, and an everlaſting king, or, as it 
might be much better rendered, the king 
=. of eternity. And in Ifa. lvii. he is faid to 
| be, the high and lofty one, that inhabiteth 
| | eternity. In other places, he is ſtyled the 
eternal God, the king eternal—the rock of 
ages, and he whoſe name and goings forth 
ba ve been from everlaſiing. Other objects 
of worſhip are mere fictions, lying vani- 
ties, impoſed upon mankind by the wick= 
edneſs of ſome, and 1 Ignorance of others, 
and that have no exiſtence in the nature 
of — but be! is the true God, who 


eter- 
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eternally reigns, before whom as he SE RM: 
himſelf has declared by the prophet, there . — 
was no * God; nor nn there be after 
him. rs OF 20. 
But! now in the 7: 


I. Place, let us make fome tna. 
tions. And 45 
1. From the Eternity of Goa, we may 
obſerve, that he muſt exiſt by a neceſſity 
of his nature ; that is, he could not have 
been other than what he is; for what 
has eternally exiſted, could not but have 
been, He muſt be the principle of per- 
petual exiſtence to himſelf. And there- 
fore, he muſt be abſolutely independent, 
both in his being and operations. And 
he alone can only be ſo: all other beings. 
muſt depend upon him for their exiſtence 
and powers. And this is what the (crip- 
ture ſeems to intimate to us, when he is 
called by his name Jehovah, which ſig- 
| nifies, that he is independent in his be- 
ing, or ſelf-exiſtent. And ſo in other 
places, almoſt the ſame thing is expreſſed, 
when he is ſaid to be rhe firf, and T laft, 
Ila. xliv. and that he cannot deny Bumſelf. 
2. It may be obſerved, * as God is 
eternal, we are not to imagine : any ſuc- 
ceſſion, or alteration in the manner of 


his 


48. 
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8 1 RM. his exiſtence. - In other beings, their du- 
tions. They are in a continual flux, 


, ration brings a continued ſeries of varia- 


paſſing from one ſtate to another, and 


4} conſtantly altered in their circumſtances 
by time, either verging toward ſome far- * 
ther perfection, or they are declining, 


and coming to an end: but as he is eter- 


nal, there can be no alteration in him. 


All paſt, preſent, and future events, can 
produce no change in him. And though 


he comprehends them in one view, and 
ſees them, as they are, in their various 


ſucceſſion, he cannot be ſo affected by 


them, as to ſuffer any variation in him- 
ſelf. & pombe 5 


We may obſerve from the Eternity 
of God, that as he has exiſted through 
an infinite time, all the ſpace elapſed 
from the firſt beginning of created things 


muſt be but as a moment, of nothing, 


when compared to his duration. It is a 
finite quantity compared to an infinite, | 
or leſs than a drop of water in propor- 
tion to the ocean. And hence, the holy 
PAlmiſt expreſſes Himſelf thus 4 thou- 


ſand years in thy fight are but a 3 yeſterday, 
when Tt is bali, and as a walch in the right, 


M 


xc. 4. And t. Peter, 2 Ep. ili. 
ſays, 


| "cri 
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ſays, One day is with the Lord, as a thou-'SERM. 
ſand years, and a thouſand years as one day; . 
by which he means, that a thouſand 

years bears no more proportion to his 
eternal exiſtence than one day, and that 
the one, as well as the other, has no pro- 
portion to his duration. Not as if the 
apoſtle ſignified, that there was no diffe- 
rence with God between the ſpace of a 
thouſand years and a day, but only that 
the greateſt finite time, as well as the 
ſmalleſt, bears no pr oportion to his eter- 
nal dursti on. 
4. Again, we may obſerve the vanity 
of that diſtinction, made by ſome Divines, 
between Eternity and time. That Eter- 
nity is ſomething fixed like an Inſtant, 
that wholly exiſts in every moment; but 
that time, and the parts of it, come in 
their order by continued ſucceſſion; ſo 
that in created things, with regard to 
their duration, there are ſome firſt and 
laſt by ſucceſſion, which they think has 
no place in Eternity. For on the con- 
trary, it is plain, that Eternity differs 
only from time, as an infinite quantity 
does from a finite, that are the ſame in 
kind. We cannot ſeparate duration, or 
time, from our notion of any thing that 
=: exiſts; 


=, 0 the Eternity of Hos. 


SERM. exiſts ; we muſt either conſider it, as hav- 


III. 
ing been through a longer, or ſhorter 


period. And therefore, time cannot be 
ſeparated from our notion of the exiſtence 
of the divine being himſelf. We muſt 
conſider him, as having been through an 
infinite time, of which, though the parts 
of it come in ſucceſſion, they cannot af. 
fect the manner of his being, becauſe 
= time may be conſidered, as diſtinguiſhed 
= from the being itſelf, which may, with- 
2 out any ſucceſſion, invariably continue. 

1 In the laſt place, we may obſerve from 
the Eternity of God, that he can be but 
if one. For it is evident, there cannot be 
| two, or more abſolutely eternal beings, 
1 | becauſe more than one cannot exiſt by a 
| | neceſſity of their nature. - One, eternal, 
1 2 neceſlary cauſe, is ſufficient for the ex- 
| iſtence of all things, and therefore, there 
= muſt be but one. Hence, in ſome paſ- 
ll ſages, when the words eternal and ever- 
= laſting, are applied to material things, or 
| _ thoſe of a moral nature, the meaning 
. can only beg that they continue for a 
lng time, when compared with other 
things, or as long as the nature of the 
ſubject will allow, or while the preſent 
frame of the world can ſubſiſt, of which 

| 3 


nm * 
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it would be eaſy to give a variety of! in- 8 ERM. 
ſtances. N n he > \ + "URN 
719 WG | | — 


Let us now in the laſt place, make 
ſome practical reſlections from the whole 
that has been ſaid. And 

MY The Eternity of God, is a juſt and 
F ground of our adoration of 
him. For when we conſider him as the 
eternal king, who was for ever before all 
things, this muſt give us awful ſentiments 
of his tranſcendent nature and perfection. 
This muſt repreſent him, as incompre- 
henſible to us, as infinitely exalted be- 
yond our thoughts. Other beings, whoſe 
origin we can trace, whoſe beginning lies 
within the reach of our imagination, 
cannot ſtrike us with ſo ſublime thoughts 
of their nature. As they approach to us 

in our condition, we cannot have that 

reverence and inward admiration enough 
for them to make them truly objects of 
our worſhip. But the contemplation of 
him, who is from everlaſting to everlaſiing, 
muſt command our moſt inward regard; 
him we cannot but revere, as the eternal 
author of our being, and of all other ex- 
iſtence; who (to uſe the words of the 
pr ophet Iſaiah) before the day as, exiſted, 

and before whom there was no God formed, 
| 138 nor 


— 
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s ERM. nor ſhall there be after him; and who in 
HE | the beginning laid the en of the 
earth, and the heavens are the Works of hrs 
bands. 
2. The conſideration of the Eternity 
of God, leads us to reflect on the tran- 
 fitory ſtate of all other things. He only 
continues the ſame for ever, while all 
other beings are in a fluctuating ſtate. 
All material things are continually chang= 
ing; even nature herſelf, the vaſt ma- 
chine of the univerſe, may come to a pe- 
riod, or its laws may change ; but the 
_ eternal God, after millions of years have 
revolved, ſhall be for ever. To uſe the 
words of the prophet, the heavens may va- 
* miſh away like ſmoke, and the earth may 
__ wax old like a garment, and they that dwell 
therein ſhall die in like manner; but his 
ſalvatiom ſhall be for ever, and bis rigbte- 
 ouſneſs ſhall not be aboliſhed. And there- 
fore, the happineſs that flows from him 
ſhall be ſecure. It cannot fade with 
time, if it depends upon him. Nothing 
but ſin, and rebellion againſt him, can 
deprive us of his favour to Eternity. So 
that, from a review of the uncertain and 
_ unſtable nature of things; a good man 
may ſay with the Pſalmiſt, I bom have 1 
in 


. 
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earth, that T deſire beſides thee ; my fleſh and 


_my heart faileth, Fut God is the ſtrength of 


my heart, and my portion for ever. 
3. Hence alſo, we may particularly 
reflect on our own minuteneſs, and the 


| brevity of our exiſtence here. Ye are 
but of yeſlerday, and are ſoon gone, but 
his years are throughout all generations. 
Our days are but as an hand-breadth, our 
age is as nothing before him, and at our beſt 
ſtate we are but vanity. While a thouſand 
years in his fight, are but as a watch in the 
night, we are carried away, as with a 
flood, lige the grajs that groweth up. And 


this conſideration of our ſhort and tran- 
ſitory ſtate here, may give us hopes in 
the goodneſs of God, of mercy and com- 
paſſion from him : that, as we are ſuch 
minute creatures, he will be merceiful to 
our ſinful failures; that he will not ſet 


our inquities before kim, to uſe the words 


of the P:almiſt, nor our ſecret fs in the 
light of his countenance, but that as a father 


pitieth his children, fo he will pity thoſe who 
ear bim. 


4. That God is eternal, is allo ſt 


ground of comfort and ſatisfaction to 


800 men. For as he lives for ever, his 
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On the Eternity of 1 


Wiſdom, his Power, and Goodneſs can 
never fail, and his favour and mercies 
may be continued for ever. In the moſt 
diſtant ages, and to eternity, he may be 


relied upon: he will ever be a refuge to 


the m that fear him. Truf ye in the Td 


for ever (ſays the prophet Iſaiah) for in 


the Lord TFehovah is everlaſting ſtrength. 
Beſides him, there is none, in whom we 
can always truſt, and who can be eter- 


nally our ſecurity and ſtrength. In man 


we ſee there is often no help; he is ſud- 


denly gone, and at his 5% tate, he is al- 
together vanity, fo that when we depend 


upon him, we are often deceived. He 
often cannot reach to us his aſſiſtance in 


this ſhort ſpace of our being, and far 


leis through the ages of the inviſible 
world. But as God invariably exiſts 
through Eternity, there can be no alte- 


ration in his power and purpoſes, in any 


revolutions of time. And therefore, what- 
ever he has promiſed in the moſt diſtant 
periods, ſhall be made effectual. That 
eternal reward, that everlaſting crown, 
which is promiſed to good men, ſhall be 
ſecure, as it comes from him, who is 
ever faithful to his promiſes, and 1s eter- 
nally powerful to beſtow it upon them. 

AS 


1 


of 
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As he reigns, and is ever glorious through 8E RM. 
endleſs ages, ſo the glory cannot fade, — „ 
that is derived from him. He is the 
eternal and inexhauſtible fountain, from 
© witch happineſs ſhall continually flow. 
And therefore, 
5. This conſideration, that God is 
eternal, gives us an amiable view of the 
bleſſed enjoyments of the ſaints and an- 
gels in heaven. For as God is eternal and 
unchangeable, the happineſs, in which he 
has placed them and promiſed to them, 
ſhall never come to an end. And this will 
compleat and enhance all their joys and 
pleaſures, that chey ſhall never fail; that 
when millions of ages are paſt, the ever- 
laſting God will continually ſupply them; 
his goodneſs will ever ſurvive, and che- 
riſh, and bleſs them, and he will be their 
portion for ever. And O! what a plea- 
ſing proſpect it muſt give them to reflect, 
that there ſhall be no limited time to 
their felicity; that as God lives for ever 
(to uſe the words of the Pſalmiſt) the 
rivers of " pleaſures, and joys that are at his 
right hand, ſhall never be exhauſted. Na- 
ture may come to a period, and the 
whole frame of the univerſe may be diſ- 
ſolved, but the goodneſs of our God 
E 4 ſhal 
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SER .. hall continue for ever, to them who 


government. 
fear, that, as they are at enmity with 
him, their happineſs will ever be oppo- 


ſhall be accounted worthy of his ſava- 
tion. 

In the laſt place, the Eternity of God 
ought to give terror to wicked men, to 
thoſe who rebel againſt his laws and 
They have juſt ground to 


fed and deſtroyed by him, who ever cx- 
iſts and reigns to take Vengeance upon 


them. He can reach them in any Gate 


of their being, and make them everlaſt- 
ing examples of his juſtice. Their pu- 
niſhment he can eternally continue, and 
who knows, or can deſcribe the power 


ol his anger, that may beexerted through 
_ endleſs ages. 


The wrath of an earthly 
prince, whoſe breath is in his noſtrils, 
may often be eaſily evaded ; for his envy 


and hatred ſometimes ſuddenly periſh” 


with him ; but alas! who can deliver 
from the wrath .of the eternal king of 
the univerſe : no length of time can limit 
his power and vengeance. Conſider this, 
all ye who forget God!] Fear bim who can 


1755 deſtroy beth body and ſoul in hell, where the ” 


vorm dleth not, ond the L's 7s not quenched. 


S E R= 


man was great in the earth; and he was, 


7 


s E R M O N IV. 
T ks Tradflaticn of EN OH. 


GENES18 v. 24. 


Aud Enoch walked with God, and be Was 
not, for God took him. 


HEs E words contain a ſhort ac- 8 ER M. 
count of one of the patriarchs who , 
lived before the flood; and whois 
diſtinguiſhed to all generations, by the 
noble character which is here given of 

him, and the wonderful manner of his 
Tranſlation. He lived in the times when 

men began to corrupt themſelves, and 

when God ſaw that the wickedneſs of 


we may ſuppoſe, a living Example of 
righteouſneſs, to a vicious and debauched 
world. He was one of thoſe witneſſes to 
the truth, whom God ſometimes raiſes 
up, to give their teſtimony to religion 
and virtue, in the midſt of a general 


apaſtacy. 
g There p 


38 

8 N 8 M. 
— this deſcription of Enoch, that he walked 
-with God; it implies, that he behaved 


= 


The Tranfation of EN Och. 
There is ſomething very remarkable! in 


continually, as in the ſight of God; that 
his converſation was ſo pure and holy, 
that he ſeemed to have God always before 
him; that he ſo accommodated himſelf 
to the will of God, that he walked, as it 


were, with him, as with a friend; he ap- 


peared to live with God, and to paſs his 


life wholly devoted to his ſervice The 


phraſe, in the Hebrew, might be literally 
rendered, He ſet himſelf to walk after God, 


that is, he gave himſelf continually to 
obey the commandments, and follow the 


inſtructions of God, which is to walk 
after him. And much to the ſame pur- _ 
poſe, the Chaldean paraphraſe expreſſes it, 
And he walked in the fear of God. . And 


the Arabick verſion, that be walked in obe- 


dence to Gd. But the ſeventy interpre- 
ters in their verſion, have given a more 


general ſenſe of it, by rendering it, And 


Enoch pleaſed God; which the apoſtle | 


ſeems to regard in the epiſtle to the He- 


brews, xi. 5. when he ſays, that Enoch— 
bad this teſtimony, that he pleaſed God, But 
all theſe different verſions amount nearly 
to the ſame thing, and expreſs the cha- 

| | racter 


The Tranſlation of ENO cn. 59 
racter which was alſo given of Zacharias s ER M. 
and his wife Elizabeth; that they were , rake ; 
righteous before God, walking in lo 
commandments and ordinances of the Lord 
blameleſs. | (4. 
The account of ak added. in- the 
text, and he was not, for God took him, is 
ſtill more ſingular, as it plainly intimates, 
that he did not die as the reſt of the chil- 
dren of Adam, but that he was tranſlated, 
or taken from hence into the heavenly 
kingdom, as an example and evidence to 
the world, of immortality and glory in a 
| life to come. The phraſe, and he was 
not, in the original, ſignifies, that he was 
not ſeen any more, that he was not found, 
or did not appear any more in this world. 
For God Yook him, that is, took him to 
himſelf into heaven: not the foul only, 
as is the caſe of all good men until the 
reſurrection, but his whole perſon, foul 
and body, into heaven. The Samaritan 
verſion ſays, that bis angel, that is, the 
angel of God took him. And the Chaldean 
paraphraſe ſays, and he did not appear, 
nor did God flay him. But the apoſtle, in 
the epiſtle to the Hebrews, more clearly 
expreſſes it, by Faith, ſays he, Enoch was 
tranſlated, 2 be ſe "ould not * death, and 


WAas 
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 SERM. was not found, becauſe Ged had tranſlated 
I "5. bim. So that the aſſumption of Enoch 


into heaven, without death, juſt as Eli- 
jah was taken, is made plain from the 


authority of the apoſtle, as well as Moſes. 
The ſon of Sirach alſo declares the ſame 
thing, Upon the earth, ſays he, was 10 
man created like Enoch, for be was taken 
from the earth, Ecclus. xlix. It may ſeem 


a @ little wonderful, perhaps, that fo ex- 


traordinary an event ſhould be recorded 


by Moſes in ſo few words, but it ſhould 
be obſerved at the ſame time, that he 


took this ſhort account of it, probably, 
from ſome ancient Monuments, which 


were before his time, without adding 


any thing of his own to them; as it 
became a faithful hiſtorian to do. 

The text being thus explained, it will 
give us occaſion 


I. To conſider, what light concerning 
a future ſtate, Enoch s tranſlation 


gave, before the coming of Chriſt, 


And 


II. To explain, more particularly, his 
character, that he walked with God; 
- which qualified him for on onal E 

— 


_ 


1 Then 
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I. Then let us conſider, what light ERM. 
concerning a life to come, the tranſlation Cs 
of Enoch gave to the world, before the 
coming of Chriſt. And there were two 
things very plainly pointed out by it, 
firſt, that there is another fate of being 
hereafte?, to which the preſent 1s only 
an introduction, ſince Enoch was taken 
from this earth, immediately unto God, 
without ſuffering any ſymptom of mor- 
tality; and ſecondly, that this other ſtate 
of exiſtence, is a ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments, wherein good men are to 
be recompenſed for their virtue of which 

Enoch, for his righteouſneſs, was made 
ſuch an illuſtrious example. And this 
was a great advantage to the world in 
thoſe early ages, as well as to poſterity. 
For ſuch a remarkable thing was calcu- 
lated, to have ſtronger influence on the 
minds of men, than any diſcovery of a 
life to come by tradition, or any rational 
deduction. It muſt amaze and ſtrike 
them with awful notions of religion and 
_ goodneſs. And, indeed, without ſome 
views of a future ſtate, ſo inculcated ei- 
ther from reaſon, or from a revelation, 
men cannot be governed. There can be 
no 


* 
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SERM. ado of their paſſions, and bring- 
oy ing them. to a ſenſe of their duty, unleſs 
_ " - hen ae overawed by fome Principles of 
this kind. 

In the firſt ages, of the i, imme- 
diately after the creation, it 18-1 eaſonable 
to - Ha that there were, ſome intima- 
tions given of an After- ſtate, beſides what 

. they might gather from their own obſer= 
vation and reflection. It is true, that 
men of themſelves, eſpecially thoſe who 
have a comprehenſive view of things, 
may often, by accurate obſervation, of 
the conduct of providence in this world, 
meet with reaſon to be convinced of it:; 
but as there are difficulties and objecti- 
ons that ſometimes occur, the convic- 
tion would be ſtronger and more effectu- 
al, if there were added a poſitive and 
clear revelation of its truth. Therefore 
it may juſtly be imagined, that God 
would not leave men only to their own 
thoughts and reaſonings about it, which 
were likely to be ſo very vague and un- 


certain. We may reaſonably preſume, n 
. the firſt of mankind, even our firſt pa- FF t 
rents had ſome expreſs revelation given i 
them of a life to come. But then it is Wl 


plain, that whatever declaration they had 
of 


The Tranſlation of EXo cn. 63 
of it muſt have been at the time of Enoch's s ERM. 
tranſlation, either entirely forgotten, or 3 
but little regarded. For at that time, near 
the age of Noah, about 1000 years after 
the creation, we read that the wickedneſs 
of man was great on the earth, which 
ſhews, that the views of an After-ſtate 
were either loſt, or made no impreſſion. 
And therefore the event of Enoch's tranſ- 
lation muſt have been, as another, and 
perhaps a ſtronger intimation, of a fu- 
ture exiſtence, by which, as the ſon of 
Sirach ſays, he was an example of repen- 
tance to all generations, xliv. 16. 
In the ſucceeding ages, from the time 
of Enoch, till the tranſlation of Elijah 
the prophet, we find no direct declaration 
of a life to come, but only ſome obſcure 
hints of it, unleſs we allow the book of 
Job to have been written within that 
time, in which indeed he is repreſented, 
as declaring his belief of an After-State. 
Tho' after my ſkin, ſays he, worms deſtroy this 
body, yet in my fleſh' ſhall T fee God. In all the 
tive books of Moſes, there is no mention 
made of it; but only by implication, in 
that deſcription God gives of himſelf to 
Moſes, I am the God of Abraham, the God 
of Jſaac, and the God N Jacob, which our 
Saviour 
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; $A x. Saviour underſtands, as that thoſe Patri- 
| RY , archs did continue their exiſtence, and 
| We kverm: the ſight of God; for he is not 
| the God of the dead, ſays he, but: of the liv. 


ing; for all live unto him. And from Mo- 
ſes unto king David, there is only one 
paſſage in the xvuth Pſalm, in which the 
Pſalmiſt fays, deliver my ſoul—from the men 
of the world which have their portion in this 
life — As for me—T ſhall be ſatisfied when I | 
awake with thy likeneſs: Where the ex- 
preſſion, I awake, alludes to the fleep of 
death, as if he * after death another 
| exiſtence. 
| But in the Tranſlation of Elij ah to 
heaven, of which we have a particular 
account, 2 Kings ii. there is another clear 
diſcovery of an After-ſtate, ſeeing that his 
exiſtence was not finiſhed on earth, 80 
that theſe two, Enoch and Elijah, may 
be conſidered, as the two witneſſes under 
the old teſtament, to the truth of a life 
to come. And the Jews could not be 
ignorant of it, as it was fo ſtrongly re- 
preſented by ſuch examples. Theſe two 
are, indeed, the only ſure and clear evi- 
dences of an after- ſtate, till after the | 
Jewiſh captivity in Babylon. And it is 
ons; they had their effect, in ex- 


citing 
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The Tranſlation of EN Oo c H. 
citing men to 'righteouſneſs. For it 
could not but appear, that thoſe two 
men were rewarded with immortality and 
glory, for their extraordinary virtue and 
goodneſs ; and therefore, that thoſe who 


were followers of them in their practice, 


had reaſon alſo to hope for another ex- 
iſtence, though they were not in the 
ſame manner tranſlated into it. From 
this time of Elijah's Tranſlation, there is 


no mention made of an after-life, till 


the time of Daniel, who expreſſes it in the 
ſtrongeſt manner, ch. x11. Many of them, 
ſays he, that fleep in the duſt of the earth, 

ſhall awake, ſome to everlaſting life, and 
ſome to everlaſuing ſhame and contempt. 


The ancient Jews then, from the aſ- 


ſumption of Enoch and Elijah into hea- 
ven, and other notices given them, had 
plain intimations of a future ſtate. And 
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8 ERM. 
IV. 
—— 


that party among them, the Sadducees, 


who believed nothing of it, neither an- 


gel nor ſpirit, muſt likewiſe have believed 


nothing of their antient ſcriptures ; they 


may have only conformed to the external 


ceremonies of their law, for the ends of 
government, and to keep well with the 
better and religious part of their people. 
They ſeem to have been the Free-thinkers, 

| F — 
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SE RM. or Deiſts of thoſe days, who believed no- 
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thing at all of any divine revelation. 

But even in thoſe times of the Old 
Teſtament, the heathen nations ſeem to 
have been at a great loſs, concerning 
this great and important truth. In ſome 


of them, the notion of 1t, either by tra- 


dition, or from reaſon, ſeems to have 


been entirely defaced or loſt; though no 


doubt, there were a few of the people of 


diſcernment and ſpeculation in every 
country, who ſaw into it, from the con- 


ſideration of what paſſed in their own 


minds, and from the moral attributes of 
God. Herodotus, a Greek hiſtorian of 


great credit, tells us, that the antient 
Greeks, had their firſt notions of the im- 


mortality of the ſoul from the Egyptians, 


by the travelling of ſome of their great 
men into Egypt; and the Egyptians, no 


doubt, had it from the Jews, their neigh- 


bours, who had been experimentally con- 
vinced of it, from the Tranſlations of 


Enoch and Elijah. But in general, the 


heathen world ſeems to have been in a 
ſtate of great uncertainty and darkneſs 
about a future life; and in this condi- 


tion, they remained till che coming of 


our Saviour, who was given as 4 light to 
lighten 
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len the Gentiles, and col brought lite 8 5 "x N 


and / mortality. 70 light by his goſpel. 
Let us now go on to the 


* "Thing propoſed,” to explain more | 
rticylarly, this remarkable character of Hi 
ee that he wo el with God, which = 
faahficd Him for fuch a diſtinction. Now 
Phe walked tith God, ſignifies in the 
A. Hlace, that he lived continually as 
in the fight t of God, or that he conſidered 
Himfelf as ever obſerved by him. This is 
chitlently implied in the phraſe, for he 
whEG Walls with another is conſtantly in 
his Vic, and ohſerved by him, which 
obliges him to act in a proper and decent 
manner. And therefore, to walk with 
God, is to behave ourſelves as conſtantly. 
in his view, and regarded by him. God, 
from the perfection of his nature, is every 
where preſcitt, and for ever with us; he 
:s about” our path, and about our bed, and 
ſpies out al, 'our ways. Now to walk 
with Hirn, is to have a juſt and ſolid im- 
preſſion of this on our minds, and 
always to reflect, that as we are in his 
preſence, we ſhould act in ſuch a man- 
ner as may be pleaſing to him.— It is to 
regard his all-ſeeing Eye, that penetrates 
67 
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| . 68 The Trayſlatimof Ex och. 
8 E R M. into our moſt ſecret behaviour, and to 
=_ [ED which the darkneſs and the light are both 
= - alike.—It is to act always with a deſire 
=_ to approve. ourſelves, before him, -what- 
=: ever. a VICIOUS and ill- natured world may 
think of us. . To, be under the, obſerva- 
tion of men, eſpecially ſuch as are emi- 
nent for their wiſdom and virtue, often 
| conſtrains us to a decent and proper be⸗ 
haviour; the 1 eflection.« on their preſence 
and character, fills us with awe and re- 
verence of them, and we are incl ined to 
wiſh for their eſteem. How much, more 
then ought this conſideration to, have an 
influence upon us, that we are ever in 
the divine preſence, under the all-ſceing 
eye of our Maker, of him who will be 
our judge? Such a ſenſe, ſuch a regard 
for the Omniſcience of God, will n 
en the mind, and keep us ſteady in 
the practice of our duty. It will affect 
us in our moſt ſecret retirement, when 
ſcreened from the view of every, mortal 
obſerver. | 
2. Further and more particularly, to 
walk with God is, to uſe the words of 
the Pſalmiſt, to wolk in his ways, cxix. 3. 
or, as it is elſewhere expreſſed, 20 walk in 
the commandments and ord nances of the Lord, 
that 
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that is, in the paths of virtue and good- 8 ER NM. 

neſs. For no one can be ſaid to walk 

with God, who does not regard his com- 
mandments and inſtitutions, and what 
theſe are, is eaſily known, from our na- 

tural notions of right and wrong, as well 

as from the deſcription of them, which 

is given to us in God's holy word. So 

that we may clearly ſee, what it is to 

walk with God in our moral conduct. 

It is to be governed by his laws in all our 

actions, and in all our deſigns ; it is to 

have the heart and diſpoſition entirely _ 

conformable to them. He therefore, 

that walks with God, will never allow 

himſelf in the practice of any known 

fin ; he will never ſuffer himſelf to devi- 

ate into any vicious habits, but will en- 

deavour to guard againſt every thing, 

that has the.appearance of evil, or that 

may be doubtful, as to its moral recti- 

tude. He will ſet the divine character 

in goodneſs, mercy, and truth before 

him, as the perfect pattern of his con- 

duct. And though his finite nature and 

weakneſs, will never ſuffer him to attain, 

his conſtant endeavour will be to copy its 

N Again 
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. recw de 7 employed 1 in religious du- 
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The Tranſlatio of En oH 
. To walk with God, may ſignify, to 


ties, to be'otten, as it were, converſant 
with God and divine things. And this 


is more eſpecially to walk with God, to 


be often with him in ſolemn acts of de- 


votion, in adoration, in prayer, in praiſes 
and thankſgiving. In adoration, the ſoul 


is ſtruck with the higheſt ſenſe, and ad- 
miration of the divine attributes and 
glory, and conſiders them, and truſts in 
them, as the fountain of all its happi- 
neſs for ever. In prayer, there is ex- 
preſſed a dependence upon him, for his 


- aſſiſtance in our wants and difficulties in 


this imperfect ſtate. And as there often 
occur ſome neceſſities and troubles, we 


are daily ſurnmoned to this duty. And 


in praiſe and thankſgiving, we declare 


our ſenſe of the goodneſs and mercies of 


God, how benevolent he is to us, and 


how liberally he beſtows, what is ſuit- 


able for us. Now in theſe divine duties, | 


| a perſon may juſtly be ſaid to be with 


God, and to be more immediately in his 
preſence. And a well diſpoſed mind finds 


the higheſt pleaſure and entertainment, 


and takes delight in approaching to God, 
If. IViil. 2. In ſuch exerciſes, the ſoul 
7 relin- 
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relinquiſhes worldly objects, it riſes above s ER M. 


them, and is immediately converſant with 
heaven. And for the mind to be thus 
engaged, is the moſt exalted ſtate of hu- 
man nature; and-it becomes a rational 
creature, who has a juſt ſenſe of the ma- 
jeſty and glory of his Creator, and his 
dependence upon him. And this is tru- 
ly to walk with God, to be often em- 
ployed in thoſe religious duties, in which 
the ſoul may be ſaid to have nearer ac- 
ceſs unto him. 

In the laſt place, this ble to walk 
with God, may ſignify, to be at peace, 
and in friendſhip with him. Can tao 
walk together, ſays the prophet Amos, 
except they be agreed, iii. 3 Walking to- 
gether ſignifies, the perſons have a friendly 


diſpoſition to one another; or if they 


have been at variance, that they are re- 
conciled again. And therefore, to walk 
with God, 1s to be at peace with him, to 
do always what is pleaſing to him, and 
to avoid what may offend him. But as 
all men often fail in their duty and fall 
into ſin, thoſe who would walk with him 
| muſt regain his favour, when they Have 
offended, and be reconciled to him, in 
the method he himſelf has propoſed. 
F 4 And 
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8 ef. RM. And as he is infinitely gracious and mer- 
Ep ciful, he will accept of the returning ſin- 


ner, and reſtore him to his grace and fa- 
vour. But in the goſpel, we are told, 


that our reconciliation can only be ef- 
fected by the Mediator, whom he has 
appointed. —And thus it appears, what 


this character of Exioch was, that he 


walked with God, by which he was qua- 
lified to be an example of glory and im- 


mortality to all ages. 


From what has been ſaid, we may 


: make the following refleftions. In the 


1. Place we may fee, that holineſs 


here, and glory hereafter, are always 
connected. Enoch was remarkable a- 


mong the Patriarchs, for his ſanctity of 
life, and his character, that he walked 


with God, and therefore, he was ſingled 


dut to be an inſtance and evidence to the 


world of glory and immortality. This 
is the eſtabliſhed law of heaven; and 
the order of things that can never be 


reverſed, that he, who is innocent and 


holy in this ſtate of probation, ſhall be 


happy hereafter; but that the impeni- 


tent, the wicked, and profane, ſhall for- 
feit that happineſs. And here the good 


and virtuous may comfort themſelves, 


that, 
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that, as God has at all times declared this, s E R II. 
they may be well al aſſured of their eternal IV. : 
wet = 
We may obſerve; that God ties in 
al ages given ſufficient aſſurances of a 
life to come, not only by ſeveral notices 
or declarations of it, but by plain exam- 
ples. In the Patri archal ages when men 
began to corrupt themſelves, and fall 
from their primitive innocence, he gave 
a ſtrong intimation of it by the aſſump- 
tion of Enoch; and then afterwards, in 
the corrupted times of the Jewiſh church, 
by that of Elijah; and laſt of all, by the 
reſurrection and aſcenſion of our bleſſed 
Saviour. So that this grand truth has 
been abundantly declared, and illuſtrated 
to the world, beſides all the evidence for 
it from the deductions of reaſon. God 
has been pleaſed in his goodneſs, to leave 
all men inexcuſable, and to give them a 
plain rule for obtaining glory and hap- 
pineſs. And if they will not be perſuad- 
ed to follow the light that is given 
them, the fault muſt reſt upon them 
ſelves, when by their own wicked and 


perverſe conduct, they become eternal 
ſufferers. 


3. We 


sERM. 
2 true and rational religion has been nearly 


The Tranſlation of ENOCH. 
3. We may ſee, that the ſubſtance of 


the ſame in all ages ; viz. Faith in God 
and Holineſs of life in walking with bim, 
and the belief of a life to come. The re- 

ligion of the Patriarchs, of Moſes, and 


| the goſpel, all tend to direct men to ever- 
| laſting life and happineſs; and they ſhew, 


that there is but one path, that of virtue 


and goodneſs, which will ſafely conduct 
us to it. In this plain path then, let us 
perſiſt, ſo ſhall we at length arrive at 


thoſe heavenly manſions, which alone 
are worthy our purſuit, becauſe in them 


alone our wiſhes can be compleated. 


8 E R- 
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Ps A. LXII. . | 


| Ge bath I Pola once ; tavice have I beard 
. bis, that Power es paſs unto God. 


e I E Beer of God, is that aw- 


bother perfections are made ef- 
fectual to any purpoſe; and for the effi- 


cacy of which, we praiſe him in his won- 


derful works. Without it, his Wiſdom, 
Goodneſs, and other attributes, could not 


have brought things into being, nor 


govern them when they are made. 80 
that infinite Power, added to intellectual 
and moral perfection, compleats his cha- 
racter as a perfect being; nor can we 
have any notion of a ſupreme Deity, 


SERM. 


ful attribute, by which all his * 


without thinking him infinite in this at- 


tribute. God hath ſpoken once, and twice 


bave I heard this, that Power om 


wnto God. 
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SERM. The plain meaning of which words, if 


V. 


we omit their connection with the reſt 
of the pſalm, ſeems to be, that God hath 
declared fufficiently by his works, that 
Power belongeth unto him. The phraſe, 
God hath Token once, and” twice, is an 
uſual manner oſ ſpeaking, as might be 


_ eaſily ſhewn from various inſtances in | 


different languages ; by which writers ex- 


preſs the repetition of an event, a definite 


number of times for an indefinite. And 
by which the Pſalmiſt here ſignifies, that 
God had plainly ſhewn his Power, by re- 
| peated acts of it in his works of creation 
and providence, and that he'himſelf had 
often ſeen and heard of 1 it. At the crea- 
tion, God ſpake once, or. declared his 
Power, when he called the things that 


were not, as though they were. And 


frequently ſince, he has likewiſe, ſpoken 


in the wonderful events of his providence, 


both in the natural and moral world; 
ſometimes by ſurpriſing effects of it, 


brought about from hidden cauſes, in 


the ordinary courſe of things; and at 
other times, by ſupernatural acts, when 
the circumſtances of things required his 
extraordinary interpoſition. 


In 
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An Qs. Rn CO. I ſhall en- SER M. [ll 


"of . 


1 'Bitefly to leptelent to you, 2h 


God muſt have infinite Poper, and 


4 mention ſome inſtances of 1 GS 
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u. 4 1 ſhall make ſome obſervations 0 _ 


his — of 1 It in the univerſe. And | 


Lab dedr uce ſome pradtical reflec- 
Ja tions. 1. 


1. Then I: am to ater. to 1 repre 


{nt to you, that God muſt have infinite 
Power, and to mention ſome inſtances 


of it. The notion of Power, we acquire 
by obſerving the changes which are made 


on the things that are about us, or the 
effects that are produced in the applica- 
tion of one thing to another. Thus from 
the effects of fire, of the ſun, of gravity, 
and the like, or the changes made by 


them on all bodies, we have the notion 


of their power. And in living and in- 


telligent agents, from the things that are 


actuated or effected by them, we have 
ſtill more lively apprehenſions of their 


power. And the different manner of 


their acting upon things, and the various 
effects of their acting, gives us the no- 


tion 
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SERM. tion of the various degrees of it. S0 that 
3 Power is the fitneſs or capacity of any 


ng to produce ar BY Anh when | 
it is aſcribed' unto G od, i that perfec- 
tion of his nature, by w v ich e can do 
whatever he pleaſes, and Ahirdek whatever 
he will not have done. N6iz:fs[God is 
_ the'\firſt cauſe of all things; from hom 
th have their being, and are 
ba they are; it is plain that Taku 
be poſſeſſed of Power in the moſt emi- 
nent and tranſcendent manner z | becauſe 
whatever power any other agents havg, 
muſt be derived from him; and he muſt 
Have been JO eſſed of it before they: can 
acquire it. It id eternally and 2258 
farily have exiſted in him. And hence, 
when we conſider him as the cauſe of all 
preſent exiſtence, and the fountain: from 
whence all things muſt come, that can 
poſſibly exiſt, we cannot but allow / him 
to be infinitely powerful. This our rea- 
ſon plainly dictates to us, that God, the 
firſt cauſe of all things, the firſt principle 
of all activity and power, muſt med 
be infinitely powerful. 

But when we reflect farther, on . 
amazing inſtances of his power in the 
_—; the many awful demonſtra- 

* tions 
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tions of it that are in his wonderful s E R M. 
works, this will give us ſtill a more af- _.\: 83 


fecting proof. Thus when we look up 
to the heavens, and ſee thoſe immenſe 
and glorious bodies, the ſun, moon, and 
ſtars, revolving in their orbs, and placed 
at their Proper diſtances, and perform- 
ing their motions with the greateſt re- 
gularity, and how light is diffuſed from 
the ſun with an inconceivable ſwiftneſs, 
and accompanied with heat to cheriſh 
and Lenliven the planets, we cannot but 
have awful ſentiments of the power of 
him who made them. In like manner, 
when we contemplate the earth, the con- 
nection of its parts, its figure, and how 
it is compacted together, and equally 
balanced with land and ſeas, and fitted 
for the various ſeaſons, from the changes 
of the heavenly influence, we may plainly 
ſee the hand of the omnipotent Architect. 
Again, when we look round us, and ob- 
ſerve that powerful principle of vegeta- 
tion in plants and herbs, by which they 
grow, and come to their maturity, and 
are fitted for their various purpoſes, and 
that when they languiſh and decay in 
the winter, and are many of them buried 
in the earth, they revive and riſe up with 
new 
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SERM. new vigour and beauty, in the ſpring, 
* — We cannot but admire the divine enliven- 
ing power: or, when we behold the 
aſtoniſhing number of animals that are 
placed on our globe, infinitely various in 
their ſize, their conſtruction, their figure, 
and manner of ſubſiſting; ſome formed 
to creep or move on the earth, ſome to 
ve i in the water, others in the air, and 
all fitted with a vaſt variety of ſubtil 
parts and fluids, and withal Th pro- 
—_ for their ſtate, having ſuitable food 
and nouriſhment provided for their vari- 
ous kinds; I fay, when a rational obſer- 
ver ſees all this, he cannot but be ſtruck 
with wonder at the power of the. Crea- 
tor, who thus framed and endued all of 
them with a principle of life and action, 
fitted to their different orders: or, when 
we conſider our own frame, how fear- 
fully and wonderfully we are made, how we 
ſubſiſt, how the animal life is preſerved, 
and how the ſoul and body are ſo per- 
1 fectly united as to make one conſcious 
© |  - being, we may ſee with ſurpriſe, the al- 
1 mighty power illuſtrated even within 
[: ourſelves ; or laſtly, when we reflect on 
4 the vaſt number of ſuch intelligent and 
rational agents in the world, as every 
| moment 


The Power F God. ;.. 
moment live and act by the divine influ- s wg RM. 
ence, and whoſe faculties give us the — 
image of God himſelf, we cannot but 
wonder at that incomprehenſible power, 
by which all thoſe have their exiſtence. 
The ſcale of being, that riſes gradually 
from the loweſt degree of ſenſation to the 
higheſt and moſt exalted ſpirits, gives us 
an amazing view of the extent of the di- 
vine creative power. And thus from 
theſe general inſtances, beſides an infinite 5 
variety of particulars, that cannot now 
be enumerated, the divine power is ob- 
vious to every obſerver. Who can declare 
the mighty atts of the Lord, or ſhew forth 
all bis praiſe? All nature, in all her ope- 
rations, is one continued illuſtration of 
this divine attribute. | 
And as from reaſon and l 
we ſee that God muſt be infinitely pow - 
erful, ſo the holy ſcriptures often expreſs 
this in the moſt ſublime and affecting 
manner. Thus at the creation, things 
are ſaid inſtantaneouſly to have been 
brought into being, by the word of his 
power. God ſaid, Let there be hight, and 
there was light; and God ſaid, let the earth 
bring forth graſs, the herb yielding ſeed, and 
the 8 yielding * after his kind, 


and 
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8E RM. and it was fo. And all the works of cre- 
ation are thus ſaid to have been done at 
bis command, which is the ſtrongeſt re- 
preſentation: poſſible of his power. By 
the word of the Lord, ſays the Pſalmiſt, 
XXXU.. G. ere the heavens made, and all 
the buſt of them bythe breath of bis mouth— 
Vor be fpake and it was done, be commanided, 

aud it. flood faſt. And elſewhere; his Power 
is repreſented: as irreſiſtible and uncon- 
troulable, and beyond. all our imagina- 
tion ;' who hath | hardened himſelf againſt 
: m, Tays Job, ix. 5. and hath profpered ? 
mo ſpaketh the earth out of ben place, 
and the pillars thereof tremble? aoho.\com- | 

mandeth the WT and it riſeth not, and 15 raleth 
| up the fars; who alone ſpreadeth out the 
|  beavens—who doeth great things paſt find- 
ing out, yea, and wonders without number. 
And to the ſame purpoſe, in the prophe- 
cies of Jeremiah li. 15. He bath made 
the earth by his power ; when be uttereth: his 
voice, there is a multitude of waters in the 
1 beavens, and he cauſeth the vapours to aſcend 
from the ends of the earth, he maketh light- 
nings with rain, and . bringeth forth the 
wind out of his treaſures. And. again, 
ch. v. 22. Fear ye not me? ſaith the Lord, 
will ye not trembie at my Preſence, who have 


placed 
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pol the Waves * 1 7000 þ ox yet © 
can they not prevail 3 though. they roar, yet 
can they not paſs, qver,it? And he doth ac- 
cording 60 bis; wilh, lays. the prophet Da- 
niel, iv. 1354374, the army of. heaven, and 
among the inhabitants f the earth ; and none 
can ſlay his hand, or ſay unto, him, what 
dat thou? Theſe are lively deſeriptions 
of the Divine Power, which acts at all 
times in the univerſe, and continues the 
various productions of things; that power 
which, brought into being the whole aſ- 
ſemblage of them, and can cruſh them 
again into nothing. | 
But now in the 


II. Place, let us make ſome obſerva- 
tions on a fe: Exerciſe of this Power. 
And 

1. We why obſerve the canifeſt dif- 

FT between the divine, and all other 
created power. The power of God brings 
things into being, and afterwards acts 
upon them; but created power only acts 
upon them, after they exiſt. The divine 
power, to uſe the words of the apoſtle, 
calls the "hay gy that are not, as though 

| e 


— 
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8 E R M. they were; it can produce all poſſible ex- 
= = | — iſtence, but the power of other agents 
can only operate upon, model, or effect 
"Bn change upon things. Creative pow- 
er, or the production of exiſtence, be- 
ongs only to God; this is the diſtin- 
guiſhing characteriſtie of the power of 
the God of the univerſe. , I is true, we 
can have no notion of the manner of act. 
3Þ ing in ſuch a power, how things can be 
W into being; but we ſee plainly, 
WES. that God muſt be poſſeſſed of it; unleſs 
we ſuppoſe, that the ſubſtance of all 
8 things was eternal, and confeqtienth 
85 that there are more eternal and felf-ex- 
iſtent beings than one; and that matter 
itſelf is neceſſarily exiſtent, which we 
know to be abſurd and inconſiſtent with | 
| its 19 55 
_ . We may 8 8 the Divine 
1 ener can effect every purpoſe intended, 
with the greateſt caſe, without any diffi 
culty, and without any expence of time, 
as in a moment. For if things have their 
being from him, and depend upon him, 
and he canc all any thing into exiſtence 
that he pleaſes, it is 9% that nothing 
can reſiſt his will, nothing can retard or 
hinder his deſigns. He cannot. labour 
under | 
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under. any. difficulties; nor can there bes E R M. 
any thing uneaſy to him in the exer cile 


of his power, The everlaſting God, the 
Lord, ſays the prophet Iſaiah, xl. 23. 
the Creater of the ends of the earth, fainteth 
not, nor is weary. As all poſſible exiſt- 


ence. is at his command, he can never 


want the proper means for executing 
his purpoſe. And therefore, no length 
of time can be requilite for, his perform- 
ance of any thing ; for that always ſup- 
_ poſes ſome defect of means, or ſomething 
that may hinder the event. And hence, 


in the ſcripture, the great acts of God 
are often ſaid to be done with the greateſt 


caſe, and in a moment : thus at the re- 
ſurrection, the apoſtle tells us, 1 Cor. xv. 


that in a moment, in the twinkling of an 


eye, the dead ſhall be raiſed incorruptible, 


and we ſhail be changed. 


3. Hence alſo we may obſerve, the ab- 


ſurdity and folly of that opinion of the 
antient Manichees, that there is an evil 
Being, or cauſe of evil, that ſtands in 
oppoſition to God, and independent of 
him, and produces all the evil in the uni- 
verſe ; which notion they ſeemed to have 
acquired, by reflecting on the wickedneſs 
of mankind, and not being able ſuffici- 

: G 3 ently 
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SE R M. . ently to account for the cauſe of moral 
ESD evil. But it is evident, there can be 
no being independent on God,” or that 


maintain an oppoſition to him. For 
there can be but one firſt cauſe of all 
things; all exiſtence muſt come from 
one. And therefore, if every being muſt 


depend upon him for its exiſtence, and 
powers, there car be no reſiſting him; 


the united powers of all other E 
muſt be as nothing before him. When 
he withdraws his ſupply of their powers, 


they muſt vaniſh into nothing. But God 
may nevertheleſs, for the purpoſes of his 


government, permit free and rational 
creatures to act in oppoſition to him, 
that is, to do evil and to promote moral 
evil in the world. And hence, we read 
in the ſcriptures, that the devil or evil 
angels, by the divine permiſſion, endea- 
vour to reſiſt and fruſtrate the work of 


God in the world; though it is plain, his 


uncontroulable power could eaſily Geſtroy 


or reſtrain them. And in this view of | 
the permiſſion of evil by providence, God 
is ſaid, Iſa. xlv. 7: fo make peace and create 


evil; and it is alſo ſaid of him, can there 
be evil in the Ct my and the Lord hath nob 
gone it 95 
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4. Nevertheleſs, we may obſerve, that s E R M. 
this a alnichty: power has its juſt and ra-. 
tional limits. It cannot be extended to 
any thing that is abſurd, unreaſonable, 
or that would argue an imperfection in 
his nature; for to effect ſuch things 
would be weakneſs and folly. Nor can it 
do any thing that implies a contradiction 
or impoſſibility; ſuch as to make the 
ſame thing to be, and not to be, or to 
make the whole to be equal to its part, 
or that the ſame body ſhould be in two 
or more places at once; becauſe ſuch 
things are not the rational objects of 
power. For power can only extend to 
what is poſſible, and conſiſtent with the 
nature of things. And therefore, we 
ſhould never fuffer ourſelves to be impoſed 
upon with religious notions of the divine 
power, that involve a contradiction ; for 
they muſt certainly be falſe, whatever ſpe- 
cious pretences they may have; and here, 
by the way, we may fee, that the doctrine 
of tranſubſtantiation muſt be falſe ; bo- 
cauſe it implies a contradiction, which is 
inconſiſtent with the Divine Power. For 
it ſuppoſes the body of Chriſt, which af- 
cended to heaven, to be in a variety of 
places at once, both in heaven, and in 
3 1 all 
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s RM. all thoſe places on the earth, where the 


— 


ſacrament of the nee is admi- 
niſtred. | | 
5. Kevin, it may be obſerved, that 
the Power of God will not do any thing 
that is morally evil. For this would be 
to act inconſiſtently with his Wiſdom, | 
and Goodneſs, and all his other attri- 
butes. It would argue a weakneſs, folly, 


and wrong diſpoſition in the agent; which 


cannot without blaſphemy and abſurdity 
be attributed to God: and therefore, we 
may be aſſured, that he cannot be the 
author of moral evil. He cannot be the 
author of ſin or wickedneſs, he cannot 
do any thing that is cruel, malicious, 
unjuſt, or that implies a falſehood. Whats- 
ſoever he does muſt be juſt and right, 
though we may not be able often to 
comprehend it. Surely, as it is ſaid in 
the book of Job, xxxiv. 12. God will 
not do wickedly, neither will the Almighty 
pervert judgment, Not but that God 
has a natural power to do evil, but he 
will not; his will is fo directed by the 
moſt perfect wiſdom, goodneſs, and truth, 
that it is impoſſible his power es be : 
employed to do what 1 is evil. FR 
720 {22M 
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In the laſt place, it may be obſerved, SERM, 
that the almighty Power of God is not a 


lawleſs and arbitrary power, directed b 

no reaſonable principles; it acts in the 
moſt perfect manner, with Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs. Not that the action of the Di- 
vine Power makes the purpoſe to which 
it is employed, right and good, as ſome 


have imagined, but it acts becauſe the 


thing itſelf is right and proper and con- 
ſonant to wiſdom. And therefore, to 
uſe the words of the Pſalmiſt, as he ruleth 


by his power for ever, ſo directed, his do- 


minion muſt be the moſt amiable and 
perfect pattern of government : it is not 
| like the arbitrary power of the tyrants 
of the earth, who are influenced by their 
paſſions and follies, and often wantonly 
exerciſe their power to the miſery of their 
ſubjects; but it is conducted with the 
moſt affectionate regard for the happi- 
neſs of the univerſe. All the creatures 
of God in the animal world feel the hap- 
py effects of it in their daily ſuſtenance, 


and thoſe of them who are rational, ſee 


the benevolent purpoſes, to which it is 
e * 


Let 
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SB A M. Let us now in the N 


| 
3 Laſt lace, make me prafiical 1 re- 6 
flections on this ſubject. And 

1. From the conſideration of the acts 0 

FF: Divine Power, we have juſt cauſe to 

_ adore and praiſe him, becauſe that by I 
this. we are and were created. TÞ 15 Fe TT =» 
I 

( 

| 

a 


ver that made us, and not we ourſelves, 
we are bis people and the ſheep of . his paſture. 
All nature proclaims his power, every 
* thing exiſts by it, and by this we live, 
1 move, and have our being. And it will 
| ever induce the moſt exalted beings to 
adore him to' endleſs ages. To uſe the 
words of the Pſalmiſt, One generation ſhall 
praife e bis works to another, and declare his 
mighty power. All rational creatures 
ought. to join with the heavenly chorus 
in the book of Rev. xv. 3, 4. Great and 
marvellous are thy works, Lord God almighty 


—aobo ſhall not fear thee, 0 Lord, aud . 

rify thy name 1 
2. The reflection on the divine power, 
ought to ſhew us the proper uſe of our 
little power in the world. As the power 
of God is always uſed for the moſt bene- 

volent purpoſes, and ever conducted with 
wiſdom and goodneſs, to the end of pro- 
moting 
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mofing general happineſs ; ſo ought we E NK. 
with our inferior power to increaſe” the w 
| happineſs of all around us; and to employ 
our little abilities in our ſtation, in ſuch 
an amiable way, is to act in a godlike 
manner, and to be a bleſſing to all thoſe 

who are concerned with us in any con- 
nection. It is to act as the children of 

God our heavenly Father, who as he is 
powerful, 1s tender and As HOG to 

all his creatures. 
3. The power of God, is to good men 

a reaſonable ground of truſt and confi- 
dence in him. When univerſal nature 
fails, when there is no help in man, or 
any of the creatures, the Divine Power 

is always able to aſſiſt us. It can relieve 
our wants, it can raiſe unexpected aſſiſt- 

ance, and ſet us up in ſafety from all 
our fears. When we are involved in 
trouble, and ſurrounded with difficulties 
and dangers on every ſide, if it is proper 
for his wiſdom and goodneſs to relieve 
us, his powerful arm can eaſily command 
our deliverance. Bleſſed is he who hath 
the God of Jacob for bis help, and whoſe 
hope is in the Lord his God, Plalm xlvi. 3. 
He is able to do exceeding abundantly above 

all that we can aſe or think, Eph. iii. 20. 
at Or, 


The Power en 


eo as nt is faid in the bock of Job, 
Tun E can delever in fix troubles, yea even in 


even; in famine he can redeem from death, 
and in war from the power of the ſword. 
If we are ſure of his almighty power to 
protect us, we may then ſay with the 
Pſalmiſt, God is our refuge and firength, 
a very preſent help in trouble; therefore 


will nor we fear, though the earth be re- 


moved, and the mountains carried into the 


midſt of the ſea. 
In the laſt place, the confelentilore = 


the power of God ought to be matter of 


terror to vicious and wicked men. As 


they have ated in oppoſition to him, 
as it were in open rebellion againſt him, 
they may- juſtly fear that his almighty 
power will take vengeance upon them. 


And who can defy his power and ſcreen 


them from his omnipotent arm? It can 
cruſh them in a moment, and bring 
them down to ſwift deſtruction. To 


uſe the words of the prophet Amos— 


He that fleeth of them, ſhall not flee away; 
and he that eſcapeth. of them, ſhall not be 
delivered. Though they dig into hell, thence 


ſhall his hand take them; and though they | 


climb up into heaven, thence will he bri ng | 
chen down, Nothing can be more terri- 
5 


We Power of Gov, . 
ble, than to be at enmity with the pow- SE : M. 
erful God of the univerſe; for alas! who — 
can deliver from his hands? The whole | 
aſſemblage of created beings can make | | 
no reſiſtance againſt him. Confider this 
Divine Power, all ye who forget God, left 
he tear you in pieces, while there is none to 
deliver you. 
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N VELATION xv. 3. 


| 707 and” true are thy Ways, thou King f 
eins. e 


74 Ti — 


7 H EN we df God as the SERM. 
© ſovereign of the univerſe, who 
has all power and dominion, 

we cannot but have the moſt exalted and 
awful thoughts of him; but when we 
refle& farther, that he is of a moral cha- 
racter, that he regards the happineſs of 

all his creatures, and always acts towards 
them in righteouſneſs and truth, this is 
much more intereſting to us, and give us 
a ſtill more affecting view of him; it is 
a juſt matter of praiſe and thankſgiving, 
that we are under his equitable govern- 
ment, that he over-rules all for the beſt 
and moſt benevolent purpoſes, and that 
all rational agents may join with the hea- 
venly company deſcribed by St. John, in 
their ſong of praiſe, in the words of the 
text; 
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SER. M. text ; Tuft and true are #by — thou King 


of ſat nts. 


- Theſe words are part of that FR of 


ee and thankſgiving, which the mar- 
tyrs and ſaints are repreſented. to have, 


after they were delivered from their per- 


ſecutions and troubles in this life, on ac- 
count of their faith and religion. It is 
called the ſong of Moſes, becauſe it is to 
the ſame purpoſe, though not in the 
ſame words, with that which he compoſed 
after the deliverance of Ifract from the 
Egyptians, at the Red Sea. St. John ſays, 


be ſaw them that bad got the victory over 


be beaſt, and quer bis image, and over bis 
mark, and over the number of his name, 


baving the harps of God; and they ſung the 


ſong of Moſes the ſervant of God, and the 
_ wellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty, 


juſt and true are thy ways, thou King of 
ſaints! When thoſe bleſſed ſpirits had 
finiſhed their courſe, and got e all 


their troubles and uneaſineſs here, they 


ſaw clearly the Juſtice and reaſonableneſs 
of God's government; they had a more 

extenſive view of the divine ſcheme, and 
_ they plainly diſcovered that nothing could 


be wanting to carry on the infinitely wiſe 


purpoſes - 


„„ 1. 
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purpoſes of providence for themſelves, 8 k RM. 
and for the general good. In this ſtate \' 1 
indeed, (ſuch are the miſts and clouds 
that obſtruct our ſight), we imagine dif- 
ficulties and objections to the Juſtice and 
government of God, which a clearer and 
more enlarged view would diſpel and diſ- 
fipate. But nevertheleſs, we may always 
ſee ſo far into the nature of things, and 
diſcover ſo much of the perfection of 
God, that we may certainly conclude, he 
is infinitely juſt and true in his conduct 
to the children of men. It is remarkable, 

that in the text, the Almighty is ſtiled 
King of ſaints ; which ſeems to ſignify, 
that though he has a dominion over all 
his creatures, he has a more particular 
and amiable ſway over his ſaints; that 
he is their king by their choice and wil- 
ling ſubjection; that while others reſiſt 
and rebel againſt him, they gladly ſub- 
mit to his righteous government, and he 
defends and takes care of their happineſs. 
Juſt and true are * ways; thou King of 
ſaints, 
To be juſt and true among men, ſig- 
nifies to give to every one what he has a 
reaſonable claim to, regarding the com- 
mon utility; or to diſtribute rewards and 
| H puniſh- 
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The Juſtice of Gop. 
puniſhments, as the truth of the caſe 


and circumſtances of the objects require. 
And in a more enlarged ſenſe, it is to do 
what is right and fit, according to the 
nature and truth of things. And in the 
ſame manner it is to be underſtood with 
reſpect to God, only in an infinitely more 
perfect and excellent degree. Juſtice muſt 


be the ſame in kind with God, and among 
men. For if it is not the ſame we can- 


not reaſon at all about it, nor can we 
know whether he 1s poſſeſſed of any fuch 
perfections. And in general, all the mo- 


ral attributes of God muſt agree with 
our notions of moral perfection, or elſe | 
it is impoſſible for us to know whether | 
he is of a moral character or not; and if 


there is any room to doubt in this caſe, 
ſuch a doubt leads directly to atheiſm. 

In diſcourſing farther on this lader, 
I ſhall endeavour to prove, 


1. That God is perfectly juſt and true 
in his ways. 


II. To ſhow how he exerciſes this 
moral attribute among his creatures. 


III. To obviate ſome difficulties that 
may be objected to the Juſtice of his 
government. And : 
a Laſtly, | 
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Laſtly, to draw ſome practical infe- 
rences. 
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I. I am to endeavour to repreſent to 


you that God is perfectly juſt. It is evi- 
dent, that we naturally think Juſtice a 
good diſpoſition, or habit of mind, from 
our reflection upon the reaſonableneſs 

and importance of it. It ſeems to be the 


plain dictate of nature, engraven upon 


the hearts of all men; it is our natural 
notion of right and wrong, founded upon. 
the reaſon and truth of things. Now if 


Juſtice is our natural perception, it is 
plain that he who formed our nature, 


muſt have the ſame kind of percep- 
tion and ſentiments, though in an infi- 
nitely more perfect manner. Our minds 
muſt be an imperfect tranſcript, or like- 
neſs of his own infinite mind; and there- 
fore God himſelf muſt be juſt, who has 
implanted in us thoſe notions of Juſtice 
and righteouſneſs. For it is impoſſible 
for us to imagine, that he would have 
formed our minds contrary to his own 


nature, and the immutable relation of 


things. And as God has all knowledge 
and underſtanding, he can never be de- 
ceived with any falſe APPERFRnce 3 he 
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muſt always ſee things as they are, and 
according to what is juſt and right to be 


done. Nor can he be biaſſed with any 


wrong affection, with any hopes or fears 


to draw him aſide to any injuſtice, be- 


cauſe he is all-ſufficient and happy in 
himſelf, and infinitely beyond the reach 


finitely perfect being, who acts always 


that to be juſt is a moral perfection, and 
becomes a reaſonable being; and injuſ-. 


tice is the greateſt imperfection and de- 


impoſſible that he who is the author of 


of any temptation. And therefore, he 
muſt always be juſt, and his actions ever 
conformable to the eternal rules of righ- 
teouſneſs and truth. 


Again, if we conſider God as an in- 


in the moſt perfect manner, which 1s our 


natural notion of him, he muſt then be 


abſolutely juſt. For it muſt be allowed, 


pravation of any moral agent; it is to 


act inconſiſtently and abſurdly, as a weak 


and malevolent being: and if ſo, it is 


all perfection and goodneſs, can ever act 
unjuſtly; he cannot act contrary to his 


own excellent nature, he cannot deny 


himſelf. So that from reaſon we may 
certainly conclude, that God muſt be juſt, 
and 


MY 
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and there can be no — with 8 


him. 


And accordingly, we ſee that men in 


all ages, even in the heathen world, have 
had the ſame ſentiments of him. They 
have always conſidered the ſupreme Be- 
ing, the Father of Gods and men, as he 
was often ſtiled, to be perfectly juſt. 


They ever appealed unto him as inffex- 


ibly upright, and invoked him as the 


great Avenger of injuſtice and violence, 
However rude their notions might be of 


him with regard to ſome other things, 
they. always accounted Juſtice as his 


moſt glorious attribute, by which he was 


qualified to be the Judge of the world. 
And even thoſe: of them who were the 
moſt ignorant, who imagined a plurality 
of gods, almoſt of equal power and dig- 
nity, believed them to be juſt, and to be 
revengers of ng. and defenders of 1 in- 
nocence. 


But in the holy ſcriptures, this attri- 


bute of the juſtice of God is declared in 
the fulleſt and ſtrongeſt manner. In ſome 


places he is deſcribed, as impartially dif- 


tributing Juſtice among his creatures; 


Shall not the Fudge of all the earth do right? 


ſays the patriarch Abraham, Gen, XVU1.25. 
K -_— And 
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The Yuſtice of God: 


8 I k M. And to the ſame purpoſe, ſays Moſes to 
. the Iſraelites, Deut. xxxii. 4. He is 4 


God of truth, and without iniquity, ju and 


right is be. In other places of ſcripture, 
Juſtice is repreſented as eſſential to his 
nature, as if it was impoſſible for him to 
do injuſtice. Thus in Job xxxiv. 10. it 


is ſaid, far be it from God that he ſhould do 


is called the righteous God. Pſalm vii. 
The righteous Lord, a juſt God, and a Sa- 
viour, Pſalm Ixxxix. 14. And that Juſ- 
tice and judgment are the habitation of his 
throne, Pſalm Ilxxxix. And our bleſſed 


Saviour himſelf, calls him the righteous 


Father, John xvii. From theſe and many 
other paſſages, which might be tedious 
to mention, it is plain, that the ſcrip- 


tures clearly concur with our reaſon, to 
aſſert that God is perfectly juſt, in the 


fame ſenſe in which we underſtand Juf- 


tice among men. And in them indeed, 
all the divine attributes are deſcribed in a 
manner agreeable to our moſt accurate 


reaſoning. 


The Juſtice of God in general, being - 


then certain, let us in the 
II. 


wickedneſs, and from the Almighty, that he 
ſhould commit iniquity. And elſewhere, he 
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II. Place, conſider how he exerciſes s E R M. 


this moral attribute among his creatures. 


Now to underſtand this, we ought to re- 
flect, that God being our Creator, he 
hath an abſolute property in us, and 
authority over us, and that all we have is 
the voluntary effect of his goodneſs. And 
therefore, he cannot act towards us, as 
if we were independent upon him; nor 
could we have any demand upon him for 
an equal diſtribution of his bounty. For 
as his dominion over us is abſolute, we 
can have no claim to any thing, but what 
it is conſiſtent with his wiſdom and 
goodneſs ta give. Nevertheleſs, as we 
Are his reaſonable creatures, and he hath 
given us laws for our conduct in life, he 
will act towards us according to our na- 
ture and circumſtances. He will not ar- 
bitrarily deſtroy us, or make us miſera- 
ble; nor will he ſo take from us all the 
| benefit of our creation, that It would 
have been better for us never to have 
been, In this, the abſolute dominion of 
God muſt have its limits, and muſt be 
determined by his Juſtice. So that the 
Juſtice of God to his creatures, conſiſts 


in his acting toward them ſuitably to 
| H 4 l 
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Te Juſtice Ab 


their nature, in not willingly making them 
miſerable, or requiring of them more 
than they have abilities to perform. He 


will treat them according to the circum- 


ſtances and powers which he has given 


them. Now this being conſidered, it is 


obvious, in the 
1. Place, that in his acting towards 
us, he will have no reſpect of perſons. 


= All will be equally regarded by him. For 


as we are all the work of his hands, the 
greateſt as well as the loweſt, with the 


_ fame moral diſpoſitions, muſt be equally 


acceptable to him. There can be no plea 
for any favour before him, but what 
ariſes from the circumſtances of our caſe. 

The Almighty cannot err in his judgment 
of us, through any weakneſs, nor is he 
to be flattered, or drawn to any diſlike, 

by any arts that can be uſed. He, as it 
is expreſſed, in the book of Job xxxiv. 19. 

accepteth nat the perſons of princes, nor re- 
gardeth the rich mere than the poor. | 
2. He will act in juſtice with us, ac- 
cording to our good or evil, as the truth 


of our neal character requires. This is 


the only diſtinction that God will make 
in his judgment of us. For as he made 
us reaſonable creatures, with the power 


of 


The Juſtice of Gon. 


of chuſing and acting, and hath given us $ ER M. 
laws for our conduct, he may juſtly call cy 


us to an account, and treat us according 
to our different behaviour. It will be juſt 
with him to render to every man — 
ing to his works. Thus is the great 
of heaven, that men ſhall be juſtified or 
condemned by their moral conduct. To 
uſe the words of the prophet Ezekiel, the 
_ righteouſneſs of the righteous ſhall be upon 
lim, and the wickedneſs of the wicked ſhall 
be upon him. He who is infinitely pure 
and holy, who loves righteouſneſs and 
hates ſin, cannot but regard the juſt and 
innocent, and abhor the vicious and 
wicked. Therefore, to them who by pa- 
tient continuance in well doing ſeek for glory 
and honour, he will give eternal life; but 
to them that are diſobedient, and obey not the 
truth, indignation and wrath. 
3. But more particularly, as God ſees 
and knows all things in the moſt perfect 
manner, he will make an exact Afiribu- 
tion according to the circumſtances of 
every caſe. He will obſerve a juſt pro- 
portion of reward and puniſhment, ac- 
cording to the various degrees of our 
moral conduct. For as he has given us 
Fitter ent powers, and placed us in diffe- 
rent 
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SERM. rent circumſtances, with greater or fewer 

* advantages, ſo more or leſs will be re. 
quired of us. The ſervant that knew not 
bis Lord's will, and did things worthy of 
ftripes, ſhall be beaten with few firipes ; but 
be that knew his will and did it not, ſpall 
be beaten with many ſtripes. And it will 


be more tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrha 


in the day of judgment, that is, for ſinners 
that = leſs knowledge, and fewer op-. 
ities, than for thoſe who have the 
light of the goſpel, with all its advan. 
tages. The truth of the circumſtances 
will be conſidered, and all reaſonable al- 
lowances made. He who had ten talents | 
beſtowed upon him, will be called to an 
account for his improvement of every one 
of them; but he who had only one, will 
be accountable for that alone. Thoſe 
who are placed in the higheſt ſtations, 
and have great opportunities of improve- . 
ment and doing good in the world, will 
be judged according to what it was in 
their power to have done; and their wil 
ful abuſe of 1t will be ſeverely chaſtiſed. 
And on the other hand, the goodneſs of 
heart, the deſires and inclinations of by 
thoſe who had fewer opportunities, and | 
leſs ability, will be conſidered and juſtly 


Te- 
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rewarded. As they had it in their hearts s E R M. 
to do good, fo he who is the ſearcher of XI. 
the heart, will treat them . ws 

Let us now in the 


III. Place, conſider briefly, ſome ob- 
jections that may be made to the Juſtice 
of God, from the preſent appearance of 
things. And in the firſt place, there is 
that common objection, which has been 
made in all ages, namely, the unequal 
diſtribution of things in this world ; that 
the wicked and the vileſt of men often 
proſper and enjoy the greateſt advantages, 
while the beſt of men, thoſe who fear 
God and endeavour to ſerve him, labour 
under many difficulties, and are even 
ſometimes in a miſerable ſituation. Now 
| the ſolution of this is eaſy, if we extend 
our views to another exiſtence. For if 
there is a life to come, all the inequali- 
ties obſerved here, may there be adjuſted; 
virtue and goodneſs may have a full re- 
ward, and vice and wickedneſs be ſeverely 
puniſhed. The joy and ſucceſs of wicked ö 
men here, and all their vicious pleaſures, — 
may be fully balanced by their anguiſh [ 
and miſery hereafter. And on the other þ 
hand, all the troubles and difficulties of | 

good — 
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8 ER M. good men, may be recompenſed with per- 
83 fect happineſs, glory, and honour for 
ever. And if this ſhould be the event, 
as it certainly will, then the juſtice of 

God will be glorified, and the courſe of 
dis providence in this world abundantly | 

juſtified. And the whole aſſemblage of 
rational beings may then ſay, uſt and 
true are thy ways, thou King of ſaints. 
But it may in the next place be ob- 
jected, that beſides this inequality with 
regard to the virtuous and the vicious, 
there is Iixewiſe a great inequality of the 
divine diſpenſations, in placing men be- 
fore there can be any trial of them, in 
ſuch ſituations as have great influence 
upon their moral conduct. Men are 
brought into the world in various cir- 
cumſtances; ſome in poverty, and others 
in affluence; ſome with weak and un- 
happy, and others with healthy and vi- 
gorous conſtitutions and habits of body; 
ſome with weak minds, and others with - | 
acute and ſtrong reaſoning powers; and 
withal, ſome are born of good and vir- 
tuous parents, and have the happineſs of 
a good education, while others, come of 
thoſe who are wretched and vicious. Now 
mal this, the Juſtice of God may be 
| callly 


4 
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aſily vindicated, by our conſidering his SERM. 
rightful power over us as our Creator. — | 


He may make his creatures in what 
manner he pleaſes, and communicate to 
them different degrees of ability. He 
may give to ſome of them greater facul- 
ties, and place them in more advantage- 
| ous circumſtances, without any injuſtice 
to others; and to uſe- the words of our 
Saviour, Matt. xx. 15. he may do what he 
will with his own, It ſeems rather to be 
reaſonable, that he ſhould diverſify the 
effects of his power, wiſdom, and good- 
nefs, in placing men in different orders, 
and in a variety of ſituations. But though 
he may thus communicate opportunities 
o them, in infinitely various degrees, to 
IF compleat the beauty and harmony of the 
noral ſyſtem, he certainly intended ſome- 
thing of happineſs for all his rational 
creatures, juſt as we ſee infinite variety 
and different degrees of perfection in the 
material world. He has made all of 
them in ſuch manner, that if they will 
txert their powers, there is a probability 
of their being in ſome degree happy. 
and therefore, though God has made a 
great inequality in the condition and cir- 
cumſtances of men, he acts with perfect 

Juſtice 
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The Juſtice of Go p. 

Juſtice towards them, in giving them, 
for wiſe reaſons unknown to us, their 
different degrees of happineſs. 
In the laſt place, it may be more par. 
ticularly objected, that there is a great 
inequality in the ſpiritual advantages | 


which mei have, and which concern 


their eternal ſalvation. Thus in the pre- 


ſent ſtate of the world, we :ſee that a 


great part of it lies in ignorance and 
idolatry, while other parts have the clear | 
and happy light of the goſpel. And in 
former ages, the ancient Jews had the 


| peculiar advantages of a revelation, while 


the far greateſt part of mankind in the 


heathen nations, was involved in barba- 


rity and darkneſs. And here the Juſtice 


of God may alſo be vindicated, by our 
ſuppoſing that he has given to all men 
ſufficient reaſonable powers, by which | 


they may diſcover his being and attri- 


butes, and their duty to him, with the 
probability of a life to come. And if 
they ſo far improve their minds, and en- 
deavour to find out the will of God, as 
their circumſtances will allow, there is 
no doubt but they will enjoy a propor- 
tionable degree of happineſs. 80 that | 
though God has not given them all the | 

| advan» 
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advantages that are neceflary to their SER N. 

perfection, he has yet given them reaſon, 35 2 , 
enough to endeavour after improvement, 

and for their uſe of that, they will be 

juſtly accountable. Since therefore, ſome 

means are given to all, the Tuftice of 

God is ſufficiently vindicated, though all 

have not the ſuperior light of revelation. 

For he may make his rational creatures, 

in what manner he pleaſes, inſtances of 

happineſs here, and glory hereafter. 


From the whole, we may draw the 
following practical inferences. In the 
1. Place then, the Juſtice of God is a 
glorious pattern for us to imitate. If 
God, the ſupreme and omnipotent being, 
is juſt in all his dealings with his crea- 
tures, and treats them according to their 
different circumſtances, making all rea- 
ſonable allowances for them; this ought 
do teach us in our low ſituation to be juſt 
do our fellow-creatures, to regard their 
reaſonable claims upon us, and not to uſe 
our little power, in an arbitrary and ty- 
rannical manner over them. It ought to 
| excite us to act with truth and honeſty, 
not to injure the happineſs of any, and 


| to abſtain from all little arts of fraud and 
— violence. 


— 2 — , —— 
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SERM. violence. It ought to ſhew us, that in- 
— 


juſtice and oppreſſion, are abſurd and 
unreaſonable, and contrary to the bene- 


volent and happy conſtitution of things 


eſtabliſned by our righteous Creator. If 


ve thus follow the divine pattern of righ- 


teouſneſs, we ſhall, in ſome degree, in 


our low. capacity, be perfect as our hea- 
venly Father is perfect. And how amia- 


ble muſt be the character of that perſon 
who endeavours to follow the eternal rules 


of Juſtice and truth, by which the great 
Sovereign of the univerſe himſelf | is ever 


determined in all his operations. 
2. The Juſtice of God is a ſure ground 


of comfort to good men. God is not un- 


righteous, to uſe the words of the apoſtle, 


_ that he ſbould forget their works and labour, 
that proceedeth of love. He cannot but 
make a diſtinction between them and the 
vicious; for he muſt conſider them as 
objects juſtly worthy of his favour and 
protection; and to negle&t them would 
be to deny himſelf, and to diſregard the 
difference between good and evil: there- 
fore, ſuch men may rely upon the Juſtice 
of God, that, whatever be the preſent 
appearance of things ; whatever troubles 
. . ng 
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infirmities they may now labour under, s E R N. 


their happineſs in the final event ſhall be — 


ſecured. All the inexplicable diſpenſati- 


ons of providence, that perplex them 
now, ſhall then be unravelled to their 


joy and ſatisfaction; and there ſhall be 


a juſt diſtribution of happineſs and glory 
to them, by the righteous Lord, who 


Toveth the righteous, and whoſe countenance 


doth behold the upright. 


In the laſt place, the Juſtice of God 
ought to be matter of terror to the vici- 
ous and wicked. For if God is juſt, how 


can they expect that their wickedneſs 


ſhall be 5 shall not he render 
to them according ta their works, and 


bring upon them their own iniquity ? 
Shall not their unjuſt and oppreſſive deeds 
be remembered by him, which they did 
in defiance of him, and in contempt of 
his laws and government ? Will it not be 


Juſt for him to bring upon them deſtruc- 


tion and miſery? And then, alas! who 
can deliver them from his almighty arm? 


Where will the workers of iniquity hide 


themſelves from his vengeance ? They 


ſhall be reſerved as unhappy inſtances of 


his Juſtice, in that place where there is 


Weeßi 5 and wailing, and gnaſhing of 
I N tecth. 
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8 ERM. teeth. So ſhall the Juſtice of God be 
2 then fully vindicated, in ſuffering them 
to triumph and proſper a little in this 
ſtate of things: and to everlaſting ages it 
5 ſhall be proclaimed, Juſt and true are thy 
ways, thou King I — Fo 


Dr 
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SERMON VII. 
The Omnipreſence of Gon. 


| Jeneuran XX UII, 24. 


Can any man hi de himſelf in ſecret places, 
that I ſhall not fee him? ſaith the Lord: 
40 not I. fill heaven and earth ? ſait 4 the | 
Lore. 


F all the attributes of the Deity, 8 E RN. 
his immenſity, or being every Nis 
where, ſeems moſt nearly to con- 
cern us: for though he were infinitely 
powerful, wiſe, and good, yet if we 
could conceive him not to be always with 
us, thoſe properties would be of much 
leſs conſequence to us, becauſe it is Poſſi- 
ble, we might not feel their effects. But 
to think of him as ever exiſtent with us, 
in whatever ſituation and circumſtances 

wie may be, gives us the moſt awful view 

of his nature, and repreſents our mor al 

behaviour as of infinite importance; ſince 

we muſt ever be obſerved by him, to 
whom all things are continually 22 

I 2 n 
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Ss ERM. In the words I have read, without con- 


VII. . . . | . 
0 ſidering their connexion with what goes 


before, we hear the prophet aſſerting, that 
God is every where preſent ; that there is 
no place, how retired and ſecret ſoever, 
where he is not; no part of ſpace where 
he does not exiſt; and that it is in vain for 
men to conceal themſelves, or their acti- 
ons, from his all- ſeeing eye. Can any man 
hide bimſelf in ſecret places, that I ſhall not 

fee him? ſaith the Lord: do not I fill Deaven. 
and earth? ſaith the Lord. 
In diſcourſing « on this ſubject, I ſhall 


'L Endeavour to repreſent to you, the 
truth of this atrribute of God, his 


immenſity, or ys * every where 
preſent. 


II. I ſhall mention ſome 1 con- 
ſequences of this doctrine. And 


Laſtly, make ſome practical uſes of it. 


I. Then I am to repreſent to you, che 
truth of this perfection of God, his being 
every where preſent. 
Before the light of the goſpel ſhone 
upon the world, the heathens had but 
very dark and imperfect notions of this 
Me. They ſeem to have had no 


appre- 
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apprehenſion of God, as an infinitely s E RM. 
perfect being, who exiſted every where. VII. 
For as they imagined a plurality of Gods, | 
ſo they thought each of them to be con- 
fined within the limits of his proper ſo- 
vereignty and power. They fancied them 
to be ſet over particular countries and 
regions, and to be their protectors and 
defenders ; or to have dominion in parti- 
cular things. Some they thought to rule 
over the ſea; others in the air, and fire; 
ſome over woods and foreſts; others over 
the hills, and valleys, and rivers, &c. 
But no one nation except the Jews, had 
any notion of the unity of God, and his 
being every where preſent. Some indeed, 
of the more rational and philoſophic 
among men, apprehended, that there was 
one God ſupreme over all the reſt, and 
that he was unlimited with regard to his 
_ Preſence and power; but theſe were ſo 
very few, that they had no influence to 
remove the prevailing ignorance. 
But in the revelation which we have 
now, which has brought life and im- 
mortality to light, we are taught in the 
cleareſt manner, what we are to believe 
concerning this perfection of God. For 
in the ſcriptures, there is frequent men- 
T3 tion 


219. The Omnipreſence of Gon. 
SERM. tion made of it in the ſtrongeſt terms. 
i — 1 ſhall only repeat ſome paſſages, that are 
moſt obvious. In the cxxxixth Pſalm, 
the Pſalmiſt expreſſes his ſentiments of it 
in very affecting language. O Lord, ſays 
he, thou knoweſt my down-ſitting, and mine 
883 up-rifing ; whither ſhall I go from thy hi- 
rit, or whither ſhall J flee from thy preſence? 
Tf Taſcend into heaven thou art there, if I 
make my bed in hell thou art there alſo; if I 
take the wings of the morning, and dwell in 
the uttermoſt parts of the ſea, even there ſhall 
thy hand lead me. If I ſay, ſurely the dark- 
neſs ſhall cover me, even the night ſhall be 
light about me, yea the darkneſs bideth not 
from thee. In like manner it is faid in the 
book of Job, xxxiv. 21.' His eyes are upon 
the ways of man, and he ſeeth all his goings ; 
chere is no darkneſs, nor ſhadow of death, 
where the workers of iniquity may hide them- 
ſelves. So alſo Solomon expreſſeth him- 
ſelf, 1 Kings viii. 27. But will God in- 
deed divell with men upon earth ? behold, 
the heaven, and the heaven of heavens can- 
not contain thee. And St. Paul, Acts xvii, 
fays of God, that he is not far from every 
one of ts ; for in him we live, move, and 
bade our bi "g. 


And 
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And as the ſcriptures are thus clear ERM. 
concerning this divine attribute, ſo our is 
reaſon, when calmly conſulted, teaches 
us the ſame thing. And indeed, the de- 
clarations of the goſpel have in general, 9 
ſet men upon enquiring farther into re- 
ligion by their reaſon, than otherwiſe, —_ 
perhaps, they would ever have done. | 
Now from reaſon we may argue thus. 

If we allow, that all things whatſoever 
we obſerve in the univerſe, are the effects 
of God's power, and that they were cre- 
ated by him, it is plain, that he muſt 
have been preſent with the things when 
they were made; for where his power 
was exerted, there he muſt be. For no 
power of a being can act, in a natural 
way, where the being itſelf does not exiſt. 
Now we ſee, that theſe works of God, 
are diſperſed through boundleſs ſpace, in 

great variety, and ſome of them to an 
incomprehenſible diſtance from others, | 
though placed in an exact order or pro- | 
portion; ſo that their is a general deſign 1 
carried on in all the parts of the univerſe, [ 
| how far ſoever removed from one ano- —_ [ 
ther, in the ſame moment of time. Par- . [ 
ticularly in the heaven above, we obſerve © l 
an infinite number of glorious bodies, 
I 4 placed 


- 
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SERM, placed at immenſe diſtances from one 


1 


another, performing their motions with 
the greateſt exactneſs and harmony, and 
having their diſtances, magnitudes, and 
figures, fitted in the juſteſt proportion. 
No the Creator, when he made them, 
muſt have been preſent with each of 
them, to form and poiſe them, and ſet 
them in motion, with ſuch degree of 
movement, as fitted the orbs they were 
intended to deſcribe. For how could he 
act and form things, where he was not? 
He muſt have been preſent at their im- 
menſe diſtances, when he ſtationed thoſe 
bodies; neither could they continue in 
that tate any time, without his preſence 
and aſſiſtance.— He muſt ſtill be always 
preſent with each of them to preſerve 
their motions, and to prevent them from 
ruin and confuſion. A very ſuperficial _ 
view of the works of nature, will ſhew 
us an infinite power, exerted at all times, 
and in all places of the Univerſe. There 
is an infinity of new animals and vege- 
tables conſtantly produced, with an a- 
mazing ſubtilty of parts, and with all 
the marks of wiſdom and power impreſ- 
ſed upon them; and the operations of 
Nature are inceliantly going on, in every 
corner; 


— 
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corner; while ſome things are dying and 8 ERM. 
diſſolved, others are riſing into being and 8 
new formed. And as all things, we ob- 
ſerve, are in a continual flux, ever alter- 
ing their ſtate, ſome paſſing from a more 
groſs and imperfect to a more perfect; 
and others, on the contrary, tending to 
a diſſolution and vaniſning; and all this 
without any power or activity of the 
things themſelves; and ſtill in ſuch man- 
ner, that the beauty and order of the 
Whole is preſerved, and the general plan 
or deſign carried on: all this, I ſay, 
 ſhews evidently, that the ſame power 
- which firſt brought things into being, is 
ſtill employed at all times, in every cor- 
ner of the univerſe; for it requires the 
dame degree of power,” conſtantly to 
maintain the ſucceſſion of ſuch an infi- 
' nity of fluctuating things, which it did 
in the beginning to make them. For | | 
| how can all thoſe infinitely various ope- | 
rations be carried on at the ſame time, 
unleſs the Divine Architect is every where 
by preſent to direct and enliven them? And 
this is more particularly viſible, when we 
conſider how animal life is preſerved in 
a vaſt number of creatures, by a won- 
derful circulation of * fluids and juices in 
their 
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SERUM. their bodies, which ſeem every moment 
— 


to depend upon an inviſible mover, and 
are all of them fitted to the particular 
circumſtances of their being; all this can 
never be underſtood, unleſs we ſuppoſe 


that the Divine power is every where pre- 


ſent with them. For how is it poſſible, 
that thoſe fluids can be kept warm, and 


circulate in the bodies of animals, with-. 


out this power continually exerting itſelf 
in them? We ſee how any other motion 


excited by art in ſuch fluids, quickly- 


ceaſes. And therefore, there appears 


plainly a Divine power continually pre- 


| ſent and acting in every animal. And, 

as there is ſuch an infinite number of va- 
rious animals diſperſed through the uni- 
verſe, this power muſt likewiſe be ex- 


tended every where, and always with 
them. If then the ſame power which 


made things, be continually exerted in 


all places where there is being, God muſt 


exiſt wherever his power is, and be pre- 
ſent with the things where it produces 


effects. And therefore, if God muſt be 
preſent with his works, he muſt exiſt in 
every part of ſpace in the univerſe, as 


they are ſcattered through the whole with 
15 N 2 50 or 


$I \ 
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an inne variety; that is, he muſt be s R M. 
every where preſent. , | 


But farther, it is evident, that being 


every where preſent 1s the higheſt degree 


of perfection; becauſe if it is a perfection 
to exiſt at all, and a greater to exiſt 
through longer periods of time, it muſt 


alſo be a perfection to exiſt in larger pon 
tions of ſpace, and ſo on, till we arrive 
at the notion of a boundleſs being that 


is every where. Therefore, if God is 


not every where preſent, he cannot be 


infinitely perfect, but muſt only be a fi- 


nite being, confined within certain li- 
mits, and his powers determined, which 


ſeems contrary to the natural notion of a 


firſt and neceſſary cauſe; and then we 
might alſo imagine another being more 
perfect and of ſuperior attributes, which 


is a plain abſurdity ; for is it not abſurd 
to imagine, the poſſibility of a being 


more perfect than the cauſe of all things? 


It 1s true, it! is difficult for us, from 
our weak and narrow notions, to ima- 


gine, how this can be an attribute of . 
the Divine nature; but we ſee that it 


muſt be ſo, becauſe it is impoſſible for 
his power to act where he is not, and 


ck without thus he could not be all- 
7 powertul 
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SERM. powerful and infinitely perfect. How- 


VII. 


ever, we may conceive of it faintly | in this 


manner. As we ſee that inferior crea- 
tures, of leſs perfect powers than Our- 
ſelves, have a leſs ſphere of activity, in 
which they act and exert their powers at 


a leſs diſtance, and can attend to fewer 


things than we; ſo we may imagine, 
that there may be other beings more per- 
fect than us, which uſe their powers at a 
greater diſtance, and attend to more 
things in greater variety. And by en- 


larging our imagination, we may fill 
conceive, that there may be i incompara- 


bly more perfect beings than theſe, that 


can uſe their faculties at greater diſtances, 
and upon a greater variety of things, 


and ſo on; till by thus aſcending 1 in our 


thoughts, we may conceive a being in- 
finitely perfect, whoſe powers are exerted 


every where, upon an infinite variety of 
things, through the immenſity of ſpace. 
And this is God, who by the neceſſity of 
his nature exiſts every where, and fills all 


things; or, as the ſcripture expreſſeth | 
it, in whom we live, move, and Abe. our 
being. 1 


I might alſo mention, that * bare 


endeavour ed to illuſtrate the notion of 


God's 


Q 
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God's being every where preſent with his s K RM. 
works, by the compariſon of a ſoul that 3 — 
animates a body. Not that they ſup- 

poſed God to be the ſoul of the world, 

for that is too groſs; but only, that as 

the ſoul gives life and motion to the body, L 

and is ſenſible of whatever happens to it, 

ſo God acts upon his works, and per- 

ceives all occurrences among them. 41441 


1 come now to the 


II. Thing 1 propoſed; mention / 


ſome general Goes”? of this doc- 
trine of God's bent Fly. Ade preſent. 
And 
1. We ſee plainly * 3 the 
unity of the Divine nature, and the ab- 
ſurdity of Polytheiſm. For if there could 
be more Gods than one, then each of 
theſe muſt be infinite, and every where 
preſent, or elſe each of them muſt exiſt 
within certain limits, and be confined to 
particular regions of the univerſe. Now 
in the firſt caſe, if there could be a plu- 
rality of infinite beings, then each of 
them muſt exiſt together in every part of 
| ſpace, and operate together in the various 
productions of nature; ſo that to every 
effect, there would be more than one in- 
finite 
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SERM. finite cauſe to produce it: and beſides 


VII. 


0 this, their natures muſt be ſo blended to- 


gether, that there muſt be confuſion ; for 
how is it poſſible, without confuſion, to 


imagine different beings of the ſame kind, 
each of them having immenſity, and fill- 
ing all things. And we can no more 
conceive, how more beings than one, of 


the ſame kind, can have immenſity, or 
be every where preſent, than that more 
bodies than one, can be in the one and 
the ſame place. But if in the other caſe, 
we could luppoſe each of them to be con- 


| fined within certain limits and regions 
of the univerſe, and their powers re- 


ſtrained to ſome particular things, which 
was the notion of the heathens ; then 
theſe muſt be imperfect beings, of limited 


powers, ſeparated from, and independent 


of one another, and each of them inca- 
pable of doing a variety of things; and 
then there could be no infinitely perfect, 
ſupreme, and neceſſary cauſe of all things; 
and conſequently, there could be no pro- 


per object of ſupreme worſhip and ado- 
ration, becauſe each of theſe, might oc- 


caſionally, be unable to aſſiſt their vota- 


Ties. So that God's being every where 
preſent, ſhews plainly the unity of the 


Deity 3 
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Deity; which is the foundation of all true 8 ERM. 


and rational religion. 
2. From hence it is evident, that God 
muſt be alſo infinite in knowledge. For 


if he is every where preſent, if he exiſts 
in every part or portion of ſpace, all 


things, and their properties, and circum- 
ſtances muſt be known unto him, and 


he muſt ſee them diſtinctly, in whatever 
way they may be involved together. No- 


thing can be hidden from him or kept 
ſecret; all things muſt be within the 
reach of his view. And therefore, all 
the actions of all moral agents, however 
diſperſed through the univerſe, muſt be 
perfectly known unto him; he muſt 
hnow their drum- fitting and ub-rifing, and 
underſtand their thoughts afar off. The in- 
moſt and eſſential parts of their nature 


muſt be known unto him, and be con- 


tinually before him. They cannot diſ- 
ſemble with him, nor conceal their moſt 


5 inward motions from him. 
3. If God is every where preſent, we 


VII. 


Y 805 ſee alſo, that his providence muſt 


extend to all, even the minuteſt things. 
For if he exiſts in every part of infinite 


ſpace, what alteration, what movement 


can there be of any the leaſt particle of 
| matter, 
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. u. matter, that he does not perceive? what 
wing effect can be produced but by his per- 
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miſſion ? As he is intimately and eſſenti- 
ally preſent with every thing, even the 
ſmalleſt incidents muſt be regarded by 
him, and under his care, and perhaps, 
made uſe of by him to bring about the 
greateſt events. Nor can the multiplicity 
of objects embarraſs him, and obſtruct 


his attention to particulars; for it is plain, 
that if he is equally preſent with all 


things, he can equally attend to all. If in 
things that are within the reach of our own 


ſenſes, we can often attend to a variety, and {| 


obſerve any conſiderable change in their 


arrangement and number at the ſame 


time, what ſhall we ſay of him, whoſe 
ſenſation (if I may ſo expreſs it), is ex- 
tended every where? Shall not he, whoſe 
faculties are abſolutely perfect, and ever 
preſent with all things, perceive all their 


changes and various effects, without any 
labour or perplexity ? If he is alike pre- 
ſent with all things, the minuteſt as well 
as the greateſt, muſt be obſerved equally 
by him; fo that, as our Saviour expreſ- 
ſeth it, a Sparrow cannot fall to the ground 
without hum, and even the very hairs of our 
bead are all ö | 


By Hence 
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4. Hence alſo, from a juſt notion of 5E RM, 
this attribute of God, we may underſtand _ > 
the meaning of a great variety of pa. 
ſages in the ſcriptures, which otherwiſe 
would be obſcure. Thus, when bodily 
parts are attributed to God, the ſenſe 
cannot be, that he who is every where 
has any parts, but only that the ſerip- 
ture repreſents his perfections, according 
to the language and apprehenſion of 
mankind. Thus, when the hand of God 
is ſaid to perform any thing, the ſenſe 
can only be, that the power of God ef- 
fects it. 80 again, when eyes and ears 
are aſcribed to him, the meaning is, that 
as certainly as men ke and hear, ſo God 
perceives and knows, whatever is done; 
or when a mouth is aſcribed to him, it is 
to be underſtood, that as men ſpeak and 
expreſs their ſentiments, ſo God can and 
does communicate his will. In like man- 
ner, when God is ſaid to be in heaven, 
or dwell in heaven, the ſenſe 18, that 
though God is every where preſent, yet 
in heaven, among angels, and the ſpirits 
of juſt men made per rfect, he manifeſts 
his power and goodneſs in a more parti- 1 1 
cular and glorious manner, and that = 
there he gives brighter diſcoveries of him- 


LANE ſelf. 
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8 ERM. ſelf. To the ſame purpoſe, when God 
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I. is faid to be in his temple on earth, it is 
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ſignified, that as by his appointment his 


worſhip was performed there, ſo he had 


a particular regard to the prayers and 


religious ſervices of his people in that 
place. Not but that God will hear the 


prayers of the humble from whatever 


corner they come ; but as he will have a 
Juſt regard for his own inſtitutions, our 
Prayers and religious ſervices will ſtill be 
more acceptable to him, if they are per- 
formed, where he, for order and publick 
example, has appointed them. 
In the laſt place, we may ſee from 
hence, that God is a proper object of 
adoration and praiſe. A being that can- 
not be every where, and that cannot diſ. 
cern the true ſentiments and ſincerity ot 
the heart, muſt be a very improper ob- _ 


ject of religious worſhip. But as God is 


every where preſent, he can at all times 
and in every place be addreſſed ; he can- 
not be ignorant of the various wants and 
neceſſities of them that call upon him. 
The true God of the univerſe, will al- 
ways be diſtinguiſhed from the deities 
and vanities of the heathens in this, that 


as they are of limited powers and capa- 
Cities, 


} 
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eities, and cannot help their votaries in 8 E RM. 
particular circumſtances; he on the con-. VII. 
trary, exiſts every where, and will al. 
ways be as the prophet Jeremiah, xx111. 
expreſſeth 1 it, 4 God at hand and not os off. 

It remains How, that we apply what 
has been: ſaid to our practice. And 
I. If this be true, that God is every 
where preſent, then we ſee that our be- 
haviour, and the whole of our moral 
actions, muſt be of the greateſt impor- 
tance to us, as they are eontinually ob- 
ſerved by him, who hath power to puniſn 
or reward, and one day will paſs a righ- 
teous ſentence upon us. It is given as a 
rule by ſome moraliſts, to exeite to the 
practice of virtue, that we ſhould ſuppoſe 
frequently with ourſelves, that we are in 
the view of ſome perſons remarkable for 
goodneſs, that we ſhould reflect what 
they would think of our behaviour; and 
ſhall we not much more be perſuaded to 
a reaſonable and pious deportment, from 
this awful conſideration, that we are con- 
ſtantly in the-view of him who 1s higher 
than the higheſt ? If we are ſtruck with 
awe in the preſence of men, who are 
eminent for their wiſdom and ſuperior 
character in life, ſhall we not have the 
K 2 moſt 
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s ERM. moſt profound regard for the preſence of 
VII. him, who is the all-wiſe and almighty 
Creator, juſt and holy, and who has vice 
and wickedneſs in the greateſt abhor-. 
rence ? Let us therefore, endeavour at all 
times, to have it in our minds, that we 
are in the preſence of him that made us, 
who hath given a law of action by which 
we are to be judged, and to which, if 
we conform ourſelves, we ſhall be happy. 
Let us remember, when we are tempted 
to ſin, in ſecret, and in retirement from 
all obſervation, that the. eyes of the 
Lord are upon the ways F man, and 
that he ſeeth all his goings; and let us 
| frequently examine, whether our conduct 
5 be pleaſing to that almighty Being, in 
| obeſe hand our breath is, whoſe are all our 
Ways, and who can de rey both body and 
foul in bell, 
2. From hence alſo, we ſee that good 
men have a ſure ground of inward quiet 
and ſatisfaction. As God is ever preſent 
with them, he knows their integrity of 
life, he ſees their ſecret behaviour, and 
all their good and charitable works; and 
he will not be unrighteous to forget 
them. To uſe the words of the prophet 
Malachi, A book of remembrance will be 
Lo written 
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written before him, for them that. feared S E R M. 


tbe Lord, and thought on his name. But 
if good men are oppreſſed with calumny, 
and their virtue be called into queſtion, 


and perhaps, their natural weakneſs mag- 
nified into crimes, nothing can afford 
greater comfort than this, that they have 


an impartial witneſs who knows their 
innocence, and who will one day openly 
acquit them. They need not value the 
peeviſh and ill-natured cenſures of the 
world; if their own hearts do not con- 
demn them, they know that the all-ſecing 
God will juſtify them. 7 
3. From hence alſo, good men have 
jut reaſon to truſt in God, at all times 


and in all places. For if he is every where 


preſent, he is to be relied upon continu- 
ally, as a God at hand. The beſt of friends 


may be at a diſtance, and there may be 


no help in them; but nothing can ſeclude 


us from our eee e with God, who 


fills the immenſity of ſpace. If we are 
acceptable to him, and it is proper for 
our happineſs, we may be aſſured of his 


protection in every ſituation, late, and 


cCircumſtance. 


In the laſt place, the conſideration of 


God 8 5 being every where preſent, ought 


K 3 to 
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EA M. to be matter of terror to wicked and ir- 
A Teligious men. For as he is ever with 
them, and their wickedneſs cannot be 
concealed from him, they may juſtly 
fear, that the divine vengeance will over-. 
take them. And where will the workers 
of iniquity hide themſelves from his all- 
ſeeing eye? Whither will they go from 
His ſpirit, or flee from his preſence ? All 
nature is not able to ſcreen them from 
his view, or deliver them from his al- 
mighty arm. There is no darkneſs nor 
 Hadow of death, where the workers of 7 ini 


g may hide e 
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8 E R M 0 wy VIII. 
On Faith. 


Acrs xvI. 31. 


Beli eve on the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and thou 
Halt be ſaved, and thy houſe. 
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HESE words were ſpoken by 5 
St. Paul, in anſwer to a queſtion 
of the utmoſt importance; Vat 

mu Ido to be ſaved? He had been preach- 
ing at Philippi, a city in the Lower Aſia, 

where he had been perſecuted, as he uſu- | 
ally was, and thrown into priſon, with 1 
his companion Silas; when lo! after 3 Wit 

prayer, at midnight, the priſon doors Wil 

were in a miraculous manner opened, 9 il | 
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At which the jailor, being in great con- - © Wh 
ſternation, and ſeeing. the immediate 101 
power of God giving teſtimony to the I 
goſpel, could no longer doubt of its di- 5 m6 
vine original, and of the miilion of the Wis 


apoſtle to preach it. And then, reflect-- {1 

ing on his own wretchedneſs, and the 1 
necetlity of being a partaker of this ſal- : "PI 
5 1 vation T1 


On Faith. 


TJ Rn yation that was offered, he with great 


earneſtneſs aſks the apoſtle, What muſt 
J 1o be ſaved? To which he had for a 
full anſwer, the words of the text, Be- 
lieve on the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and thou © 
— be ſaved, Node 
In which, we plainly ſee the condition 
upon which we are to expect Salvation, 
viz. that wwe believe on the Lord ON 
Chrift. And this, as it is of the utmoſt 
conſequence to us to know it, is fre- 
quently inculcated to us in the New 
Teſtament. Thus our Saviour himſelf 
tells the Jews, John viii. 28. If e believe 
not that T am be (the Chriſt), yr feall die 
in your ſins. "Aga again, John iii. 18. 
He that believeth on him is not condemned, 
but he that believeth not, is condemned al- 
ready, Seca iſe he believeth not on the name 
of ihe on! 'y begotten Son of God. And after 
His reflirreftion, in his laſt diſcourſe with 
his di iſciples, he tells them, Mark xvi. 16. 
Le th foot believerh, and is baptized, ſhall be 
faved, but be that beizeveth not ſball be damn- 
rd. So" very plain it is, that the believ- 
ing on jeſus Chriſt, is the condition of 
bur ſalvation. ' Now this believing on 
him, implics 2 ſuitable knowledge - 3 
EE him 


On Faith. 


him; that! is, of his doctrine, and what s E R 3 


he hath done, and the method of ſalva- 


degree of knowledge is required in all, 
but ſuch only as is conſiſtent with our 
capacities, our opportunities, and cir- 


cumftances. And ſuch knowledge is evi- 


dently neceſſary ; for in general, believ- 
ing ſuppoſes the knowledge of the things 
that are believed. And to believe im- 
plicitly, without knowing ſomething of 
the nature of the thing, and what we 
believe about it, is indeed to e no- 
thing at all. 

In the following diſcourſe, I all en- 
deavour 5 


I. To conſider in general, what it is 
to believe, and make ſome obſerva- 


tions. And then 


II. What it is to believe in the Lord 
Jeff Chriſt. Jam 


1. Then to conſider, in general, what 
it is to believe, and make ſome obſervati- 
ons. Now to believe any: thing, 1s to 
aſſent to the truth of it, upon ſome pro- 


per proof or evidence. For all propoſi- 


tic nz that we believe to be tr ue, we ei- 
ther 


tion through him. Not that the ſame ; 
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grounds or evidence; ſo that believing is, 


ſtrictly ſpeaking, tbe judgment or deter- 
mination. of the mind, concerning the. 
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ther ſee immediately to be ſo, or we are 
 perfuaded of their truth, upon ſome 


truth of any thing. There are ſome 


things in the firſt place, we ſee clearly, 


and immediately to be true, without any 
intermediate proof or evidence; and 
theſe are the firſt principles of our know- 
ledge, or maxims, by the means of 
which we ſee other things to be certainly 
true; and thoſe truths ſo diſcovered by 


them, are the grounds or matter of ſcience. 


firſt principles, we in a manner ſee to 
be true, and we know them, ſo far as 


be reſiſted. 


And ſuch truths as we deduce from the 
we can depend upon our faculties; and 
the evidence is ſo ſtrong, that it cannot 


are other things, for the truth of which 
there 1s ſome proof and evidence given, 


though the mind is not ſo affected by it, 
as to be fully convinced of their truth, 
without ſome remains of doubt; and 


theſe are matters of opinion: and they 
are ſaid to be more or leſs probable, ac- 
cording as there appears more or leſs 


probability of their _ true. Now 


between 


In the ſecond place, there 
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between theſe two kinds, there is a third s E RM. 
ſort of truths, of a moral and religious 9 N 
nature, of which the evidence is not ſo 

clear and determined as in the firſt caſe, 

but is much ſtronger, and more affect- 

ing than the ſecond caſe, and which have 

fach plain and perſuaſive proof, that the 

mind reſts ſatisfied with their certainty. 
Their evidence 1s of a different nature 
from that of the firſt, though they are 
equally true and convincing ; but it is of 

a ſuperior kind, to that which ſupports 

any common opinions, as-it leaves no 
doubt of their certainty. The being of 

God, and his attributes, and the obliga- 
tions to virtue, and in ſhort, all the 
ruths of natural religion, are of this ſort. 

The evidence or proof that is brought 

for them, though it is not ſo clear as 
that which is given in ſome ſciences, yet 

it is ſo plain and affecting, that the 
mind is as fully perſuaded, as of any 
thing whatſoever. Of the ſame kind are 
the truths of Revealed Religion; there is 

ſuch evidence given for them, ſuch a 
combination of circumſtances, and ſuch 

a variety of views, in which they may be 
conſidered as rational and worthy of 


God, that there is no doubt leſt to a ſe- 
rious 
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SERM. rious and - inquiſitive mind. And the 


VIII. 
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proof, upon the whole, 1s ſuch, that it 
is ſufficient to demand our aſſent, and de- 
termine us to action; for if we regard 
nothing as true which has nat a demon- 
ſtrable evidence, our knowledge would 


be very confined, and extend to a very 


few things indeed ; and we ſhould be ig- 
norant of many truths, that greatly con- 
cern our ' happineſs in this world; ſince 
the moſt important truths, have not al- 


ways the ſtrongeſt and cleareſt proves of 


their certainty. 
It is only with regard to theſe truths 


of Revealed Religion, or the goſpel, that 
I now conſider what it is to Believe. 


And here it is to obſerved, that the 


Belief of theſe truths of the goſpel in the 
ordinary way, is to be acquired in the 


ſame manner, as the belief of any other 


moral or natural truths whatever, by 
our reaſoning, and by a ſerious enquiry. 


For as our reaſon is the light of the Lord 
within us, we are to be directed by that, 


as the grounds and means of all our 
knowledge. And ſo far is it from being 


true, that chriſtianity is not founded on 
argument and reaſon, that on the con- 
trary, in the ſcriptures, we are often 

called 
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called upon to examine and conſider the SE RM, 
VIII. 
great truths of religion, and the evidences 
for them; that we may be ready, as St. 
Peter expreſſeth it, fo give a reaſon of the 
hope that is in us. And though the goſ- 
pel chiefly depends upon the truth of Wil 
ſome facts, we are to conſider and rea- Wit 
ſon upon the probability of them ; and | | 
| 


— — — 


we are to reflect upon the various cir- 
cumſtances that concur to make them 

credible. Juſt as in common life, we 

determine concerning the truth of a fact, 
from the evidence given, and circum- 

ſtances that attend it: and unleſs we thus 
weigh things, we cannot act as rational 

creatures. But then, we are not to make 
greater demands for our ſatisfaction, than 3 
on other important occaſions we ſhould | 
require; for we muſt be content with 
what the nature of things will afford, 
and we are not to expect ſenſible and de- 
monſtrative proof, when a moral cer- It 
tainty 1s ſufficient. And therefore, when [i 
we are called to beheve the goſpel, and fo Fit 
believe in our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, the mean- 
ing can only be, that we are required to | a 
aſſent to the truths of the goſpel, and _ _ 

the claim of our Saviour, after a reaſon- 

able and juſt. enquiry. And in like man- 
5 | ner, il 
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SERM. ner, when we are required to believe any 


| VIII. 


wy Particular doctrines, ſaid to be delivered 
ee the goſpel, we are to ſearch the ſcrip- 


tures, and examine the paſſages: brought 


to confirm them, by Juſt ice * 


5 rational deduction. 


It is true, we SF ER the New Teſta. 


ment of ſome perſons being converted, 


and believing the goſpel almoſt in a mo- 
ment, upon ſome of the apoſtles preachs 
ing unto them; fo that one would think, 


they had no time to conſider and reaſon 


about it. But then it is to be-remem- 
bered, that the preaching of the goſpel, 


was uſually accompanied with ſome mi- 


racles, or wonderful works, that ſhewed 
the power of God, giving teſtimony. to 


© the truth of what they affirmed: 80 that 


there could not be much reaſoning, when 
miraculous facts were plain to their ſenſes, 
which like experiments confirmed the 
whole of what was declared. They could 
not deny what they ſaw with their eyes, 


nor could they think, that God would 


ever give his concurrence to a falſhood, 


or ſuffer them to be deceived invincibly, 
with an impoſture in a matter of ſuch 
conſequence. And therefore, in ſuch 
caſes men muſt be ſtruck at once, with 

a ſtrong 


. oo Ss. nr RES. ee as 
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of the jatlor, in Chap. xvi. where the text 
is. He ſaw, that upon the praying of 


St. Paul and his companion, the priſon 
was ſhaken, and all the doors were 


opened, and therefore he was convinced 
that God favoured their cauſe, and that 


the goſpel preached was true; upon 
which he addreſſes himſelf to them, aha. 


muſt T do to be ſaved ? But now ſince thoſe 


miraculous powers are ceaſed, and the 


preachers of the goſpel only deliver and 
reaſon upon what they find in the ſerip- 
tures, men are not ordinarily convincetl 
in ſuch a ſudden and inſtantaneous man- 
ner. They muſt conſider the ſtrength 


of the teftimony given, that ſuch won- 


derful works were actually performed, 
which now they have not opportunity to 


ſee. They muſt examine the goodneſs 


nl reaſonableneſs of the doctrines they 


are brought to confirm, whether they 
are worthy of God; and they muſt re- 
HeEet upon theſe prophectes that ate 


given in the ſeriptures, as ſtanding mi- 


racles in all ages. And if they ſeriouſſy 
do this, there is no doubt but that they 


Will be believer s. IE are to 0 confer, 


and 


143 
a ſtrong conviction of the truth of the 8 ER RM. 
goſpel. And this we ſee, was the caſe a nds 
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SE RM. and reaſon, and deliberate upon the truth 
2 of the goſpel, and then to embrace it 


upon rational conviction. Not but that 


men, even ſince the ceaſing of miracles, 
may almoſt all at once, be ſuddenly 


brought to the belief of the goſpel, Ki! 
be converted. Some truths of religion 


may be repreſented in ſuch a light, that 


they may ſtrike the mind, as it were in a 


moment, and make the whole appear to 


be credible. The mind itſelf too may at 


ſometimes be better diſpoſed to receive 


truth, than at others. Some awful 
events of providence, may make men im- 

mediately become religious, and ſubmit 
to the goſpel. And above all, God may 


by ſome ſupernatural influence or power, 


act upon the ſouls of men. Some divine 
light may ſo dart itſelf in upon them, 
and repreſent things in ſuch a view, that 
they cannot heſitate, but readily become 
believers, without long reaſoning and 


enquiry. 


But here it may be ſaid, how are the 
generality of mankind to receive the goſ- 
pel revelation, and believe it; for they 


cannot reaſon abſtractly about it, nor 


will their circumſtances allow them to 


make long enquiries, To which it may 
be 


75 Ora 145 
be anſwered, that every min is to do s ER M. 


the beſt he can, in à matter of fuch con- VIII. ; 


ſequence, which thus concerns the hap- 
pineſs of his ſoul ; and the ſame hogs 
of knowledge and reafon 1s not expected 
of all men. They are to do in this, 
what all do in other caſes of i importance ; 
they are to conduct themſelves as far. as 
they can by their own reaſon, arid then; 
when they are at a loſs, they are to ap- 
ply to others of more knowledge and 
kill, and upon whoſe integ grity they can 
depend. And befides this, it may be 
added, that all men, in whatever con- 
dition, and of how low underſtanding 
ſoever, may go a great way of them- 
ſelves, toward being fatisfied of the truth 
of religion, They muſt ſee from the 
light of nature, if they will attend to it, 
the grand truths of natural religion, the 
being and perfections of God; that he 
muſt be of a moral character, and by 
his providence govern the things of this 
world, and that he muſt be the rewarder 
of them that diligently ſeek him. And 
then if they can only read the ſcriptures, 
they will fee many things there agreeable 
to their natural notions of God, and 
highly worthy of him; they will find ſuch 
L an 
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On Faith. 
an account of the goodneſs and love of 
God in the redemption of mankind, and 
ſo many things ſuitable to their wants 
and circumſtances, that they muſt ac- 
knowledge, there are marks and proofs 
in the book itſelf of its divine original. 
The uſefulneſs of the truths therein de- 
livered, the reaſonableneſs of them, their 
moral purity, and their tendency to make 
mankind happy, will eaſily ſatisfy a ſe- 
rious Enquirer, that this book muſt have 
come from God, and that it cannot be 
the impoſture of men, vrhoſe work ge- 
nerally betrays their own weakneſs, their 


' wickedneſs, and corruption. And if they 


can ſee theſe things, and underſtand ſo 
far, they may be fully perſuaded of the 
truth of our Holy religion, though they 


cannot enter into all the arguments that 
are uſually brought for the conviction of 


infidels. And I may ſay further, that 
the daily practice of ſuch a perſon in the 
exerciſe of religion and devotion, will 


continually confirm him in this belief, 


and give him ſuch an inward quietneſs 
and pleaſure in his mind, that he will be 
led to conclude with the apoſtle, that he 


who helievetb on the Son of God, hath the wit- 


neſs in bimſelf, John v. 10. And that the 
Spirit 


On Faith. 


that we are the children of God, Rom. viii. 6. 
But perhaps, it may be ſaid by ſome, 
that it is not in our own power to believe; 
for according to the view of the evidence, 
or probability of things that the mind 
conſiders, it judges and determines; and 
it ſeems entirely paſſive, and only appre- 
hends things as they appear to it, ſo that 
we cannot believe what we would; and 
therefore, ſay they, how can the apoſtle 


exhort us 10 believe? To this we may an- 


ſwer, that it is indeed true, that it is not 


in our power to believe what we will; 


147 
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VIII. 


—— 


but then it is alſo true, that it is in our . 


own power 'and option whether we will 


uſe the. means to be convinced of the 


truth, and believe. No man can believe 


the moſt certain fact in hiſtory, without 


conſidering the proofs and circumſtances 


that render it probable; but he may 


chooſe whether he will turn his thoughts 
toward it, and conſider the proofs that 


are given or not, and therefore he may 


keep himſelf from believing any ou 


about it, whether it be true or falſe. 
like manner, no one can believe Kin 


| propoſition delivered in any ſcience, with- 


out attending to, and examining the 


L 2 | Proof 
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On Faith. 
SER M. proof chat i is given, and if he will not, 


he cannot be perſuaded of it, however 
certain it be. If then, men may keep 


themſelves from believing, by not uſing 


the means to bring them to a belief of 
the truth, they may be juſtly exhorted to 


believe; ſeeing it depends upon them- 
ſelves, whether they will attend ta: any 
reaſoning or evidences given, or not. 
And therefore, very properly does the 


apoſtle in the text, exhort the keeper: of 
the priſon, to believe in the Lord Feſus 


Chr:/t ; becauſe it is in our own power . 
to conſider the eviderices- of his divine 


miſſion, or to negle& doing it. And 


whoever does conſider, ſhall no doubt, 


find ſufficient grounds to believe. And 


I think it may juſtly be ſaid, that no 


man' who will forſake his vices, or is 
not under any prejudice by them, who 
will impartially and feriouſly examine 
the proofs of our holy religion, can 
ever fail to be a believer. For the evi- 


dences are ſtrong and affecting, and by 


which men of the greateſt genius and 
character in all ages, ſince the days of 


our Saviour, have been fully convinced; 


and perhaps, few have ever rejected it, 


"= 


On Faitb. 
who have not been conſpicuouſly and 


confeſſedly vicious. 


And thus having explained 1 in general, 
what it is to believe, I come now to the 


* 
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$1 Thing propoſed; to conſider par- 


ticularly, what it is 7 believe in the Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt. Divines have uſually di- 
vided believing, or faith, into four kinds, 


viz. an hiſtorical belief or faith, a tem- 


porary faith, a faith of miracles, and a 
ſaving faith ; but I think this diviſion is 


not accurate. By hiſtorical faith is meant 


the belief of the whole Revelation of 
God, in the ſame manner as any com- 
mon hiſtorical fact, without its pro- 


ducing any proper or practical effect on 


the mind. A temporary faith is, when 
perſons believe for a time, and afterwards 
apoſtatize, and fall into infidelity. And 


the faith of miracles is ſuch a belief as 


the prophets and apoſtles had, when 
they performed the miracles that are re- 


corded of them ; which being only a 


particular gift to theſe ſacred perſons, it 
cannot concern us now. And laſtly, a 


ſaving faith is that ſincere belief of the 


golpel, or in our Lord Teſus Chrift, which 
18 effectual to ſalvation. Now it is evi- 
E 3 dent, 
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On Faitb. 
dent, that the firſt two, an hiſtorical 


and temporary faith, are only lower de- 
grees of a ſaving faith, and not different 


in their kind. And therefor e I ſhall take 
no farther notice of them, but go on to 


deſcribe particularly, what a faving faith 


1s, or what it is 70 believe ſincerely : in our | 


Lord Jeſus Chriſt. And 
I. In general it is to believe, that be 


is the Saviour of the world; that he was 


ſent by God to give a revelation of his 
will to mankind ; that the goſpel hiſtory 


of the many wonderful works done by 


him 1s true; and- that he 1 is the Chriſt 


foretold by ne prophets under the Old 


Teſtament, that was fer to come. And 
this is what we have often declared to 
us in the New Teſtament, and illuſtrated 
in the examples of believers. Thus the 


_ Samaritans declare their faith, John xii. 
Now we beheve—that this indeed is the 


Chriſt, the Saviour of the world. And to 


- the ſame put poſe do the diſciples ſay, we 


believe that thou cameſt forth from God. 
And it is to be obſerved, that to believe 
thus in general concerning our Saviour 
and his goſpel, is often declared to. be 
ſufficient for ſalvation, and to give a 


right unto baptiſm. Thus we read, 


that 


On Faith. 151 
that Philip baptized the eunuch, on his * 
faying, 1 believe that Jeſus Chrift is tbhe·äĩñß— „k 
Son of God. And of the three thouſand 
converted by St. Peter, that they were 
baptized the ſame day he preached unto 
them ; when they had not yet time to be 
inſtructed in many particulars, and could 
only declare their faith in general. Not 
but that a more particular and more per- 
fect belief is required, when circum- 
ſtances and opportunity will allow of it; 
but this in many caſes, is ſufficient to 
give a right to the denomination of 
chriſtians, and to all the promiſes of the 
goſpel. And indeed, ſuch a general be- 
lief neceſſarily includes all the other ar- 
ticles of the chriſtian faith. For if we 
believe, that Jeſus is the Saviour of the 
world, ſent by God to give a Revelation 
of his will, this plainly implies, that all 
the doctrine he and his apoſtles taught 
after him, came from God ; which com- 
prehends the whole faith of the goſpel. ' 
2. But more particularly, 7o believe in 
the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, ſignifies not only to 
give an aſſent to the truth of his divine 
miſſion, but alſo to truſt m him, to hope 
in him, and to reſt upon him for our 
ſalyation. A bare ſpeculative belief of 
L 4 the 
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SER Me: the truth of the goſpel, is not enough to 
V 
om the character of a ſerious chriſtian; 
the heart, and the affections of the foul | 
muſt alſo. be engaged to his Lord and 
Redeemer. For the believer, from his 
view of things in the goſpel, from the 
gonſideration of what our Saviour has 
done, will conſider himſelf as united to 
him by the ſtrongeſt relation. All his 
hopes, and deſires, and confidence, will 
center in him, as fully ſufficient for his 
happineſs. He will only expect ſalvation 
through him, and by the means he pro- 
poſes. And hence, in the New Teſta- 
ment, we find the apoſtles expreſſing 
themſelves in the moſt affectionate man- 
ner towards him. Thus St. Paul in his 
epiſtle to the Romans, vili. 3 5. ſays, wha 
[hall ſeparate us from the love of Cbriſt? And 
again, fays he, the love of Chriſt conflrain- 
eth us. And in his epiſtle to Timothy, 
1. I. he calls him our hope. And in the 
epiſtle to the Coloſſians, iii. 4. he ſtiles 
him cur life. And to the fame purpoſe, 
St. Peter, 1 ep. ii. ſays, zo you that believe 
be is precious, with many other ſuch af- 
fectionate expreſſions. The true believ- 
er's faith, as the apoſtle expreſſes it, work- 
cth by love. And indeed how can it elſe 
985 be, 
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be, when he conſiders him as the foun- 8 E R M. 


dation of all his happineſs, who faves 
him from eternal death and miſery, and 
who purchaſes to him by his blood, im- 
mortality, and glory for ever? Again, 


3. To believe in Jeſus Chrift, is to have 
ſuch a conviction of the truth of his goſ- 


pel, as to be determined to endeavour to 
form our life and practice according to 
his doctrine and commandments. This 


is true and genuine faith, which is known 


by its fruits. Do men gather grapes of 
thorns, ſays our Saviour, or figs of thiftles ? 
Jo pretend to believe in Chriſt, and not 
to endeavour to put in practice the pre- 
cepts of the goſpel, is a manifeſt contra- 


diction. Such a belief that makes no 
amendment in our life, is uſeleſs to the 


purpoſe of our Salvation. Faith if it 
hath not works is dead, being alone, ſays 
St. James—What doth it profit, though a 
man faith, he hath faith, and have not 
works, can faith fave him? Not that we 
are to conclude, that he who fails ſome- 
times, or in any one inſtance of his duty, 


is not therefore to be accounted a believer. 
For then alas! who could be accounted 


a believer in this imperfect ſtate, when. 
men are fo often drawn ae by the plea- 
ſures 
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s ER M. ſures and deceits of the world, or by their 


— 


own weakneſs and inſtability ? Sin and 
infirmity will always appear in the moſt 
perfect. characters, ſo long as we are 
here. But this we may juſtly ſay of the 
ſerious believer, that thou gh he 1s not 
ſpotleſs and free from all ſinful failures, 
yet the general method and courſe of his 
life is conformable to the doctrine and 
precepts of the goſpel. He will never in- 
dulge himſelf in any known fin. He 
will always endeavour to guard himſelf 
againſt any known deviation from reli- 
gion and virtue. And when at any 
time he unfortunately falls into fin, 
through heedleſineſs, ſurpriſe, and the 
allurements of the world, he will endea- 
your inſtantly to recover himſelf, by re- 
pentance, and by a ſerious application to 
the grace and merits of the Mediator be- 
7wween God and man, the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
in whom he believes, and whom he 
knows to be ſet forth. to be a fp 
for his fins. 

And thus I have endeavoured to repre- 
ſent to you, what it is to believe in Feſus 
_ Chrift ; and without ſuch a belief in him, 
we can have no claim to ſalvation. This 

is the plain condition upon which we are 
| tQ 


On Faith. 


to be ſaved, and it is highly reaſonable. s ER M. 


8 
mankind, and performed ſo many won 


For if the Son of God came to redeem 


derful works for their conviction, it muſt 
be neceſſary, that they ſhould aſſent to 
the truths he delivered, and apply them; 


or elſe, to what purpoſe did he come, if 
it was of no importance to believe on 
him, and receive his goſpel? The nature 


of the thing, ſeems to require that ſome- 
thing ſhould be done on our part, to 


make us fit to receive the benefits of ſuch 


a ſalvation; for it cannot be imagined, 
that it ſhould be accompliſhed without 


any condition, to determine upon whom 


ſach an ineſtimable favour thould be 
conferred. But yet we are by no means 
to conclude from hence, that there are 
no caſes to be excepted, in which God 
will grant his ſalvation, without an ex- 


preſs and actual believing in Jeſus Chriſt. 
For we know there are ſome circum- 
ſtances, in which a merciful and good 


God will have compaſſion, without any 


faith in the goſpel. Thus there can be no 
doubt, but that upon infants, or thoſe of 
1mmature age, dying in that ſtate, be- 


fore they come to the uſe of their reaſon, 
Kan will in his goodneſs have mercy. 
And 
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SER M. And hkewiſe, thoſe in the heathen world, 
0 Nut. , who have never heard of the name of 
Chriſt, and yet endeavour to do what 
they can to ſerve and pleaſe God, ac- 
cording to the light of nature, and the 


opportunities they have, we may juſtly 


cepted and faved. For though we ought 
not to be too poſitive concerning the will 
of God, in things which he has not ex- 
preſly revealed, as his ways are often in- 


all be ſure of the goodneſs of God, I 
think it is plain, that he will be merci- 
ful. For he never will require more than 
he has given men power to perform; 
nor will he ever make any of his crea- 
tures miſerable, but when by their own 
wilful miſconduct and abuſe of his good- 
neſs, they make themſelves ſo. And in 
other caſes, when men have been edu- 


they have been taught to reject the goſ- 
pel of Chriſt, as in the Mahometan coun- 
tries, we may likewiſe hope of them; 
that God, the merciful Father of the uni- 
verſe, will make all reaſonable allow- 
ances for their prejudices and their cir- 

cumſtances. 


think of them, that they ſhall be ac- 


comprehenſible to us, yet in thoſe in- 
ſtances I have mentioned, if we can at 


cated in oppoſition to the truth, when 
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On Faith. 


cumſtances. But as to thoſe who, have 
the goſpel declared unto them, and have 
the word of God put into their hands, 


and have opportunities to enquire into 


the truth, if zbey will not believe, but 


ſcornfully reject the chriſtian revelation, 


157 
8 ERM. 
VIII. 


— 


As to them I ſay, we have but little hope, 


they muſt be left to that great Judge, 
who knows the ſecret ſprings of their in- 


fidelity; and ſbull not the Judge of all the 


earth do tight © One thing is certain, 


that in the New Teſtament, damnation 


is threatened to them; and this ought to 


be an awful alarm, which thoſe who re- 


ject the goſpel ſhould throughly conſider, 


left by their obſtinate behaviour they 

forfeit their everlaſting happineſs. 
From what has been ſaid, we may 

now make the following reflections. 
1. From hence we may ſee the cha- 


rater of à true and rational þeliever, 


viz. That having conſidered the evidences 


that are given for the truth of the goſ- 


to his opportunities, he believes in Jeſus 


Chriſt, as the Saviour of the world, who 
came down from heaven to give a reve- 


lation of the divine will to mankind, and 
in conſequence of this he truſts in him, 


pel, as far as he is able, and according 


and 


A YT 
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SERM. and relies upon him for ſalvation ; and 


VIII. 


3 


, he endeavours to form his life, his prac- 
tice, and the inward diſpoſition of his 


| ſoul, according to the precepts of the 


goſpel. This is the true and ſerious be- 


| Lever, to whom are made all the pro- 


— — — — — —— OR 


miſes of life and ſalvation, immortality 


and glory for ever. Such a one has all 
aſſurances given him, that he ſhall be 
happy after this frail and imperfect life, 
whatever be his preſent condition and 
circumſtances. And therefore, let him 
kft up his head and rejoice, as our Saviour 
expreſſes it, for the day W his redemption 
draweth nigh. 

2. From hence alſo, every man may 
examine himſelf, whether he be in a 
ſtate of ſalvation, and whether he has 
any claim to the promiſes of the goſpel. 
For the enquiry is very ſhort and caſy. 
Can he ay from his heart, that he is a 


ſerious believer of the goſpel revelation, 


and that he endeavours, as far as human 


frailty will allow, to form his life and 


converſation according to the dictates of 


it, without allowing himſelf in any 


known fin, or neglect of his duty. If ſo, 
then he may take comfort to himſelf, and 


be aſſured of his happineſs. Let him lay 


alide 


rr 
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aſide all his doubts and miſgivings ; for SERM. 


VIII. 


his infirmities, that he is conſcious of — 
and often laments, will never condemn 


him before a merciful God, who has pro- 


' miſed his acceptance through a mediator, 


But if he cannot ſay, that he ſeriouſly 
believes the goſpel, nor that he endea- 


vours to conform his heart and life to its 


precepts, ſuch a one has no part nor lot 


in the redemption purchaſed by Jeſus 


Chriſt ; he runs the hazard of being con- 
demned at the laſt day, and of having a 


portion aſſigned him among the unbe- 


levers. 
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The Converſation that becometh 


the Goſpel. 
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Only It your converſation be as becometh the 
80jpel of ad 


and degenerate, and that no 
means uſed to reform them are in general 
effectual; yet it is confeſſedly true, that 
the doctrines and precepts of the goſpel 


are pure and rational, and well fitted to 
recover mankind to that degree of per- 


fection which they are capable of; and 
that if they would conduct themſelves 
agreeable to what it preſcribes, their 
practice would be unblameable, and as 


perfect as their nature will allow. And 


therefore, whatever be the practice of 
believers, the ſcheme of the goſpel will 


always be vindicated, and the blame of 


their conduct will fall A themſelves. 
' Dur 


HOUGH | experience bens thats 1 R M. 
the bulk of chriſtians are corrupt 
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The Converſation that becometh the Goſpel. 


SERM. Our holy religion gives no encourage- 
— ment to the wickedneſs of its profeſſors, 


but juſtly and ſeverely condemns it; and 
it requires nothing more for the vin- 
dication of its reaſonableneſs and purity, 
and to place it in an amiable light, than 
the ſuitable practice of Chriſtians; that 
is, their doing what the apoſtle exhorts 
to do in the text, only to let their conver- |» 
tion be as becometh the goſpel of Chriſt. 

In the former part of this epiſtle, which 
was written while the apoſtle was pri- 
ſoner at Rome for the ſake of the goſ- 
pel, he . expreſſes his thankfulneſs and 
joy on account of the faith of the Philip- 
plans: and then he tells them, that he 
only wiſhed to continue in life for their 
improvement, and that their rejoicing 
might be more abundant in Chriſt; that 
whether he were preſent or abſent from 
them, he might have the comfort to hear 
of their good behaviour; for this only 
he deſired of them, and this was only 
expected of them from their profeſſion, 
that they would let their converſation be 
as becometh the goſpel of Chriſt. 

The Greek word which is here tranſ- 
lated, let your converſation, ſignifies ſtrict- 
ly, the behaving as citizens, who live 
according 


De Converſation that becometh the Goſpel. 


according to their laws and conſtitutions ; » 11 M. 
and then the words have a greater em 


phaſis than can be well expreſſed in our 
language; as if the apoſtle had ſaid, be- 
have yourſelves as becometh citizens of 
the heavenly kingdom, promiſed you by 
the goſpel, of which the laws and inſti- 
tutions are holy, rational, and worthy 
of God. The expreſſion as becometh the 


goſpel of Chriſt, has ſomething in it 


very ſtrong and affecting, as if he had 
ſaid, worthily, ſuitably, and conſiſtently 
with the holy doctrine and precepts. de- 


livered in the goſpel ; that as the ſcheme 


of that is juſt and pure, ſo they ought to 
be innocent and virtuous. The words 


likewiſe contain a juſt inſinuation, that 


chriſtians do not always behave them- 
ſelves as becometh the goſpel ; and that their 
lives are frequently inconſiſtent with the 


character and genius of the religion . 


Jeſus. 
In the following diſcour ſe, I ſhall 


I. Endeavour to eller ibe to you from 
the nature of the goſpel, what that 
converſation is which becomes it: 

And then 


M 2 Go II. 
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Ys ER 1 Propoſe ſome means that may help 


Aus to have our converſation as becometh the 
goſpel. Iam 


I. 'Then to deſcribe "On the nature of 
the goſpel, the converſation that be- 
comes it. And 

1. As the goſpel gives us the moſt 
ſublime and awful account of God and 
his attributes, our converſation ought in 

ſome degree, to be ſuitable to this. As 
wie have a more clear and determinate 
account of God and his perfections, than 
we could have from the dictates of rea- 
ſon, our obligations, as Chriſtians, to 
holineſs and virtue are proportionably 
ſtrong. For obſcure and doubtful no- 
tions of God, can never excite men to 
virtue ſo effectually, as when they are 
clear and certain. And in proportion, 
as men have juſt and reaſonable ſenti- 
ments of him, ſo their practice will be 
more or leſs pure and upright. Now in 
the goſpel, we have a more clear, ratio- 
nal, and comfortable account of God, 
than in all the learned writings of the 
heathens. He is repreſented to us as 
the moſt perfect being, infinitely wile, 
powerful, juſt, and good; it is ſaid, he 
governs 
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governs all things in heaven and earth, $ ER M. 
and is ever preſent with us in our moſt: — 


ſecret retirements ; which is an amiable 
and rational character of him. And in 
conſequence of this our practice, as 
chriſtians, ought to be more pure and 
perfect; we ought in all our actions to 


be ever mindful of him; to behave our- 


ſelves as in his fight, and to ſet his moral 


attributes before us, as the pattern of 


our conduct. If he is juſt and good, 
we ought to endeavour alſo to be ſo in 


our little capacity; not only by giving 


to every one what they can ſtrictly de- 
mand of us, but by being benevolent and 


compaſſionate, promoting as much as 


we are able, the happineſs of all around 
us, as he, the great Creator, is good and 
compaſſionate to all. If he governs the 
world in wiſdom and juſtice, then, though 


we cannot ſee the reaſon of his acting in 
many particulars, we ought quietly to 
ſubmit to the determinations of his pro- 


vidence ; and even when they affect us 
in a ſurpriſing and awful manner, we 


ought calmly to reſign ourſelves to his 
will, and fay, thy will be done. Again, 


if he is every where preſent with us, and 
the ohſerver of all our ways, this ought 


3 to 
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SERM.to have a ſtrong influence upon our 
9 minds, to deter us from evil, and to ex- 
cite us to a reaſonable and worthy beha- 
viour. If he ſees into the receſſes of our 
ſouls, and knows our inmoſt thoughts 
afar off, and nothing can be hid from 
him, this ought to guard us from vicious 
thoughts, to correct our wandering and 
irregular deſires, and keep the motions 
of our hearts within the hounds of our 
duty. And in ſhort, the reflection on 
God, as the moſt amiable and perfect 
being, ſuch as he! is deſcrihed to us in the 
goſpel, ought to excite us to act in a 
ſimilar and ſuitable manner. 
2. As the goſpel teaches us the moſt 
ſublime and amiable doctrines concern- 
ing our eternal ſalvation, ſo our conduct 
in life ought to be conſiſtent with them, 
and ſuitable to our belief. For how ab- 
ſurd is it to pretend to believe the doc- 
trines of our holy religion, while our 
converſation is a manifeſt violation of 
our faith? In the ſcriptures we have the 
diſcovery of many truths, that nearly. . 
concern our everlaſting happineſs ; to- 
gether with a long and affecting account. 
of the methods of providence in the firſt 
ages of the world ; how good men are 
©. 
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the objects of God's love and compaſſion, s E R M- | 
and wicked men are expoſed to his wrath, I 

and vengeance ;' and all this illuſtrated 
with many remarkable examples. Now 
if we ſeriouſly regard and believe ſuch 
things, our converſation and deportment 
ought to be ſimilar to our faith. More 
particularly, if it is repreſented to us, 2 
that when we were loſt to the purpoſes | 
of our creation by ſin, we were redeemed | 
and bought with a price, even with the 
precious blood of Chriſt, as of a lamb 
without blemiſh; we ſeem then to be ap- 

propriated to thei ſervice of God, and 
redeemed, as St. Peter ſays, from our vain 
converſation ; and therefore we ought 1 
glorify God in our bodies and ſpirits, which 
are his. But on the contrary, to be looſe 
and unguarded in our converſation, and 

to be ſlaves to our paſſions and appetites, . 
is inconſiſtent with any notion of our re- 
demption, and manifeſtly ſhews, either 
that we do not believe, or do not ſuffi- 
ciently attend to the obligations we are 
under, in conſequence of our believing. 
If again, the goſpel declares plainly the 
terms of our acceptance with God, and 
repreſents fin as hateful to him, as well 
as unreaſonable in itſelf, and that it will ; 
M 4 bring 
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8ERM.bring us to everlaſting miſery, unleſs we 
. be recovered by repentance and amend- 


ment, and faith in a mediator; ought 
not a believer in conſequence of this to 
avoid and flee from fin, as deſtructive to 
his nature, diſpleaſing to his God? And 
if he allows himſelf in any known fin, 
does he not contradict all the declarations 
of the goſpel that he pretends to believe, 
and ſhew that he has no regard for its 
authority ? If the goſpel alſo repreſents it 
as the very end of our being, to glorify 
and ſerve God here, and to enjoy him 
for ever hereafter, to have a converſation 
ſuitable to this, we ought frequently to 
| worſhip and adore him, to celebrate 
his praiſe, to regard his inſtitutions, and 
Pages thoſe places that are devoted to 
his ſervice, But on the contrary, to 
neglect the worſhip « of him, and to avoid 
thoſe places that are ſacred to his name, 
contradicts the faith of the goſpel, and 
ſeems to be a practical atheiſm. For 
men can have ho ſerious belief of the 
exiſtence of God, if they do not worſhip 
him; and it is the ſame with regard to 
their conduct, as if there was no God. 
-- i likewiſe, the whole ſcheme of the goſ- 
pel 1s founded in love, if it declar = the 
| 9e 
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Jove of God toward mankind, in that SE R N. 
while we were yet ſinners he ſent his only , N | 
begotten Son to redeem us, and to pur- | 
chaſe our happineſs for ever, to have a j 
converſation ſuitable to this, is, as the ij 
apoſtle expreſſes it, to walk in love; to 
love mankind, and to have an unbounded 
benevolence, ſhewing itſelf in acts of 
goodneſs, and not confined to our rela- 
tions and friends, but extending to all, 
ſo far as our power will permit. And 
on the contrary, to live in hatred, vari- 
ance, or enmity with others, is to con- 
tradict the goſpel and diſgrace the pro- 
feſſion of it. And in like manner, from 
all the other articles of our faith, and the 
different views in which it may be con- 
ſidered, a proper converſation is required 
of us, as becometh the goſpel. 
3. Since the goſpel gives us the moſt 
rational and holy precepts for our con- 
duct in life, our converſation ought to 
be ſimilar and proportionate to them. 

For nothing can be more inconſiſtent, 
than to believe and profeſs a holy reli- 
gion, that lays ſuch commandments upon 
us, and to have no regard to them in our 
practice. T his is to approve with our 


lips, what we deny by our behaviour. 
The 
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F E RM. The chriſtian precepts are all of them 


* 


ſo juſt and pure, and ſo well calculated 
to dignify and exalt our nature, that one 
would imagine, the converſation of a 
Chriſtian would excel all others in juſtneſs 
and ſanctity. His life ought in ſome 
meaſure, to exemplify the rules of that 
ſchool, in which he has been educated. 
If the goſpel enforces ſobriety, tempe- 
Trance, and chaſtity, ought not a chriſtian 
to be an example of thoſe virtues ; ſober, 
regular, and blameleſs ? Ought he not 
to have the command of his paſſions, 
and to be able to ſtifle every irregular 
and ſenſual defire'? If benevolence, or 
univerſal goodneſs to all men, is ſtrongly 
recommended, ought not a chriſtian to 


excel in good offices, to relieve the diſtreſ- 


ſed, and to promote the happineſs of 
every one in his power? If juſtice, and 
an innocent conduct to all men, is abſo- 
lutely required of us, ought not a chriſ- 
tian more eſpecially, to be harmleſs and 
without rebuke? Ought he not to be ſuch, 
upon whoſe innocence, in all our con- 


cerns, we may ſafely depend with un- 


doubted ſecurity? If integrity and fidelity 
are ſtrongly inculcated upon us, as the 
amiable diſtinctions of a chriſtian, ſhould 

he 
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he not endeavour to preſerve theſe marks s 'E . M. 
of ſocial duty? In all theſe inſtances of 33 
virtue and goodneſs, the converſation of 
a chriſtian ought to be ſimilar to that 
holy pattern of morals an to hun 
in the ſcriptures: 

Again, as the goſpel gives a more cer- 
tain expectation of a future life than we 
had from the dictates of reaſon, ſo our 
converſation ought in proportion to be 
ſuitable to it. For upon a bare proba- 
bility of another life, one would think, 
that we fhould act in ſuch a manner, 
that our conduct might not obſtruct, or 
deſtroy our future happineſs. For if this 
ſhort life bears no proportion to eternity, 
a ſmall probability of that, ought to de- 

| termine us to a regular and virtuous be- 
haviour; and no pleaſures and enjoy- 
ments here, can be ſufficient. to over-ba- 
lance ſuch a conſideration. But if the 
thing is not only probable, but certain, 
from the aſſurances given by the goſpel, 
then the obligation muſt be much ſtronger 

upon us ; ,we ought to point all our ac- 
tions to the ſecuring of our happineſs in 
that after-ſtate, and our concerns here, 
ought to be eſteemed of little more im- 
portance, chan as they may promote our 
everlaſting 
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8 k R M. everlaſting intereſt. We ought to regard 
3 — this life, only as an introduction to ano- 
5 ther much more important, when the 
preſent ſcene will be entirely changed, 
and where virtue and goodneſs will be 
the only availing characters. We ought 
to act in this caſe, as men do, when be- 
ing in one condition or ſcheme of life, 
they are ſoon to paſs to a different and 
YH more important ſtation ; they endeavour 
do fit themſelves for it; they lay aſide 
| things of leſs concern, and conduct them- 
ſelves ſo, that their future views may not 
| be obſtrufted. And here, when we con- 
ſider the deſcription of that future ſtate 
F in the ſcriptures, that to good men it 
a hall be a happy and glorious one, free 
1 from the imperfections and difficulties of 
Th this lower life, that they ſhall be incor- 
BY porated into the ſociety of angels, and 
| all the righteous worthies that ever have 
been in the world, and that they ſhall 
enjoy the pleaſures which are at God's 
right hand for ever; and on the con- 
trary, that to wicked men it ſhall be a 
ſtate of puniſhment, a diſmal and un- 
happy condition, with deſpair and eternal 
anxiety ; I ſay, when we reflect on this 
deſcription, 1t ought eagerly to excite us 
— . to 
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to behave, ſo as we may not miſs of the SER M. 
promiſed happineſs, and plunge ourſelves — 
into everlaſting deſtruction. This view 
of the final event of them, ſhould al- 
ways be before us, in all the various 

ſchemes and viciſſitudes of our life; and 
then it may produce happy effects by 
extending our thoughts beyond our pre- 
ſent enjoyments, and reſtraining our paſ- 
ſions within the bounds of our duty, 

And thus 1 have endeavoured to re- 
preſent to you, from the nature of the 


| 2 what conv erſation is ſuitable to | 
Let us now in the 


u. Place, conſider what means may 
1 uſeful to lead us to ſuch a converſati- 
And here it will 

1. Be obvious to our thoughts, that 
An meditation on the great truths 
of our holy religion, will be very proper 
to rectify our converſation, and bring it 
to be as becometh the goſpel. Frequent. 
meditation is recommended by philoſo- 
phical and moral writers, as proper to 
fix men in the practice of virtue and 
goodneſs, and to keep them ſteady 1 in re- 
ſiſting the enticements of vice. And it 
muſt be allowed, that we cannot act ra- 
tionally 
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The Conver ſation that beconieth the Goſpel, 
tionally and conſiſtently with our cha- 
racter and circumſtances, without fre- 


quent reflection. And hence, the want 
of reflection is in general, the great un- 


happineſs of mankind ; but in religion it 


is ſtill of worſe conſequence. For if we 
do not reflect on the principles and great 
truths of religion, they cannot poſſibly 

have a juſt influence upon our minds, 


nor ſufficiently direct and guard our 


practice ; but by often thinking on them, 
they make a ſtronger impreſſion, and they 
draw the mind by habit to be determined 
by them. And indeed, thoſe awful truths 


which a ſerious chriſtian is perſuaded of, 


cannot but ſtrongly affect him, and ex- 


cite him to his duty. For how can we 


think upon God, and conſider his power, 
his wiſdom, and goodneſs, and that he is 


ever preſent with us, and the all-ſeeing 


obſerver of our ways, without being awed 


with fear and reverence ; or how can we 


reflect on the wonderful work of our re- 


demption, and the moſt gracious terms 
of mercy, without adoration and love of 
him, who was willing to redeem us from 
all our iniquities, and of that bleſſed Sa- 
viour who gave himſelf for us ; and how 
can we remember an impartial judgment 
| to 
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to come, at the tribunal of God, and the SE N. 
eternal conſequences of it, without our. 


being ſtrongly diſpoſed to prepare our- 
ſelves for ſo ſolemn an event. Frequent 
meditation on ſuch truths, muſt natu- 


rally diſpoſe! the mind to act ſuitably to 


the importance of them; it mulſt- raiſe 
the foul above the little enjoyments of 
this life, and extend its views to its eter- 


nal intereſt: 


__»:2:Agamn; frequent reading of the holy 
_ ſcriptures, may be propoſed as the means 


to help us to have our converſation as be- 
cometh the goſpel. For as theſe contain 


the whole revelation of God, and our 
duty to him, we cannot poſlibfy know 


and learn it, without diligent application 
to the ſtudy of them. And indeed, they 


contain ſuch a number of pleaſing and 


Intereſting truths, - that they will fully 


compenſate any labour we may have in 


the peruſing of them. And hence, by 


often reading of them, we ſhall not only 
improve in the knowledge of our religion, 
but its doctrines and precepts alſo, by 


being often recalled to our memory, will 
more eaſily diſpoſe us to a ſuitable prac- 
tice. The frequent peruſal of them will, 


from the various examples of picty and 


goodneſs, 
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SE RM. goodneſs, give us a lively image of that 


— holy conyerſation we ought to imitate. 
The excellent rules of life, ſo often re. 


li 
| 
| ts peated and inculcated upon us, will * 


come familiar to the mind; and 
they will naturally draw us to follow 
it them. Let us then peruſe thoſe ſacred 
| books, by which we ſhall reap ſuch ever- 
SE - laſting benefit; and let us not follow the 
cuſtom of thoſe lukewarm and careleſs 
_ chriſtians, who have almoſt laid afide 
the uſe of them, and to whom they 
are as a ſealed book, which they have no 
inclination to open. For ſuch can never 
have a ſerious regard to their holy reli- 
gion, nor will their converſation ever be 
ſuch as becometh the goſpel. 
3. The frequenting the company * 
ſuch men as are religiouſly and virtuouſly 
diſpoſed, may be mentioned, as another 
means to help us to rectify our converſa- 
tion. For company has a great influ- 
ence upon us; and if- we are not upon 
our guard, bad men will inſenſibly tran- 
fuſe their notions, their manners, and 
habits into us. We often ſee the fatal 
effects of having bad companions, how | 
they corrupt, enſnare, and pervert the 
mind; and on the contrary, how good 


\ x com- 
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companions poliſh and enlarge it, and $ 1 * M. 
excite us to a proper behaviour. And, — 
therefore, the chriſtian who wauld be 
ſteady. in his faith and duty, muſt avoid 
5 often with thoſe, who may poſſibly 
draw him from his integrity. For the 
beginnings of a defection from religion 
and goodneſs, are almoſt inſenſible; be- 
fore we are aware of it, our hearts are 
enſnared, and habits contracted, which 
are inconſiſtent with the character of a 
ſerious believer. But he who loves to 
aſſociate with the good and virtuous, 
will have his own virtue ſtrengthened, : 
and his principles confirmed; and he 
will eſcape many dangerous temptations. 
The piety and goodneſs of others will 
affect him, and very probably, bring 
him to a ſimilar diſpoſition. Their me- 
thod, their temper will become familiar, | 
and perhaps, give a happy biaſs in fa- 
vour of a virtuous conduct. In general, 
the behaviour of good chriſtians will ap- 

pear amiable and rational, and have ſome 
influence upon impartial obſervers ; and 
he who aſſociates with them, is the moſt 
likely to have his own converſation a as be- 
cometh the e goſpel 
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SERM. In the laſt place, prayer” may be con- 
2 ſidered as a proper means to help us o 
have our converſation ſuitable to the 
goſpel. Prayer is the great and comfort- | 

able duty of a chriftian, by whieh our 
communication with heaven is main- 
= tained ; and it often produces the hap- 
pieſt effects on the mind. And there- 
Foie, if a chriſtian is often employed | in 
prayer, his heart will by degrees become 
better, and his morals be improved. And 
1 beſides this, it is the means to obtain 


grace or divine afſitance for the per- 
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formance of our ry ;© for God will 
never deny his race to thoſe who 
ſimcerely aſk him. He has promiſed to 
hear the prayer of the humble, and there- 
fore he will mueh more regard it, when 
they apply for his aſſiſtance to enable 
them to do their duty. And it has been 
juſtly obſerved, that thoſe who are often 
employed in prayer, for the moſt part 
have their converſation more ſtrift and 
virtuous, and more becoming be gofpel 
of Chrift. 0 
And thus I have endeavoured to re- 
preſent to you from the nature of the 
_ goſpel, the converſation that is ſuitable 
to it, and likewiſe the means by which 
we 
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we-may attain to ſuch a diſpoſition ands E n M, 1 
character. From the whole that has, F 1 

been ſaid, let us be excited earneſtly to ö 
form our lives according to the dictates 
and temper of the goſpel. By this con- 
duct we ſhall attain to the higheſt per- 
fection of our nature, and likewiſe have 
peace and happineſs for ever. We ſhall 
have ſolid ſatisfaction and pleaſure in all 
the various events of life, and get clear 
of all thoſe guilty apprehenſions and 
fears, which are the conſequences: of ſin, 
when we are conſcious we have acted a 
part worthy of our holy profeſſion. And 
then when death makes its approach, we 
ſhall be able to meet it with courage and 
ſerenity. The reflection upon our con- 
duct, that we have innocently paſt our 
time in the ſearch of religion and virtue, 
will give ſure and rational comfort, when 
we are about to enter into the inviſible 1 
world. This will be a cordial upon Aa 
death-bed, and will ſupport the chriſtian ' i 
againſt all the ghaſtly terrors which then 
will ſurround him. And it will give a 
comfortable expectation of all the glory 
and happineſs promiſed to the people of 
God in the heavenly kingdom. But on 
the contrary, if inſtead of having our 
N 2 con- 
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178 The Converſation that hecometh the Goſpel, 


SERM. In the laſt place, prayer may be con- 

— ſadered as a proper means to help us to 
have our converſation ſuitable to the 
goſpel. Prayer is the great and comfort- 

able duty of a chriſtian, by which our 

communication with heaven is main- 
tained; and it often produces the hap- 
pieſt feds on the mind. And there- 


| | bore, if a chriſtian is often employed in 


=. prayer, his heart will by degrees 

| better, and his morals be improved. And 
„5 beſides this, it is the means to obtain 
| grace or divine alſiſtance for the per- 
| 


formance of our duty; for God will 
never deny his race to thoſe who 
6 ſincerely aſk him. He has promiſed to 
hear Fr. prayer of the humble, and there- 

| fore he will much more regard it, when 

they apply for his aſſiſtance to enable 
them to do their duty. And it has been 
juſtly obſerved, that thoſe who are often 
employed in prayer, for the moſt part 
RA have their converſation more ſtrift and 
virtuous, and more breomung the goſpel 
of Cir, 

And thus I have endeavoured to re- 
preſent to you from the nature of the 
goſpel, the converſation that is ſuitable 
to it, and likewiſe the means by which 

we 


The Converſation that becineth the Ooſpel. 


been ſaid, let us be excited earneſtly to 
form our lives according to the, dictates 
and temper of the goſpel. :By this con- 
duct we ſhall attain to the higheſt per- 
 feftion of our nature, and likewiſe have 
peace and happineſs for ever, We ſhall 
have ſolid ſatisfaction and pleaſure in all 


the various events of life, and get clear 


of all thoſe guilty apprehenſions and 
fears, which are the conſequences of ſin, 
when we are conſcious we have acted a 
part worthy of our holy profeſſion. And 


then when death makes its approach, we 


ſhall be able to meet it with courage and 
ſerenity. The reflection upon our con- 
duct, that we have innocently paſt our 


time in the ſearch of religion and virtue, 
will give ſure and rational comfort, when 
we are about to enter into the inviſible 


world. This will be a cordial upon a 
death-bed, and will ſupport the chriſtian 
againſt all the ghaſtly terrors which then 
will ſurround him. And it will give a 
comfortable expectation of all the glory 
and happineſs promiſed to the people of 
God in the heavenly kingdom. But on 
* contrary, if inſtead of having our 

| N 2 con- 


we may attain to ſuch a diſpoſition ands E R M. 
character. From the whole that bas. _ F 
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180 The Converſation that becometh the Goſpel. 

8 ER M.conver ſation as becometh the goſpel, we paſs 

or lives in the ways of fin, neglecting 
God and religion, there remains nothing 
for us to hope at the end of our time, 
but, as the apoſtle expreſſes it, 2 fearful 
looking for of judgment, and fiery indigna- 
tion to conſume us. Let us therefore, as 
we would ſecure our everlaſting well-be- 
ing, and hope for glory hereafter, en- 
deavour by the help of our God, to have 


our converſation as vecometh the 89fpel * 
Chrift. 
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SERMON X. 


Cunter aSign which ſhall be ſpoken 


againft, 


Luk 11. 34. 


And Simeon bleſſed them, and ſaid unto 
Mary his mother, Behold, this child is fet 
for the fall and riſing again of many in 


TE" 


X HE N we b the various 8 E * . 
a diſpoſitions and tempers of men. 


how ignorant and heedleſs many 
of des are, how conceited and fond of 
the notions which they have once ac- 
quired, and how often they are hurried 


away with the violence of their paſſions ; | 


when we conſider all this, it ſeems rea- 
ſonable to think that the chriſtian reli- 
gion, ſo. oppoſite to the prejudices and 
vices of men, ſhould at its firſt appear- 


ing in the world, and indeed in all ages 


afterwards, meet with great reſiſtance and 
perſecution. It is from hence obvious 


 Tfrael; and for a fign 051 ch ſhall be Spoken | 
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182 CuR1$T a Sign which ſhall be ſpoken againſi. 
SERM. alſo, that the goſpel muſt have had very 
different effects upon men, by rendering 
thoſe happy who grab embraced it, 
and on t 2 contrary, by increaſing the 
miſery and juſt condemnation of thoſe 
who rejected 1 it. Not that from its own 
nature it can poſſibly add to the miſery 
of mankind; it was intended for the be. 
nefit and happineſs of all ; but becauſe 
men from their own unreaſonable con- 
duct and oppoſition to it may throw 
themſelves into a more miſerable ſtate, 
by making themſelves juſter objects of 
the divine diſpleaſure. And this different 
1 acceptance of the goſpel of our Saviour, 
5 and the different effect of it on the world, 
from the variety of mens tempers, ſeems 
to have been fully foretold by the text; 
when it is ſaid that his chitd was ſet for 
the fall and riſing again of many in Hfrael, 
and for a fign which ſhall be ſpoken againſt. 
Theſe are the words of that good man 
Simeon, when he ſaw our Saviour pre- 
ſented in the temple, according to a reve- 
lation made to him, that before his de- 
_ ceaſe he ſhould /ee the Lord's Cbriſt; from 
Which it ſeems plain, that he foreſaw 
what would be the conſequence of his 


*ppeAring i in the Vola, through the 


vices 
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CHRIST 1 which ſhall be ſpoken 1 


vices and prejudices of ſome, and the SE RM M. 
love and affection that others bore to the —ͤ— 


— VIZ, That he ſhould be an occaſion 
of. falling to many, who through their 
pre) udices and vices would oppoſe and 
declare themſelves enemies to his doctrine; 
and on the other hand, that he ſhould | 
be the means of raiſing many of the true 
Iſraelites, who would ſeriouſly enquire 
into and conſider his pretenſions, from 
the low and imperfect inſtitution of the 
Moſaic law, to the glorious liberty and 
perfection of the goſpel ; and moreover, 
of exalting many in the gentile world 
from a ſtate of darkneſs and vice, to a 
bleſſed light and an happy view of im- 
mortality. That to thoſe who would 
accept of him, he would be a Saviour 
and Mediator, to ſave them from their 
ſins, and to redeem them from everlaſt- 
ing wrath; but to others, who reject 
and deſpiſe his goſpel and 'obſtinately 
perſevere in their vices, he would be a 
ſtone of ſtumbling and rock of offence. 
| It is farther added in the text, and for 
a fign which ſhall be ſpoken againſt. The 
word fign ſeems to be uſed in alluſion to 
a ſign or mark, to which archers point 
to in order to deſtroy it, or to fix their 
7 darts 


184 Curr a Sign which ſhall be ſpoken ogainf. 


8 E N M. darts in it. And it implies, that our Sa- 


* 


A. 


briefly conſider ſome of thoſe prejudices, 


4 _ Viour by the ſanctity of his life and doc- 


trine; and the wonderful works which 
he performed, ſhould be' as conſpicuous 


to the world as a ſign expoſed to ge- 


neral view, and therefore would be ob- 
noxious to the frequent contr adiction and 
hatred of men; a kind of common 
mark, to which their malice would be 
directed. And in this ſenſe it is uſed by 
the prophet Iſaiah viii. 18. I and the chil- 


dren whom God hath given me, fays he, are 


»* for ſigns in Iſrael. And indeed, the event 
has fuliy anſwered this prophecy in the 
text concerning our Saviour; for who 
ever (to uſe the apoſtle's words) endured. 
ſuch contradiction of ſinners againſt himſelf? 
Not only at the time in which he'lived, 
but in all ages ſince, his pretenſions have 
been cavilled at, contradicted, and ob- 
jected to by prophane and vicious men, 
who cannot endure his eaſy yoke, be- 
cauſe it reſtrains them from their paſſions 
and vices; or by thoſe prejudiced perſons, 


who will not ſubmit their minds to be 


directed by the light of his goſpel. 
In the following diſcourſe, I ſhall 


that 


Cuxklsr 2 Sign which ſhall be ſpoken againſt. 185 


that men of different education, temper, 8 E RM. 
and genius have had againſt our Saviour 
and his goſpel, by which he is in the 
language of the text ſet for the fall of many, 
and for a fign which Ju be Jpoken ay 
In the a 
I. Place, it was objected to our Savi- 
our in his own time, by the Jews, that 
he came into the world in a mean and 
low condition, not worthy of the dignity. 
of the Meſſias whom they expected. 
They had got a notion from a falſe in- 
terpretation of their ſacred books by the 
ſeribes, that the Chriſt was to come as a 
temporal deliverer, by whom their go- 
vernment and policy was to be reſtored 
to its ancient ſplendor, and that he was 
alſo to obtain an univerſal dominion in 
the earth ; and therefore, as our Saviour 
came in a low manner, was born of ob- 
ſcure and poor parents, and acted as an 
humble teacher of the divine will, they 
were offended: and prejudiced againft 
him, and rejected his goſpel. But the 
offence plainly aroſe from their own 
miſtake of his character. For though 
the prophets had deſcribed him in very 
lofty language, as having univerſal do- 
minion and brin ging deliverance to Iſ- 
rael, 
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SERM. rael, this was only a ſpiritual dominion 
3 in the hearts of men, po a ſpiritual de- 


liverance from-the darkneſs and ſuperſti- 
tion which prevailed in the world, and 


from the tyranny of fin and all its diſmal 


- conſequences, and from the yoke: and 


bondage of Levitical ceremonies.” For the 
fame prophets had repreſented him as ap- 


pearing in an humble character, 4 p 
aud rejected of men. Now there was no 


poſſibility of his appearing in this hum- 
ble manner, and at the ſame time having 


an univerſal dominion, but by under- 
ſtanding his dominion to be ſpiritual in 


the 3 of men. And in this view all 


the deſcr iptions that are given of him, 


either in an exalted character, or in a 
low condition, are conſiſtent, and juſtly 


applicable to the ſame perſon ; but with- 
out this ſpiritual and moral fenſe, ſuch 

oppoſite characters muſt conſtitute two 
different perſons ; which is contrary to 
the plain meaning of the prophets, who 
always intend but one and the ſame 


Meſſias or Chriſt. And therefore, this 


objection of the Jews in our Saviour's 
time, and at this day, that he appeared 
in a manner unworthy the dignity of his 
5 character, aroſe From their own igno- 


rance 
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CuR1sT a Sign which ſhall be ſpoken againſt. 
rance and miſtake of the TY of s E 1 A 
their prophets. Eo 
2. 88 other band, the Gentiles, 5 
and thoſe among them that delighted in 
oratory and elegancy of language, were 
offended at the plain and artleſs manner 
in which the truths of the goſpel were 
delivered by the firſt preachers of it. But 
this prejudice aroſe from their weakneſs, 
in not conſidering the circumſtances of 
the caſe. For if the goſpel had appeared 
at firſt with all the- advantages which 
men of letters could have given it, that 
very thing would have been a preſump- 
tion againſt its truth. It might then 
have been ſaid, and with ſome plauſibi- 
lity, that it was a table, artfully ſet off 
by ingemous men, and that it could not 
bear a plain and natural repreſentation z 
| Whereas the truths of God, and a revela- 
tion from him, do not want the embel- 
liſhments of wit and literature ; they are 
rational and conſiſtent in themſelves, and 
will always ſatisfy every ſerious enquirer. 
For embelliſhments are chiefly required 
where there is ſome defect, or ſome 
weakneſs, that wants to be coloured 
over or artfully concealed. Nor perhaps, 
wah it become the majeſty of a revelation 
from 


— 88 Cnn1sT 2 485 wiki ſhall be ſpoken againſt. 


SERM. from God, to be ſet off with the ſame 
hangs kind of ornaments which things of hu- 


man invention require; for the innate 
propriety, juſtneſs, and goodneſs of the 
_ revelation ought always to ſhew its di- 
vine original. 
3. Again, it greatly prejudiced the 
Gentiles againſt the goſpel, that it made 
ſo great an innovation. 'They could not 
eaſily bear to think that all the religion 
which had been ſo long eſtabliſned among 
them, ſhould be found to be falſe r. 
| diſpleaſing to God. It was difficult for 
them to give up all the ſtories and ad- 
ventures of their gods, to quit all the 
idolatrous worſhip and ceremonies, which 
in honour of them, they uſually per- 
formed; and to take up with a new 
ſcheme of religion, whoſe doctrines and 
principles were oppoſite to the former, 
and which taught them the method of 
ſalvation through a crucified Redeemer. 
And beſides this, the temporal intereſt 


of many of them was connected with 


their religion. Their prieſts, and thoſe 
who were ſupported by it, were to loſe 
their gain, which 1s always the ſtrongeſt 
prejudice againſt truth of whatever kind. 
Their temples were to be deſerted, their 

facriices 


CHRIST a Sign which ſhall be ſpoken againſt. 


 facrifices and gifts were to ceaſe, their 8 E RM, 
Wh... 


whole theology to be rejected as fabulous 
and abſurd, and they themſelves to be 
conſidered as impoſtors. And hence, 
aroſe that terrible perſecution in the firſt 


ages of chriſtianity, from the apprehen- 


ſions and malice of thoſe who were in- 


tereſted in the heathen idolatry ; who 
excited magiſtrates and others in power, 
to deſtroy the profeſſors of a new reli- 


gion, whom they could not confite by 
reaſon and argument. 


4. Another prejudice which both Jews 


and Gentiles had againſt the goſpel, was 
the meanneſs and obſcurity of the firſt 
preachers. They could not conceive 
why providence . ſhould employ ſuch low 
inſtruments in propagating a divine re- 
velation. They were uſed to have their 
ſacred offices often performed by their 


princes and great men; and as for their 


prieſts, they were generally men of eru- 


dition and ſkill. But here the wiſdom. 


of God may be obſerved ; for had the 


firſt preachers of the goſpel been princes 
or great men, they might have been ſuſ- 


pected of ſome political contrivance ; but 
as they were poor and illiterate men, the 
arts of Policy were above them, nor 
could 
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8ER M. could they uſe any compulſive methods 
en ſpread their doctrine; their fucceſs 
| therefore, maſt be attributed to that al- 
mighty power and grace which accom- 
1 them, and favoured their cauſe. 
Theſe were ſome of the prejudices that 
men had againſt the goſpel, in the firſt 
ages of chriſtianity, by which our Savi- 
our was ſet for the fall of many, and for 
 fign which was ſpoken againſt, But in theſe 
| later times, as men have long had the 
| | evidences for revealed religion laid before 
| | them, ſo. in every age, the keenneſs that 
| | they have for the vices which it diſcou- 
rages, has excited men of different tem- 
pers to increaſe the number of their ob 
| pry And in the. | 
1. Place, men of debauched and vici- 
ous diſpoſitions are prejudiced againſt the 
ſcheme of the goſpel, becauſe they think 
it is too ſtrict and ſevere, and does not 
allow, them ſufficient liberty to indulge 
themſelves in their pleaſures, which they 
_ eſteem inconſiſtent with the goodneſs of 
God. But in anſwer to this it may 
juſtly be ſaid, that the goſpel prohibits 
no pleaſures. which the law of nature 
does not hkewiſe condemn, and there- 
fore, that this i lies againſt all 


relia ton 
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religion and virtue. For all the moral SER M. 
part of chriſtianity: can be eaſily ſhevyn — 
to be rational and juſt, and worthy of 
the divine authority. The beſt and wiſeſt 
of the heathens have declared, as it were, 
in concert with the golpel, againſt . the 
fame ſenſual pleaſures. For inſtance, 
they have condemned fornication, and 
an indiſcriminate - uſe of women, while 0 
they have recommended chaſtity. They 1 
have condemned adultery, and conſidered By 
it as the confuſion of mankind, and as a 
violation of property ; while they have 
recommended marriage as uſeful to ſoci- Hi 
ety, and productive of ſocial happineſs. — 
And in general, all the precepts of the 5 
goſpel, may be proved to be founded in 
the nature of things, and uſeful to man- 
kind; and almoſt all of them, are by 
ſome one or other of the heathen wri- 
ters, ſtrongly recommended. And it may 
be juſtly ſaid, that the purity of the 
moral part of the goſpel, is ſo far from 
being an objection to the virtuous and 
well-diſpoſed, that is a ſtrong preſump- 
tion of its truth. It is indeed, an honour 
to our holy religion, that libertines and 
profane men object to the ſeverity and 
ſtrictneſs of its morals, To ſuch the 5 
N goſpel | 
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8E R M. goſpel of our Saviour will be the occaſion 
1 of their fall and condemnation, becauſe 
light is come into the world, and they 
have loved darkneſs rather than hight, ber | 
cauſe their deeds are evil. © ö 
2. Again, ſome political men, * 
| imagine they ſe far into things, are pre- 
| judiced againſt chriſtianity, becauſe our 
= Saviour at firſt appeared in an obſcure 
country, in Judea, to work his miracles 
and publiſh his goſpel, and not at Rome; 
which was then the grand theatre of the 
| world, where his pretenſions might have 
=_ been more eaſily examined. Now in an- 
ſwer to this, it may be juſtly faid, in ge- 
neral, that we are in many caſes, very 
unfit to determine what it is proper for 
God to do in the courſe: of his provi- 
. dence. For as we are ſhort ſighted crea- 
tures, we may find fault with many 
things, which it is juſt and right for God 
to do in his government of the world. 
But to be more particular, it may be alſo 
ſaid, that the Jews were not an obſcure 
nation, but a very powerful and nume- 
rous people, and perhaps, had more in- 
habitants in their country, than were in 
any other of the ſame extent in the world; 
for in their wars with the Romans, they 
1 were 
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were. ſo formidable both in number. and $ E R M. 
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valour, that had it not been for the ſup- 
ply which the Romans had from their 


conquered provinces, they could not have 


been yanquiſhed by them. T here were 
alſo vaſt numbers of them diſperſed over 
all. countries, ever ſince the Baby loniſn 
Captivity, who kept a continual corre- 
ſpondence with their metropolis, Jeruſa- 
lem z.and all of them frequently went 


thither to. celebrate their paſſover ; ; . by 


which means, there. was a communica- 


tion, with Judea, over all Aſia and Eu- 


5 rope, where they were ſcattered. And 


hence, whatever was done at Jeruſalem, 


eſpecially at the paſſover, was as likely 


to be known over all the world, as what | 
was done at Rome; for at that time 
there were at leaſt as many people at Je- 


ruſalem. Our Saviour then appearing 

at Jeruſalem at the paſſover, and per- 
for ming his miracles, his fame was as 
likely to be known as at Rome; and the 


witneſſes who ſaw his works there, were 


as credible perſons, as could have been 
in any nation whatever; and there was 


as much opportunity for ſtrangers to 


ſearch into the truth of the facts that 
were done, as could be at any other 
on place. 
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8 ER M. place. But on the other hand, ſuppoſe 
our Saviour had appeared and performed 
his miracles at Rome, that very eircum- 
ſtance would have been a great objection 
| in all the conquered countries. For as 
F the Romans had enſlaved the greateſt 
part of the world, and erecte an univer. 
ſal empire, the nations would have had 
an averſion to every thing that came 
from Rome; they would have been 114. P 
turally ſuſpicious of every thing thar ws 
done there, as if it were deſignedd and 
propagated merely to ſerve the 5 purßen 
of their newer 9 to faſten thelt 
chains upon them. el 
3. It is objected by my that If the 
goſpel was of divine original, it would 
have been univerſal, that all might have 
5 the benefit of it; but as it is only given to 
3 a ſmall part of the world, they think this 
inconſiſtent with the goodneſs of God, 
who would diſtribute his favours irmpat- 
| tially. To which it may be briefly an- 
: ſwered, that God hath given to all man- 
kind ſome knowledge of his will, by 
giving them reaſon, and underſtanding, 
and a law wr itten in their hearts, by 
which they may know ſo much of God 
and of their duty, that by the due uſe of 
; their 
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their powers they all may be happy; but s E R A 
he may give ſome particular advantages 
to ſome, above others, by affording them 
farther r means. of the knowledge of him- 
ſelf, and of their duty, by which they 
may be ſtill i in a happ ier ſtate. As God 
nay make different orders of rational 
_ rreatures, ſome in a more exalted tate, , 
and ſome in a lower, ſo he may give to 
ſome of the ſame order and kind pecu- 
lar advantages, by which they may 
greatly differ from others; and he may 
have juſt reaſons for doing fo, which we 
cannot comprehend. Known unto God 
are all his works from the beginni ng. It 
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ſeems to be fit that God ſhould give the 9 
means of happineſs to all his rational 1 
creatures, if they do not abuſe his good 1 
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neſs ; but he can never be obliged to | 

make them all equally happy. As the 

abſolute ſovereign of the univerſe, he has . C 

a right to beſtow his favours and good- il 
neſs in what manner and proportion he 
pleaſes. If indeed, all who had not the 
benefit of the goſpel were to be miſera- 
ble, the objection would be juſt ; but as 
the goſpel only makes one part happier 

than another, ſuch a diſpenſation can © 
never be inconſiſtent with the goodneſs 
O 2 3 
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SERM.of God. And in fact, we ſee from the 
pad ohh, effects of his providence, that he never 
intended that all men ſhould be equally 
happy. In this world, we ſee ſome re- 
gions bleſſed with a more happy ſituation 
than others, having warm. and healthy 
climates, generous foil, and! plent 7 of al 
the comforts of life; While other coun- 
tries are cold, Birks and unhealthy. 
And as our habitations on this earth are 
= thus unequally diſtributed, fo there ! is a 
great difference in the natural genius and 
faculties of different nations; ſome are 
ſprightly and ingenious, others are dull, 
and incapable of making great improve- 
ments in literature, and others even re- 
. markable for their ſtupidity and igno- 
rance. And as we ſee this unequal diſ- 
tribution of things among nations, ſo it 
is among individuals; ſome are happy 
in genius, conſtitution, and natural en- 
dowments, while others are of low ca- 
pacity, weak, and unhealthy, and brought 
into the world in difficult circumſtances. 
Vow there can be no reaſon given for 
the conduct of providence in thoſe in- 
ſtances, but only, that it is the pleaſure 
of the Almighty, to make infinitely vari- 
ous de Bc ces of felicity among his reaſon- 
able 


* 
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able creatures. And all thoſe different SE RM. 
degrees of happineſs are not only 1 in the 
lower concerns of life, but in the moſt 
important of all, in thoſe which are eſ- 
ſential to our well-being. And there- 
fore, if ſuch inequalities are viſible in 
the conduct of providence, why may not 
it alſo give a revelation unequally? For 

if revelation advances men to a better 
ſtate, and gives them ſurer means of 
their eternal ſalvation, ſo does a greater 
natural genius, capacity, and other ad- 
vantages. And conſequently, if provi- 
dence is partial in the one caſe, ſo it is 
alſo in the other; and if there be any 
thing in the objection, it muſt be of force 
againſt natural relig:on as well as re- 
* 

It is objected to the goſpel, that 
5 of its doctrines are unintelligible 
and unreaſonable, and therefore unwor- 
thy to come from an infinitely wiſe and 
perfect being. To which it may be an- 
ſwered, that there are no ſuch doctrines 
in the ſcriptures; that what we are 
taught therein is rational, conſiſtent with, 
and agreeable to our natural ideas of 
God, and our duty to him. It is true, 
ſome abſard and unreaſonable doctrines 
8 — Mave- 
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8 E . u. have been pretended to be deduced from 
„ Wy. ſcriptures, but a reaſonable man, 
"> 2 0 a fair enquiry, cannot poſſi- 
bly find them. There are indeed, ſome 
paſſages expreſſed in a ſtrong figurative 
way, ſuitable to the genius of the people, 
and the age in which they were wrote, 
and +, which commentators have 
greatly differed. And ſome attending 
only to the ſound of the words, and not 
conſidering the nature of the thing, have 
fallen! into falſe notions, neither conſiſt. 
ent with other paſſages nor ſupported 
by reaſon. While others, with great vi- 
olence to the text, have endeavoured to 
explain every thing according to ſome 
pre-conceived ſyſtem. And hence, chriſ= 
tians have been divided among them- 
ſelves into parties and ſects. But the 
fault is not in the obſcurity of the 
ſcriptures, but in the diſpoſition and 
narrow minds of the interpreters them- 
ſelves, And if men would take reaſon 
for their guide, and read them without 
any biaſs to any party, they would eaſily - 
ſee; that the whole doctrine contained 
in them js worthy of God. There is a 
rational and good ſcheme of religion 
laid down in the ſcriptures, which is, 


eaſy 
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eaſy, and plain to every ſerious enquirer, SE, a. M. 
who, will uſe his reaſon ; but if men are _\__ 


diverted from this, and will ſeek after 
myſtical and enthuſiaſtic interpretations, 
this can never be a juſt objection to 
chriſtianity. Nor is it fair, to impute 
the abſurd notions of any ſect of chriſti- 
ans whatever, to the goſpel itſelf, unleſs 
they are certainly contained in it, and 
received by all of them. It is true, there 
are ſome doctrine plainly delivered, that 
we could not have diſcovered by reaion, 
ſuch, as the mediation of Chriſt, the ex- 
cellency of his nature, the exiſtence and . 
operations of the Holy Ghoſt, and the 
reſurrection of the body; but there are 
none of them abſurd and contrary to our 
reaſon, and they are as intelligible to our 
law, capacities, as other things which 
reaſon teaches us, concerning the nature 
and attributes of God. And beſides, 
they are all uſeful to the beſt moral pur- 
poſes. So that if nothing can be objected 
to them as unworthy of God, we ought. 
to receive them when there is other con- 
vincing proof of their divine original. 
From what has been faid, I thall now 
Make the following reflections. 
Q-4- We 
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1. We may ſee from hence, that chriſ- 


ES tians have good reaſon to be fatisfied in 


their own minds concerning the truth of 
our holy religion, ſeeing all the objecti- 
ons to it, which have been ſuggeſted in 
the different ages of the world, vaniſh 
upon a ſerious and impartial examina- 
tion. Inſtead of doing any harm, the 
oppoſition of infidels has done ſervice, in 


making the evidences for the goſpel more 
accurately examined, and the whole of 


it better underſtood. As during the per- 
ſecutions of the church, the more it was 


afflicted, the more it grew; ſo the attacka 
and objections that have been made, 
have tended to make the goſpel more il- 


luſtrious and amiable. And if it has 


been able to ſupport itſelf againſt all the 


wit and malice of men thr ough ſo many 


ages, we may well conclude that it will 


continue victorious to the end of time. 
2. We may ſee, that though God has 
given ſufficient evidence for . truth of 


our holy religion, he has given it in ſuch 


— — 
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a manner, that vicious men through the 
violence of their paſſions and vices, may 


find difficulties to cavil at, and thereupon 
reject it, and fall into mifery. But the 
fault is in themſelves, that they do not 


examine 
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examine with ſeriouſneſs and integrity of SER M. 
heart. God indeed, might have given, — 3 


ſtronger and irreſiſtible evidence, but 
why ſhould he give more, if what he has 
Wah be ſufficient ? For all but the vici- 
ous and immoral will be ſatisfied, after a 
reaſonable and honeſt enquiry. And 
God was not obliged to give more for the 
ſake of thoſe who are fond of their ſinful 
pleaſures ; God deals with us as with rati- 
onal creatures, he does not force us into 
our duty, but he leads us to it by rati- 
onal and gentle means, or in the words 
of the prophet, he draws us by the cords 
of a man. 

In the laſt place, let us who have ſeri- 
ouſly embraced the goſpel, endeavour by 
our life and converſation, to let our light 
ſo ſhine before men, that they ſeeing our good 
works, may glorify our Father which 1s in 
| beaven. Let us take care to do no diſ- 
honour to our holy religion, and to give 
no offence to infidels and libertines, by 
any vicious or, immaral behaviour ; but 
let us be innocent and harmleſs, as the 
children of God without rebuke, in the midſt 
of a crocked and perverſe generation. 
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S E RM ON XI. 


Perſecution not coufiſtent with 
Chriſtianity. 


 Loxs IX. 56. 


Rr the San of man is not come to deſtroy 
mens lives, han to One them. 


1 is a very common thing for men 8 Tf M. 
in the violence of their paſſions, Rs 


- imagine that God is affected in be- 
half of their particular cauſe, and againſt 


that of others, in the ſame manner as 


they themſelves are. For as they are 
perſuaded that themſelves are in the 


right, they ſuppoſe others might ſee things 


in the ſame light if they would; and 


they generally impute it to obſtinacy and 


perverſeneſs, that they do not yield to 
what they judge to be the truth. And 


hence, they conclude that God ought to 


aſſiſt them and depreſs others, juſt as 


their zeal and warm imagination make 
them wiſh. Thus they form ſuch a 


char POIer, of the divine Being, as may 


happen 
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have in the chapter where the text is; 
our Saviour with his diſciples, coming 
through the country of the Samaritans, 
who were worſhippers of the true God, 
though with great ignorance and ſuper- 
ſtition, deſired to lodge in one of their 
villages ; but they from wrong preju- 
dices againſt him, or probably, from an. 
inveterate diſhke of the Jewiſh nation in 
general, would not receive him. Upon 
which his diſciples being greatly enraged, 
and making no allowance for the igno- 
rance and prejudices of the Samaritans, 
immediately concluded, that this muſt 
proceed from a wilful diſregard to truth, 
and the cauſe of their maſter. And 
therefore, as they imagined that God 
judged of things according to their par- 
tial view, they made no ſcruple to invoke 
the Almighty for his judgments upon 
them. Lord, fay they, wilt thou that we 
command fire to come down from heaven to 
_ conſume them? Upon which, our Saviour 
makes this juſt and humane anſwer, Te 
know not what manner of ſpirit ye are of; | 
for the Son of man is not come to deſtroy 
mens lives, but to ſave them. As if he had 
2 ſaid, 


[ 
SERM. happen to be moſt agreeable to their A 
IE own.—A remarkable inſtance of this we 
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ſaid, ye are not ſenſible of your own weak s E RR. 


XI. 
and imperfect view of chings, and how. p 
much you are blinded and impoſed upon 1 
by your paſſions; and you conſider not that A 
theſe Samaritans may be urged by miſ- —_— 


taken though conſcientious zeal, for what 

they eſteem to be right, in which caſe, 

they are rather the objects of your pity - 
than of your reſentment. Muſt the ſu- 
preme God deſtroy ſuch as have a ſerious 

regard for goodneſs, becauſe” they may 
poſlibly entertain falſe notions ?| To pro- "#1 
pagate the truth with force and violence, ] 
was never the deſign of revelation, but 
rather to protect men in their natural 


liberties, and by meek and gentle me- 15 
thods to inſtruct them, that they may 8 I 
receive it from reaſonable principles. 9 


Which anſwer of our Saviour plainly 
proves, that he was an enemy to all vi- 
olence and ſeverity in religious matters. 
The Samaritans refuſed to receive him 
and his goſpel, being blinded with their 
prejudices and ſuperſtitious opinions; but 
he bears this mildly, and checks his diſ- 
ciples for ſhewing their reſentment. Now 
as it is the doctrine of the church of 
Rome, and even of ſome weak pro- 


teſtants, that men ſhould be urged even : rm 
by 
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1 To ſhaw froin <P 1 
ons, the unreaſonableneſs and abſur- 
> 9 -of: uſing violent methods with 
men, upon the account of their * 


gde opinions. And thefl 
u. "Make Gine Platte reflections. 


<< And this ſubject, I hope, will ind be 
improper for this day, on which: we 
commemorate our deliverance from 4 
horrid conſpiracy, contrived by ſome fu- 
rious zealots of the church of Rome, to 
extirpate the protaltant. mongon "7 in this 
kingdom; 

That no violence or hard treatment 
oughtt to be offered to men upon the ac- 
count of their religious opmions, will be 
evident, if we confider Þo 

I. The nature of the mind of man. 7 
In the mind there are two principal fa- 
culties or powers commonly obſerved, 
the judgment or reaſoning faculty, ood 
the will. Now the will is that faculty 
of the mind, by which we have power 
over our moral actions, and are pers 

* 
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fectly free, eſpecially with regard to vir- s ER M. 
tue and vice, being under no neceflity to — 
act in any particular manner, which 
would make us mere machines, impelled 
as it were, and incapable of rewards and 
puniſhments. But in the exerciſe of the 
firſt of theſe, che judgment, there is no 
freedom to the mind; for we We } judge 
and'reaſon according to the ideas or ap- 
prehefiſions' we have of things. If we 
have a clear perception of the thing we 
are reaſoning about, if we fee how it 
differs from - other things, and know its 
ſeyeral properties diſtinctly, then we can 
clearly reaſon and judge Fey it. And 
on the contrary, if we have only an ob- 
ſeure or confuſed perception of it, and 
do not ſee its properties diſtinctly, and 
how far it agrees with other things, our 
judgment and reaſoning may then be 
often falſe and inconcluſive. And it is 
plain, that in our perception of things 
we are often paſſive, or at leaſt for the 
moſt part, they are not in our own. 
power. For as when we ſee material 
objects, we cannot help ſeeing them as 
they appear to us, with ſome particular 
properties; ſo it is with regard to the 
moral objects that preſent themſelves to 
N — the 
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' SERM. the mind, as good and evil, juſt and 
Smut, falſe and true, and the ke, we 


cannot poſſibly, help, perceiving, them as 
they appear to us. For as when a man 
views a body of a Particular. form, he 


cannot think 25 we cake it in another 
wE bs fo. —9 the 


5 REES: = a new 73 Gent percep- 


tion. « of the object, which is not in his 
ower, can make him to apprehend it to 
evil, unjuſt, or falſe. Nor can he 


diſfemble with himſelf i in his apprehen- 


fion of things, for he muſt think of 
them as they really appear to him. And 
the different APPEATANGS of the ſame ob- 
jet to different perſons, muſt ariſe either 


from the various ſtrength and acuteneſs 
of their minds, or from the imperfect, 


partial, or wrong repreſentations of. the 


thing. And hence it appears, that the 


notions of men, and the concluſions they 
make 1 in their ſearch after truth, are not 


in their own power; as they neceſſar ily 
ariſe from the appearance of things, in 


which they are in a. manner paſſive. 
Men indeed, may forbear to think upon 
a ſubject, and 1 refuſe farther infor- 

mation 
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mation about it, and fo confine their $ * 
views of it; but when they exert them 


ſelves to the utmoſt, and conſider it as 


far as they are capable, they cannot then 


hinder the determination of their mind. 


If then, men cannot help their judgment 
and concluſions on any ſubject, if they 
will think at all about it, how unreaſon- 


able and abſurd muſt it be to puniſh 


and torture them on account of their 


belief, or notions in religion? And how 
much more horrid to ſeal their puniſh= 


ments with death. For as it is cruel 
and barbarous to deſtroy men for what 
they were forced to do, fo it is equally 


monſtrous to afflict them for their reli= 


gious opinions, which they have it not 
in their power to model as they pleaſe. 


It is true, it may be ſaid, that ſeverity 
will make men more ſeriouſly conſider 
their notions, and be more cautious in 
drawing their concluſions; and therefore 
perhaps, may hinder them from fatling 


into error. But to this it is an eaſy an- 
ſwer, that ſeverity may indeed hinder 


men from thinking at all on particular 
ſubjects, or from receiving farther infor- 
mation, or it may induce them to 


mnceal their private ſentiments; but 
P when, 
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8 ERA. when they conſider any thing as f far as 
* they are able, and receive all the light 


they can poſſibly have about it, they 


cannot then help their notions; no dif- 
treſs or torment whatever can make 
truth appear falſehood; ſo that puniſh- 
ment or perſecution for religious notions 


can never alter the real ſentiments, but 
only make men diſſemble, or play. the 


hypocrite, or not think at all upon the 


matter. And in fact, we ſee in thoſe 
countries where this ſpiritual ty ranny pre- 
vails, that the ſenſible part of men either 


_ diſſemble or ſuppreſs their ſentiments, or 
will not indulge, themſelves in a free in- 


quiry, leſt they ſhould be drawn into 
Pinzens deſtructive of their intereſt. 
2. But farther, the unreaſonableneſs 


of doing violence to men on account of 


religious opinions, is plain, if we con- 
ſider the nature of religion in general. 
Religion is a per ſuaſion of being obliged 
to act in obedience to the command - 


ments of God. And can any ſuch per- 


ſuaſion be infuſed into men by force and 
violence? or can they ever be made ſen- 
ſible of their obligation to God by hu- 
man compulſion ? Perſuaſion, or belief of 
wy thin g, can only ariſe from rational 

means, 
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means, inſtructing the underſtanding, s 12 M. 
and moving the will: and to uſe forcible ..q — P 


methods of perſuaſion, is as inconſiſtent 
with our reaſonable. nature, as it would 
be to move or alter the ſentiments of our 
minds with machines. We cannot there- 
fore obey God by being compelled to 


any particular action; becauſe obedience 


to him muſt proceed from a full perſua- 


ſion of our duty to him, and a deſire of 


performing it. And as God is of a ſpi- 


ritual nature, and all our thoughts, even 


the inmoſt receſſes of our ſoul, are ob- 
vious to him, no act can be religious, or 


acceptable to him, that does not ariſe 


from the inward, rational, and voluntary 
diſpoſition of the mind. Can we ſup- 
poſe any ſervice will be pleaſing to him 

which was performed only by the out- 
ward man, to which the mind does not 
conſent, and to which the perſon is ne- 


ceſſarily impelled as an inſtrument, or a 
piece of mere matter? Is it to be thought 
that love, hope, confidence in God, or 


any other devout acts of the mind, are 
ever to be effected by violence? Or can 
any worſhip or ſervice done to him be of 
any value, when it does not come from 
the heart? Such is the temper of our 

2 mminds, 
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s ER M. minds, that we are more apt to diſlike 


- A. 


thoſe acts to which we are neceſſarily 


driven, than by any neceſſity to be 
brought inwardly to approve or conſent 
to them. If we were forced by threats 
and tortures to perform any ſervice to'an 
earthly prince, could he have any plea- 


ſure in it, or any regard to us upon that 


account? And ſhall we think that the 
moſt perfect being, can ever be pleaſed 
without the rational and voluntary de- 


termination of the mind? And therefore, 


it is ſo far from being a means of doing 
honour to God, to force men with vio- 
lence to worſhip or ſerve him in any par- 


ticular manner, that ſuch ſervices muſt 
be highly diſpleaſidg to him, and bring 


guilt upon the ſouls of men. And it is 
even natural to think, the violent impo- 


ſing of religious notions and practices 
upon men, which they cannot be rea- 
ſonably perſuaded of, may lead them to 


atheiſtical principles, or make them be- 
lieve that all religion is an impoſture, 


when its doctrines are thus er 7 


- propagated. Again, 


3. As the doing violence to men upon 
the account of their religious opinions, 


18 thus — to the nature of religion 
T7, | in 
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in general, ſo it is in particular againſt RR M. 
the temper and ſpirit of the goſpel. nn 


the New Teſtament, our Saviour and his 
apoſtles do not only diſclaim all violence 
and force in propagating their religion, 


but alſo encourage and exhort all to a 


free enquiry. concerning the truth of 
their pretenſions; giving liberty to men. 


to form their notions according to the 
evidence of things. Thus our Saviour 


tells the Jews to ſearch the ſcriptures, 


and not to take things only upon his 


authority; for ſays he, theſe are tbey 


which teſtify of me. And again, he urged. 
them to exaraine his works, whether 
they did not prove his divine miſſion. 
If I do not my Father's works, believe me 
not; but if I do, though ye believe not me, 
believe the works. And for this reaſon, 


the Bereans are commended 1n the Acts 


of the: Apoftles, : becauſe they ſearched the 
ſcriptures daily. And to the fame purpoſe 
we are exhorted by St. Peter, to be ready 


to give an anſwer to every man that afketh a 
reaſon of the bope that is in us. And again, 


to prove all things, and to try the ſpirits 


_ wherber they are of God. From all which 
patſages, and many others, it is plain 
faat the doctrines of chriſtianity never 
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SERM. were deſigned to be impoſed with violence 

XI. b th 
on mankind; but that men were to be 


reaſoned into them, to be convinced of 


their evidence, and the reaſonableneſs of 


them, or in the language of the prophet 


Hoſea, to be drawn by the cords of a man. 


And as force and violence are thus 
contrary to the liberty which the goſpel 
allows of judging for ourſelves, fo are 


they contrary to the peaceable temper 


and brotherly affection to which chriſti- 
ans are frequently exhorted. For how 
can we be ſaid to be at peace with men, 


and to have any affection for them, when 


we are offering violence to them, and 
treating them as the worſt of criminals. 
If the great commandment in the goſpel | 
is love, how can that be obeyed by bring- 
ing diſtreſs and miſery on others? Or 
ſhould the duty of endeavouring to con- 
vert men to the faith, make us forges 
another of equal importance? 

It is our duty indeed, earneſtly to en- 
deavour to convert men, and to bring 
them to the true knowledge of God. 
For, ſays St. James, he who converteth a 


inner from the error of his way, ſpull ſave 


a foul from death, and ſhall hide a multitude 
fins. But this 18 to be done by rati- 
nal 
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onal means, by brotherly inſtruction and s ER M 

-admonition, by bearing with mens weak- — 

neſs, and ignorance, and by making 

great allowance for the prejudices of 

3 which are not eaſily over- 

come. All our reaſonings ſhould be in 

tendetpeſß and love, not unneceſſarily of- | 

fending men, but ſuiting ourſelves to 

their temper and capacities, as was the = 

method of Chriſt and his apoſtles ; who 1 

never uſed thoſe compulſive methods, it 

which naturally alienate the mind from 

the truth. But if men remain irreclaim- 

able, if they will not hearken to reaſon 

and the plain dictates of the ſcripture, if 

they will ſhut their eyes from the light, 

we are then to leave them to God, who 

only knows the hearts, and how far they 

are excuſable; Hall not the Fudge of all 

the earth do right ? We are not even then 

to pronounce ſentence upon them, or 

condemn them, for, as the apoſtle ſays, 

200 art thou that judgeſt another man's 

ſervant? to his own wg he flandeth or 

falleth. 

But it may be faid, are not the cor- 

rupted members to be cut off, that the 

whole body be not infected? To which | 

it may be anſwered, that the infection is 
Pop ta 


216 pin nat conſiſtent with Chriſtianity, 
SERM. to be prevented, if poſſible, by public 
3 rebuke and admonition ; but that no 

men whatſover, are fit and infallible judges 
to determine who are the corrupted in 
matters of faith and opinion. For though 
we may. be often ſure that men are in 5 
the wrong, and may ſee their errors evi- 
dently; yet as we know not whether this 
ariſes from the weakneſs and prejudices 
of the underſtanding, or the obſtinaſ x 
and viciouſneſs of the will, we have no 
right to ſay who are corrupt and vicious. 
If they are weak, they. are to be treated 
with tenderneſs and compaſſion. Him 
that is weak in the faith, receive ye, lays 
the apoſtle. And therefore, as men can- 
not penetrate into the minds of men, nor 
diſcern the true cauſe of their ſentiments, 
God only, who ſees into the firſt ſprings 
of action, can have a right to determine 
upon them. 
In the laſt place, the unreaſanableneſs 
and abſurdity of doing violence to men 
R upon! the account of their religious opini- 
3 ons, is evident from experience. For 
= from hiſtory we find that the ſtrongeſt 
attempts of perſecutors in different ages, 
have never been ſucceſsful. They never 
were able to form mens minds, and oblige 
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them to think as they would have them; s E A * 
and indeed it was impoſlible they ſhould, 
without altering their very nature. In 
the times of the Maccabees, when a po- 
tent idolatrous prince, that ruled 4 
the eaſtern world, was determined to 
compel the Jews to a conformance with 
bis mode of religion, we find that not- 
withſtanding his vaſt armies, and the 
cruel ſlaughters he made, he could never 
bring over any conſiderable number to 
the ,worſhip of his idols. And in the 
times of the ancient Roman emperors, 
when they determined to extirpate chriſ- | 
tianity, which was then beginning to 
get footing in the world, we ſee that af- 
ter ten perſecutions, continued through 
ſeveral reigns, they were ſo far from 
deſtroying it by all the inſtruments of 
torture they could invent, that on the 
contrary, it was ſucceſsful and victorious, 
and the blood: of the martyrs was the 
feed, and the increaſe of the church. 
And in later ages, in the beginning of 
the reformation, when the court of Rome 
ſaw that they could not maintain their 
doctrines by reaſon and ſeripture, and 
were determined to force men into their 
church, by demanding an implicit faith, 
after 
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SERM. after all the execution they have done by 


? 


Ew. fire and ſword, they have never been able 


to extinguiſh the proteſtant religion, or 


Indeed, to convert any one kin gdom by 


ſuch cruel | and barbarous means. In 


ſome places indeed, they have rooted it 


out by ſlaughter and baniſnment, but 
they could never bring over the majority 


of its profeſſors, by any threat or vio- 


lence whatever. In — . we ſee, that 
though the- proteſtants there did never 
bear wy great proportion to the whole 
kingdom, they could never gain Ther, 
nor bring them under By any oppreſſich 


whatever, till they pronounced a general 
ſentence of ' baniſhment- a againſt them. 


4 And in the Low Countries, we fee that 


Holland, by having the inquiſition ſet up 
there, was loſt to the court of Rome; 
which otherwiſe, by gentler methods ſhe 
might have retained. And here in Bri- 
tain, their horrid methods of violence by 


general perſecutions, have fixed ſuch a 
rooted averſion in the people to that cruel 


church, that ſhe has, I hope, loſt this 


kingdom for ever. And I might add, 
that even among proteſtants themſelves, 
when they have through weakneſs and 
paſſion uſed ſeverity and violence to one 
another, 
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another, on account of their different 8E RM. 
opinions, the ſtronger party always weak- . 
ened themſelves by ſuch means; and the 
bulk of the other could never be brought 
over by any diftreſs whatever, but rather 

multiphed in numbers. And amongſt 
ourſelves we know, that ſince the tolera- 
tion granted to all proteſtant diſſenters, 
and that they have been uſed with lenity, 
they have not inereaſed in number as 
when they were in diſtreſs, but on the 
contrary, are much fewer and daily di- 
wminiſh. So that from experience, which 

is always conſidered. as: the moſt. con- 
vineing argument, it ſeems - Plain that 
violence has never been ſucceſsful in pro- 
pagating any religious opinions among 
mankind; but that it rather increaſes 
their prejudices and raiſes their paſſions, 
againſt whatever 18 üble impoſed: 
upon them. 

And thus I bew endeavoured briefly 
to ſhew, the-unreaſonableneſs and abſur- 

dity of doing violence to men on the ac- 
count of their religious opinions. But 
there is one objection uſually made to 
this doctrine, which I ſhall mention. It 
is faid, we read of force uſed in the Old 
Teſtament, in order to bring men over 

— 8 YR 
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SER NM. to the true religion. As in 2 Chron. xv- 
ZE in the reign of Aſa, king of Judah, 7b. 
he entered into a covenant- to ſeek the 


Lord Gid of their fathers—and that ' who- 


ſoever would not ſeek the Lord God of Mel 


ſhould be put to death. And in Deut. xiii. 
the 


perſon that endeavours to turn away 
people from ſerving the Lord, we are 
told, is to be put to death. © To which it is 
anſwered, that the perſons there meant 
to be put to death, were idolaters, that 
had turned from ſerving the true God, 
after they had the knowledge of him, to 
worſhip idols, wood and ſtone; which 
ſeems not to be an error of the judg- 
ment, but a voluntary and heinous crime, 
equally inconſiſtent with natural and re- 
vealed religion; and which, perhaps, 
» they were guilty of from worldly views, 
or from a wilful oppoſition. to the truth. 
And therefore, as it was not from a miſ- 
guided judgment, but from the perverſe- 
neſs of the will, ſuch 1dolaters were juſtly 
condemned. And beſides, in that par- 
ticular . caſe there might be an expreſs. 
commandment from God, which no 
other people could ever pretend to; for 
as the Iſraelites were the peculiar people 
of God, ſeparated from the idolatrous 


nations 
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nations around them, and intended by s E RM. 
providence for the preſerving of the true ., 
knowledge of God in the world, ſome | 
particular laws might be proper for them, 
which were never intended for mankind 
in „ 


From the whole of vu has been ſaid, 
we may make the following reflections. 
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1. From hence we plainly ſee, how 
abſurd it is for chriſtians to impoſe on 
one another their religious opinions by 
force and violence. For if the nature of 
the human mind is free, and its motions 
voluntary; and if the goſpel allows men 
the liberty of judging for themſelves, 
then it is the moſt unreaſonable tyranny . 
to deprive them of that liberty, which Tz 
God by nature and revelation has given 
them. - Chriſtians of almoſt all denomi- 
nations have been guilty in this way; 
and there are even ſome proteſtants, who 
through their ignorance, or perhaps, 
love of power, would willingly impoſe 
their religious ſentiments on others by 
compulſion ; but it is only the church 
of Rome, that would openly force her 
doctrines on mens conſciences with fire 
and ſword. It is ſhe only that hath | 
oy often 
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222 Perſecution nut conhlient with Chriſtianity, 
an often made the chriſtian world a ſcene of 
honor, by ſuch: barbarities as would 


have been ſhocking to the heathen world. 
However, by her cruelties the has ſuffi- 
cently ſhewn that her cauſe is not of 
God; for the merciful Father of the 
vniverſe could never authoriſe ſuch in- 
human methods, as are the diſhonour 


of the chriſtian name. 


2. From hence alſo we may ſee, that 
we ought in charity to bear with one 
another, and to ſhew no reſentment 
againſt thoſe who may have different 


ſentiments in religion. For if our Savi- 


our in his goſpel allows a free inquiry, 
and if from the various tempers, edu- 
cation, and prejudices of men, they muſt 
in conſequence think differently about 
ſome things, it becomes us with benevo- 
lence and tenderneſs to bear with their 
weakneſs and ignorance. And thus by 
treating them with charity and compaſ- 
ſion, gently lead them into che paths of 
truth. and IIS: 
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MarrHaw 4 48. 


Be ye aan per felt, as your Father which 
ET) i in heaven is per felt. 


IE 8E Ng were a by sn n 
our Saviour in his ſermon upon 3 
the mount, in which he ex- 
horts his diſciples to imitate the perfec- 
tion of God in their practice, as the 
great pattern of goodneſs and truth. He 
means his perfection in the moral attri- 
butes and Ae his re gh 


8 all rational creatures are in fe 
degree capable of imitating him. For 
as to his natural attributes, his power, 
_ wiſdom, knowledge, and the like, they 
are beyond our imitation. Not that we 
are to imagine, that we can ever be ſo 
perfect as God is in his moral character; 
but that there is a perfection ſuitable to 
our nature and circumſtances, which we 
may 
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8ERM. may arrive at, and which we are obli 860 


to endeavour after. 


7 And 1s it poſſible theñ, that we whb 
are ſuch frail and ſinful creatures, can 


ever come to perfection? Is it poſſible, 


that we who have ſuch ſtrong vicious 


habits, and are aecuſtomed to do evil; 


that we who are ſo ignorant, and hay 


ſuch deep rooted: prejudices, can ever 


hope to arrive at moral perfection? This 
indeed is difficult to be imagined, but it 


V not beyond the power of the Spirit of 


. 
> 


our God. That we may then form to 


ourſelves a right notion of this perfection 
we are capable of, and be excited to ac- 
quire it, I ſhall in the e dif 
courſe, endeavour 


1. 'To conſider perfection i in enen 
And then 


II. Repreſent to you that perfection 
under the goſpel, to which chriſti⸗ 
ans may poſſibly attain. 


I. Then, I am to conſider perfection 
in general. Now the perfection of any 
reaſonable being conſiſts chiefly, in the 


intenſeneſs or ſtrength of its rational 
powers, and the rectitude of its acting. 


lo 
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In the intenſity of the rational powers SE RM. 


no creature can be abſolutely perfect ; 3 


for ſuch a perfection muſt be infinite, 


becauſe that which admits of any farther 


degree of perfection can never be abſo- 


lutely perfect: but there may be an ab- 
ſolute rectitude of moral acting, without 


an abſolute perfection in the faculties. 
And hence, God only can be abſolutely 


perfect in both theſe, as he is infinite in 


his moral and natural attributes. He is 


the fountain of all perfection, the origi- 
nal pattern from which all the creatures 
borrow what 1s excellent in their nature; 
There is a certain perfection that is ſuit- 


able to every being according to its rank 


and circumſtances. Infinite perfection 
becomes the Creator of all things ; and 
finite perfection, in various degrees, 1s 
ſuitable to the ſeveral orders of intelli- 
gence among the creatures. And there 
are ſome of them that very much re- 
{emble the original pattern, both in their 


powers and their acting. Thus angels, 


thoſe miniſtring ſpirits of God, of whom 
we read often in the ſcriptures, are de- 
{cribed as moſt perfect creatures ; of far 


{uperior wiſdom, knowledge, and power, 
and as $ acting in the moſt exact manner, 
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sER M. according to the will of their great Cre- 
2 ator. And their perfection is as great 


The Chriſti an Perfection. 


as their finite nature will admit of. And 
in general, it muſt be. ſaid, that all the 


creatures of God, when they come firſt 
from his hand are perfect, with regard 


to the purpoſes for which he made them. 
gome of theſe purpoſes require greater 


faculties, and a more excellent nature; 
and for others a lower degree is ſuffici- 


ent: but from the wiſdom of God, we 
may conclude, that they were all at firſt 
perfect in their ſeveral orders. Thoſe of 
them which are rational, and endowed 
with moral powers, may loſe their per- 


fection, or fall from it by an abuſe of 


their liberty; they may debaſe the ex- 


cellency of their nature, and incur the 
divine diſpleaſure. Accordingly we find 


that ſome of the angels, thofe exalted 


ſpirits, fell from their original rectitude, 


and are now degraded to a ftate in 
which they live monuments of God's 


diſpleaſure, and examples of his juſtice. 


With regard to man, who is placed in 
a middle order, between the higheſt of 
rational beings and the brute creation, 


we find that he was at firſt created in a 
perfect manner after the image of God, 


pure 
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pure and innocent. By the image ofs Tr 
God, we are to underſtand our rational. 


nature; the faculties of the ſoul, that 
capacity for holineſs and purity by which 
man was diſtinguiſhed, and made ſupe- 
rior to the animal world. Through the 


abuſe of his liberty by ſin, he fell indeed 
from that perfection, and reduced him- 


ſelf to his preſent ſtate. Vet ſtill we find 
there are ſome remains of the image of 


God in the ſoul, ſome lineaments of its 
original perfection. For reaſon and 


knowledge, when untainted with the 


prejudices ariſing from vice and evil ha- 


bits, and alſo our moral ſentiments, do 
ſtill bear a ſtrong likeneſs of the divine 


nature and perfections. And from what 


we are now, we may conjecture what 
our nature was when it was firſt formed, 
and as yet untainted. 


We are now then in an imperfect 


ſtate ; occaſioned by our fall from our 
primitive rectitude, by fin having, as 
the apoſtle ſays, entered into the world. 
And we find, that ſome of the ſages 
among the heathens, were very ſenſible 
of the general depravation ; bat what 
was the cauſe of it they could not cer- 


tainly diſcover, And they endeavoured 
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SE : M. by a vigorous application to the ſearch 


—— 


after knowledge, and the practice of vir- 
tue, to recover themſelves and the reſt of 
mankind, to that ſtate from which they 
ſuppoſed them to have degenerated; but 
the work was too great and difficult for 


mere natural abilities. And in this we 


have greatly the advantage of them, by 
the aſſiſtance that revelation has given 
us. For the deſign of the goſpel is to 
recover us to that ſtate from which we 
were fallen, to our original perfection; 
by diſcovering to us thoſe. great truths 
which it was neceſſary for us to know, 
and repreſenting to us a perfect ſyſtem 
of morals for our practice, and by di- 
recting us to the means by which we 
may be enabled to perform our duty. 
If then we receive the goſpel, and uſe 
the means which it propoſes for our re- 
covery, we have the ſtrongeſt aſſurances 
that we ſhall at length be reſtored to our 
primitive condition; to that degree  M 
perfection which our nature is capable 
of, and which will compleat our happi- 
neſs. And this leads me to the | 


II. Thing propoſed, how far chriſti- 
. ans can attain to perfection under the 


goſpel. 
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goſpel. When we conſider the great and s E RM. 
affecting truths delivered in the ſcrip - ro 
tures, how perfect a ſyſtem of morals 
they are, and in how clear a manner 
our duty is urged upon us, and what 
promiſes we have of the grace and aſſiſt- 
ance of the Spirit of our God to help our 
endeavours, one would almoſt expect 
that all believers ſhould become perfect. 
But on the other hand, when we reflect 
on the corruption and weakneſs which 
fin has produced in our nature, the force 
of evil habits, our heedleſſneſs, and the 
influence of temptations to which we are 
continually expoſed, we cannot poſſibly | 
imagine that we ſhall ever here arrive at - 
perfection. The preſent ſtate of human ; 
nature does not allow of it. For as it is 
 faidin the book of Wiſdom, ix. 15. The | 
corruptible body preſſeth- down the ſeul, and 
the earthly tabernacle wweigheth down the 
mind. But nevertheleſs, there is ſome 
degree of perfection within our reach; 
for it can never be thought, that all the 
advantages of the chriſtian under the 
goſpel, will produce no falutary effects 
even in this life. In knowledge indeed, 
we can come to little perfection for the 
preſent; while our faculties are weak, 
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our prejudices ſtrong, and ſo many things 
about us apt to deceive. But ſtill we 
may make ſome advances in knowledge, 


ſuitable to our abilities and circum- 


ſtances, and, comparatively ſpeaking, 
conſiderable ones. By a careful obſer- 


vation of the works of God, the invi/ible 


things of him are clearly ſeen, being un- 


derficed by the things that are made, 
even his eternal power and godhead. 
And we may not only apprehend his ex- 


iſtence and attributes, but we may alſo 


diſcover plainly by our relation to him, 


as his creatures, that rule and law of ac- 
tion that he hath given us, and engraven 


in our hearts. And by diligently ſearch- 
ing the ſcriptures, in which is contained 
the whole revelation of God, we may 


underſtand the doctrines of our religion, 


ſo far as the knowledge of them can be 


proper and uſeful for us; we may per- 


ceive our duty as chriſtians and believers, 
and the full force and meaning of all the 
precepts of the goſpel for our practice. 
And this knowledge of God and our 


duty, as it may be daily increaſed and 
extended as far as our nature will allow, 


may be juſtly called ſomething of perfec- 
tion. And by pee diligence, we may 


80 
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cannot come to the knowledge that an- 
gels and ſuperior beings are poſſeſſed of, 
we may attain to all that men can do in 


our preſent circumſtances, in which the 


powers of our nature have been weak- 
ened through ſin. While our ſouls are 
confined within theſe groſs bodies, we 


can never expect to enjoy an equal de- 
gree of knowledge with the ſpirits of juſt. 


men made perfect ; who are freed from 
their weakneſs, and from all the incon- 
venience that ariſes from 1t. They have 


indeed, the higheſt perfection of human 
nature; the very ſummit of all their 


hopes, -when wwe ſhall no more ſee darkly 
as through a glaſs, but fee God as be is, 
as the apoſtle exprelicth 1 it, and behold bis 
glory. 

But though we cannot arrive at per- 
fection i in knowledge, we may ſucceed 


better in our practice. For there are 


ſome things which we may plainly attain 
to by the grace of God, and which taken 
together, may be conſidered as the goſ- 
Pel perfection. And in the 


1. Place, one great mark or character 
of perfection which we may attain to, 


Q 4 18 


Po 
go on to an higher degree of it than is 8 ERM. 
commonly imagined. For though we 8 — M 
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is a ſincere love of God, and religion, 
and virtue. We may love him as the 
- moſt excellent Being, and the Author of 
all our happineſs. For his goodneſs is 


a conſtant demand upon our love. 'This 


is the root and ſpring of all our duty, by 
which only we can be acceptable to him. 
This is the firſt and great commandment, 
ſays our Saviour, 7 love God with all our 
heart, and with all our flrength, and with 
all our mind. Love is the fulfilling of the 
Jaw. Love to God and his ways, will 
be a ſtrong principle within to move- us 


to our duty. And hence, the apoſtle 


Jude exhorts believers to keep themſelves 
in the love of God, as the ſure means to 


conſtrain them to their duty. It is true, 


we may not be able to riſe to ſuch a de- 


gree of the love of God, as becomes the 


excellency of his nature, and our obliga- 


tions to him as his creatures, but it may 


be ſincere, and come from the inmoſt 
receſſes of our ſouls ; we may love him. 
above all things, and allow of no rival 


in competition with him. We may de- 


light in him, and love to worſhip and 


| ſerve him. And if we thus ſincerely love 


him, we muſt alſo love religion and vir- 
tue, from the relation they have to him, 
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as they bear his image, and are ſup- SEAM: 
ported by his authority. For to ſay that 
we love God, and do not love religion 
and virtue, which are derived from him, 
and enjoined by him, is a plain contra- 
diction: can we love God and not pay 
any regard to his inſtitutions ? This then 

is one great mark or character of chriſ- 
tian perfection, that we ſincerely love 
God, and religion, and virtue. In this 
we cannot be deceived; this we may feel 
within our own breaſts. And this may 
always give us a comfortable reflection, 
if we are conſcious to ourſelves of it. For 
if any man love God, the fame is known of 
um, (as the apoſtle ſays). He means, 
he is regarded and acknowledged, and 
will be rewarded by him. - 

2. And as we may thus attain to a 
ſincere love of God, ſo we may have an 

- univerſal charity and benevolence to all 
mankind. This, as the apoſtle calls it, 
is the bond of perfettneſs ; the pr inciple 
that ought to influence us in all our in- 
tercourſe with men; the very genius and 
ſpirit of the goſpel. By this, ſays our 
Saviour, Hall all men know that ye 
are my diſciples, if ye love one another. 
And without this, all other attainments 
are 


Id 
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8 re RM. are nothing, ſo that though we ander- 
| >, fand all myſteries, and all knowledge, and 
ſhould beſtow all our gobds to feed the poor, 
and give our body to be burned, as the 

_ apoſtle ſays, and have not charity, it pro- 
Fteth ws nothing. And as we may thus 
"attain to a general benevolence, ſo it is a 
Farther degree of perfection, to be affect- 
ed with a ſpecial regard for all good 
men, all the lovers of God and religion, 
eſpecially thoſe of the bouſbold of faith. 
This from the amiableneſs of the duty, 
the noble and generous ſentiments that 
"> inſpires, and withal, the difficulty to 
attain to it, in ſome caſes, may juſtly be 
called perfection. And ſtill more juſtly, 
if we can ſo far ſubdue our paſſions, as, 
according to our Saviour's command- 
1 ment, to love our enemies, bleſs them that 
curſe us, and pray for them that deſpitefully 
1ſe us, and perſecute us. This univerſal 
benevolence is, I fay, a degree of per- 
fection which a ſerious chriſtian may ar- 
rive at. For we may, by care, and a 
ſtrict guard over our paſſions, cultivate 
this affection within us. We may excite 
ourſelves to it, we may ſtifle all preju- 
dices, and bring ourſelves to benevolent 
thoughts, by examining mens actions 
with 
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with candour, and making all poſſible SERM, 
allowances for their weakneſs and cir- — 
cumſtances. For be that cannot love his 
brother, whom be hath ſeen, bow can he 
(ays St. John) love God whom be bath not 
ſeen? Again, _ 

z. Another degree of perfection which 
chriſtians may arrive at, is ſincerity and 
honeſty of mind, an uprightneſs of in- 
tention in all their conduct and actions. 

In ſcripture, this diſpoſition is ſome- 
times called perfection, to repreſent to 

us the value and importance of it. Thus 
the Pfalmiſt ſays, ci. 2. I wil! walk within 

my houſe with a perfect heart. And of 
king Aſa it is ſaid, that notwithſtanding —— 
his ſinful failures, bis heart was perfect | 

with the Lord all his days. It is the fame 
character our Saviour intends, Luke vii. 
in the -parable of the ſower, when he ö 
ment1ons, thoſe wwho in an boneſt and good 
heart, having heard the word, brought forth 1 
fruit with patience. And in the deſcrip- ; 
tion of Nathaniel, behold an Hraelite in- 4 
decd, in whom there is no guile. Such are | 3 
thoſe, whom he elſewhere calls be pure 
in heart ; bleſſed are the pure in heart, for 
they ſhall ſee God. Nor is this character out 

of our reach, or beyond our preſent abi- | 
lities; . 
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* lities; it is what all chriſtians may at- 
yy tain to, it is only to be what they appear 
to be; to be without guile, and to be 
_ candid in all their actions. Such a diſ- 
poſition is amiable and precious in itſelf, 
and it gives us aſſurance before him who 
knows the ſincerity and honeſty of our 
endeavours. If our heart condemn us not, ſays 
St. John, then have we confidence towards 
God. Integrity may juſtly be called per- 
fedtion, as it qualifies all our actions, 
and denominates them good and com- 
mendable; it will extenuate our failures 
and infirmities, and will plead for mercy 
and compaſſion. If then we are conſci- 
ous to ourſelves of the ſincerity and ho- 
neſty of our hearts, we may be aſſured, 
that we are advanced one ſtep toward 
chriſtian perfection. It is the beginning, 
or foundation of all religious and moral 
perfection, and it is an earneſt that we 
ſhall at length come to the knowledge of 
the perfect man. For though we may 
ſometimes fail in our endeayours, the 
ſincerity of them will qualify the per- 
' formance of our duty, in the ſight of our 
benevolent and merciful Creator. 
4. Another degree of perfection which | 
chriſtians may arrive at, is an habit and 
_ fact 
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facility, or pleaſure in doing their FI 
and being employed in the exerciſes 
religion. And this is not eaſily to be 
attained. There muſt be time, and care, 
and anxiety, before we can arrive to it. 
Ill habits by degrees muſt be got the bet- 
ter of, prejudices muſt be conquered, 
and by frequent trials to perform our 
duty, we muſt at length come to do it 
in ſome meaſure, agreeable to our own 
inward reflections. And when men have 
got ſo far as to do their duty with eaſe 
and pleaſure, what joy and ſatisfaction 
muſt they have in the ways of religion 
and virtue! They will then have their 
minds raiſed above all the little views of 
this world, above all the ſordid pleaſures 
of ſin. The exerciſes of devotion will be 
highly agreeable to them, they will take 
delight, as the prophet Iſaiah expreſſes 
it, in approaching to God to know his ways. 
The ſtated times of worſhip will be wel- 
come to them, and they will have the 
ſame ſentiments with the Pfalmiſt, who 
muſt have had great pleaſure in the reli- 
gious inſtitutions of his time, when he 
lays, O how amiable are thy tabernacles, O 
Lord of hofls. My ſoul longeth, and even 
fa nteth for the courts of the Lord. To at- 
tain 
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38K M. tain to this diſpoſition of mind 1s a great 
_—_ degree of perfection, the very happineſs 


and 
daily advancing in it, muſt be delightful 


ſake of it. 


pleaſure of the ſoul. And to be 
to a mind conſcious of its own progreſs 
m religion and virtue; when it feels 
within itſelf, that the path of the juſt is 
as the ſhining light, that ſhineth more and 
more until the perfect day. © 

In the laſt place, another degree of 
perfection that chriſtians may attain to, 


is a firmneſs and conſtancy of mind in 


the belief of the goſpel ; they will be wil- 
ling to hazard all, even hfe itſelf for the 
This may be effected by a 
ſtrong impreſſion of the truths of religion 


on the mind, a lively view of the things 


of the other world, and the importance 
of our intereſt there. When the mind 
does not heſitate, but ſecs in a manner, 


the reality of all that is ſaid and promiſed 
in the goſpel, and when the hopes of 


glory and happineſs in the other life 


overbalances all conſiderations in - the 


preſent, ſuch a degree of perfection we 
ſee has often been enjoyed by good men 


in the different ages of the world. Un- 


der the Old Teſtament, the. prophets and 


. many other worthies were ſo ſtedfaſt in 


their 
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their faith that they were ſtoned, were s E RM. 
ſawn aſunder, were ſlain with the ſword, III. 
and were tortured, not accepting deliver- 
ance, that they might attain a better reſur- 
rection. And ſince the publiſhing the 
goſpel, we know that numbers of chriſ- 
tians, both ancient and modern, have 
for the ſake of their faith and a good 
conſcience, ſubmitted to the greateſt hard- 
ſhips and miſeries, and even torments 
and death. They took ;oyfully, the 
apoſtle ſays, the ſpoiling of their goods, 
knowing that in heaven they had a better and 

an enduring ſubſiance. Theſe, I ſay, are 
examples of this degree of perfection, 
and ſhew us that it may be attained. 
And though we live in times when, 
thanks be to God, we are not likely to 
be put to ſuch trials, yet every ſerious 
believer ought always to maintain in his 
mind the ſame temper and „ 
that if called to it, he may be able, | 
our Saviour expreſſes it, 20 leave all, pa 
take up bis croſs and follow him. Eh | 
And now, perhaps, it may be here " ll 
enquired, whether any believer can attain 
to a ſinleſs perfection in this life, ſo as 
to have no ſinful failures. To which I 
think it may be uy anſwered, from ; 
what 
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what we find in the ſeriptures, and the 
experience of good men in all ages, that 

there is no ſuch innocent perfection in 
this ſtate of things. Under the Old 
Teſtament we ſee, that the greateſt ex- 


amples of piety, of whom we have any 
conſiderable account, were ſtained with 


infirmities, and often fell into very guilty 


exceſſes. And hence, the wiſeſt of men; 
Solomon, who had well conſidered what 


was tranſacted before his time, hath ob- 


ſerved, that there is not a ut man upon 


eartb, who dbeth good and ſinnetb not. And 


even ſince the times of the goſpel, when 
men had greater knowledge and advan- 


tages, we find the like ſinful infirmities; 


we find ſome of the apoſtles themſelves, 
often failing in their duty and falling 
into ſin, Nor do we know of any cha- 


racter perfectly pure and holy, except 
the bleſſed Jeſus, who fr om the innocen- 


cy of his life was called the Lamb of God, 
and of whom it is ſaid, he did no evil, 
neither was guile found in his mouth. All 


have erred, all have gone aſtray, or to 


uſe the words of the apoſtle, a/ have ſin- 
ned, and come ſhort of the glory of God, 


Rom. 11. 23. So long as we are here, 


our frailty will attend us. It is only in 


heaven 
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heaven that the believer ſhall attain to s E R M. 
ſpotleſs purity, and ſhall be eſtabliſhed . 1, 


above all the dangers of fin. Some in- 
deeed, there are of late, who, from an 
enthuſiaſtic conceit of their high attain- 
ments in religion; have imagined, that 
they have arrived at a ſinleſs perfection; 
and that it is poſſible for others ſo to do. 
But how can they perſuade us of it? Are 
they better than the holy apoſtles and 
prophets ? Have they accurately examined 
all their conduct, and ſeverely watched 
over their thoughts; and does their heart 
never condemn them in any thing ? I fear 
notwithſtanding all their fair appearance 
and unblameable outſide, they will never 
be able to ſtand the ſcrutiny, before a 
holy and omniſcient God. Such would 
do well to remember the apoſtle's exhor- 
tation. Be not high minded, but fear; and 
tet him that thinketh be ftandeth, take heed 
le ef he fall. | 
And thus I have endeavoured to ex- 
plain what the goſpel perfection is; I 
have ſhewn how far perfection is attain- 
able by us, and in what particulars it is 
to be attained, And now, from what 
has been faid, let us all be exhorted to 
R ſtrive 
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SE on ſtrive for it; that is to ſay, let us aim at 


that degree of innocence and purity. in 


which we ſhall be accepted by our mer- 


ciful Creator. This cannot be diſpenſed 
with, this we muſt attain to, as the wel- 
fare of our ſouls depends upon it for 
ever. If we mean to be among the /prrits 
of juſt men made perfect hereafter, we muſt 


begin that perfection here. Our fouls 
muſt begin to be rectified and purified 
from the ſtains of fin and corruption. 


We muſt have ſomething of the temper 
and diſpoſition of the heavenly kingdom. 
And though we cannot arrive at ſinleſs 


perfection, we may have ſome ſimilitude 


and reſemblance to abſolute purity. And 


if we earneſtly endeayour for it, perhaps 
we may be able to go beyond our preſent 


expectation ; for no man knows what he 

can do till he really makes the trial, 
But if we have hitherto made any pro- 

greſs in religion and virtue, we muſt not 


Teſt there, and turn cool with regard to 


any farther attainment. For if we once 
do this, we ſhall foon fall backward : our 
former vicious habits will take hold on 
us while we are remiſs and indifferent, 
and -we ſhall then run the hazard of 

loſing 
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loſing ourſelves for ever. On the con-SER as 
trary, we ought always to remember how LL 
much we are ſhort and vaſtly below the 
perlection that becomes us as chriſtians 
and believers. We ſee how much other- 
wiſe St. Paul was determined. I count 
not myſelf, ſays he, to have apprehended ; 
but this one thing I do, forgetting thoſe 

things which are behind, and reaching forth 
unto thoſe that are before, T preſs towards the 
mark for the prize 4 the high calling of 
_ God in Chriſt. : | 
The perfection of dur heavenly Father 
zs the grand pattern we are to imitate; —© 1 
his moral attributes, his goodneſs; jultice, 
and faithfulneſs, which are the original + 
of all beauty and perfection. This, ſo far 
as our low and finite nature will allow, 
we are to copy after; and it is poſſible, 
we may attain to ſome likeneſs and pro- 
portion in our practice. The example of 
Chriſt we ought alſo to regard, as it is a 
perfect tranſcript of the divine goodneſs. 
It is a lively pattern, ſaited to our abilities 
and underſtanding, and deſignedly ac- 
tommodated to our weakneſs and circum- 
ſtances, For here we ſee our duty illuf= 
trated in many particulars; in works of 
R 2 charity 


33 * 


— —ẽ 


ha —eence, 
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8 li M. charity and mercy, and upright inno- 
in the common occurrences of life. 
And if we ſeriouſly ſet this example be. 

fore us, to be the rule and guide of our 
actions, there 18 no doubt but We ſhall 
make ſome proficiency | in the chriflian 
perfectiun. 
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Raveiavion XXII. 12. 


Bebold, I come quickly, and ny ed} is 


with me, to give to every man according 


4 his work ſhall be. 


N his chapter our Lord] 1s repreſented, 
as giving his laſt meſſage by St. John, to. 
the ſeven churches of Aſia. In which 

he declares, that he will fulfil his pro- 

miſe which he had given while on earth, 


245 


8 E RM. 
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and come again in a glorious and awful 


manner, as the Judge of the world. And 
he invites mankind 1 in a moſt affectionate 
manner, to accept of eternal life and ſal 


vation through him; 7 Yeſus, ſays he, 


have ſent mine angel to teflify thoſe ines 
unto you in the churches—and the Spirit 
and the bride ſay, come 3 and let him that 
beareth, ſay, come; and let him that is 
 athirſt come; and whoſtever will, let him 
take of the NIP of life freely. And he 
ſeems to expreſs himſelf as if this was 


R 3 the 


rr ro em 


J ER M. 
XIII. 
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the laſt of the revelations of the goſpel, 
and men were to expect no more from 


him till the time of his bleſſed appear- 


ance. But that they might not be dif. 
conſolate under this circumſtance, he 
tells them, 1 in the words of the text, that 
he would not only come again, but that 
he would come quickly, and that his reward 
is with him. Bebold, I come quickh, ſays he, 
and my reward is with me, to give to every 
nan according as his work ſhall be. 

In which we may obſerve, firſt, the 


ſolemn promiſe, that he will come quickly; 


and then, the awful declaration of the 


bauſimneſs and purpoſe of his coming; that 


his reward is with him, to give to every 


man as his work ſhall be. Behold, ſays he, 


T come quickly. The meaning is, that he 
will make no unneceſſary delay; that he 


will come as ſoon as the ſcheme of pro- 
vidence, determined by the wiſdom of 


Sod in the government of the world, 
ſhall be accompliſhed. To come ſooner 


would be to come precipitately, and not 
quickly ; ; for there is a certain ſcheme of 
events to be brought about in the moral 
world, and there is a determined number 
of men in their ſeveral generations, that 


are to be brought ir into being, to whom 
| the 
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che offers of ſalvation and happineſs are s E RM. 


XIII. 


to be made, before his coming can be 


neceſſary or proper, that the kingdom of 


God may be eſtabliſhed in that extent 


which his goodneſs and wiſdom has ap- 


pointed. Known unto God are all his works 


from the beginning. And this ſeems to be 


farther implied, in what is added as the 
buſineſs of his coming, my reward is with 
me, to give to every man according as his 
work ſhall be. For if there is a diftribu- 
tion to be made according to the deſerts 
of every individual, there muſt bea ſpace 
of time allowed for the trial of every one 
in his ſeveral generation, when he had 
his opportunity and liberty to approve 


wW.th me, is very remarkable, as it gives 


us an awful intimation, that this life is 


a ſtate of probation, that an account 
muſt be given of our conduct, that it 
will bring the moſt important conſe- 
quences upon us in another ſtate of 
things, and that, to excite us to exert 


ourſelves, a reward is propoſed, for which 


we are to labour. As in common life, re- 
wards are ſuppoſed to work upon the paſſi- 


ons of men, to excite their induſtry and 


1 determine their conduct, ſo in the goſpel, 


himſelf. The expreſſion, my reward 7s 


R 4 h to 
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SERM. to ſtir men up to the practice of religion 
—— and virtue, there is a reward offered 
. © hereafter, ſufficiently to compenſate all 
the labour, difficulties, and hazard, that 
they may poſlibly undergo. in their duty. 
For ſuch is the goodneſs of God, that he 
does not deſire the performance of what 
he requires of us, without making our 
own intereſt and happineſs highly con- 
cerned in it. Now this promiſed reward, 
which our Lord brings with him, is 
often deſcribed in the Ney Teſtament to 
be eternal life, a heavenly kingdom, 
glory, and conſummate happineſs, and a 
reſt from all the uneaſineſs in this ſtate 
of things; and it is ſaid to be provided 
for them, who patiently continue in well- 
doing. And on the contrary, to them 
that obey not the truth, but obey un- 
righteouſneſs, the wicked, obſtinate, and 
impenitent ſinner, the reward will be in- 
| dignation and wrath, miſery and ever- 
=: laſting deſtruction, in an unhappy. and 
| deſperate ſtate, where their warm dieth 
n not, and the fire is not quenched. And it 
| is here declared, that it ſhall be given 70 
By every man according as his work ſhall le; 
| | that is, that the happineſs and bleſſing - 
1 ariling from it to good men, ſhall be in 
| proportion. 
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proportion to the ſeveral degrees of their SER M. 


virtue and goodneſs, and according to 
the opportunities they had enjoyed, all 


reaſonable allowances being made for 


their weakneſs and circumſtances. And 
on the other hand, that ſeverity ſhall be 
uſed in a proportionate diſtribution, ac- 
cording to the ſeveral degrees of obſti- 


nacy, vice, and wickedneſs of the ſinner. 


The ſeruant that knew his Lord's will, and 


prepared not bimfelf, neither did according 


to his will, ſhall be beaten, as our Saviour 
ſays, with many;ſtripes; but he that knew 
not, and did commit things worthy of ſtripes, 
ſball be beaten with few ſtripes. For unto 


whom much 1s 85 ven, ** him 2 much be 


required. 
In the following TOY I ſhall 


® Endeavour farther to repreſent to 
you, the circumſtances and purpoſe 


of our Saviour's ſecond coming. 
And then 


1 [ Vino the reaſonableneſs of this | 


declaration, that his reward 1s with 


him, to give to every one as his work 


ſhall be. Tam. : 


I. To repreſent to you, the circum- 
ſtances and purpoſe of our Lord's coming 
again. 


XIII. 
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SERVE: again. When our Saviour firſt came ins 
\ = to the world for the redemption of man- 


eben 


kind, to recover them from that miſery 
and deſtruction in which they were im 


volved by fin, he appeared in a low 
humble manner, without any thing of 


grandeur and pomp ; he was even deſpiſed 


and rejected of men, while he was a teacher 


of righteouſneſs, diſcovering the will of 


God to them, and the method of their 
 falvation, and inviting them to repent, 
and accept of eternal life and happineſs. 
And the reaſon of his appearing in this 


humble and afflicted manner was, not 


only that he might accommodate his life, 
ſo that he might be made a facrifice for 
| fin, and ſhew us an example in the prac- 


tice of virtue, ſuitable to the circum- 
ſtances of all men, even in the loweſt 
condition; but alſo that he might make 
the evidences of his divine miſſion 
ſtronger, by taking away all ſuſpicion 


and objections, that might ariſe from the 


exerciſe of worldly power and grandeur. 


He ſhewed that his kingdom was not of 


his world, that the riches and honours 


of it were below his regard; that his 
kingdom was to be à ſpiritual kingdom in 


the bearts of men; : that the dominion he 


ſou _ 


— 
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ſoug ht was to govern them in ri ghteouſneſs, : SEAM; 
and to inſtruct them in virtue and good- 
neſs, in their duty to God and one ano- 
ther, and to prepare them to be proper 
ſubjects of an eternal kingdom of glory. 
Noa when our Lord had finiſhed this 

: buſineſs here on earth, and done all that 
was neceſſary for the ſalvation of man- 
kind, having ſown the ſeeds of righte- 
T ouſneſs and truth, he left this world, till 
the various purpoſes of providence ſhould 
in time be accompliſhed : till the ſeed | 

ſown ſhould ſpring up, and come to ma- 
turity, and the fruits ſhould be ready to 
be gathered ; at which time it muſt be 
neceſſary for him to come again to re- 
ceive the increaſe, and to judge of the 
improvements of every individual. Thus 
gur Saviour himſelf repreſents it, in the 
parable of the tares of the field, Matt. xiii. 
and in that of the talents in the xxvth of 
st. Matthew. | i 

But at his ſecond coming, as the cir- 

cumſtances of things then require, he 
will appear in a very different manner, 
in an exalted, and glorious ſtate, with all 
the majeſty that 3 is ſuitable to his nature 
and character. He will then come as 
| fie Judge of the world, appointed by 


the 
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8ER M. the Father to paſs a righteous ſentence 
on the ungodly; and to receive into the 
| joys of his eternal kingdom all thoſe 
who have obeyed the goſpel, all the 
lovers of truth and righteouſneſs, that 
ever have exiſted. His appearance then 
will be the very reverſe of what it for- 
merly was; it will be with infinite ho- 
nour and dignity ; all power in heaven 
and earth being given unto him, and all 
his enemies trembling before him. Thus 
he himſelf deſcribes it, when the Son of 


man ſhall come in his glory, and all the holy 

angels with him, then ſhall he fit upon the 
throne of glory, and before him all na- 
tions ſhall be gathered, and he ſhall ſeparate 
them one from another. And'heſe, viz. the 
wicked, ſhall go away into everlaſting pu- 
niſhment, but the righteous into life eternal, 
Matt. xxv. Then ſhall the dead hear the 
voice of the Son of God, and rey that bear 
ſhall live, John v. 25. 

This is the grand event foretold wy 
the prophets, declared in the goſpel, and 
expected by all chriftians. An event 

which will for ever confirm the happi- 
neſs of the good and virtuous, and aſ- 
certain the miſery of the wicked and im- 
penitent; which will make an eternal 


. diſtinction 
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diſtin&ion between him obo has ſerved SERM. 


| God, and him abo has ſerved bim not. 
Then, to uſe the words of 
ſhall. be the reſti tution of all things; when 
the whole ſyſtem of moral agency in this 
lower world ſhall be rectified, when 
death and fin. ſhall be. vanquiſhed, and 


the moral creation. again reſtored to its 


original, beauty and order. Then ſhall 
begin. the everlaſting, ages. of eternity, 
when the purpoſes of God concerning. 


this earth ſhall; be finiſhed, and his ſaints 


ſhall be eſtabliſhed in his kin gdom of 
glory, there eternally to reign with him; 


when the adminiſtration of Chriſt, as 


our redeemer, ſhall be accompliſhed, and 


he ſhall give up the kingdom to the Fa- 


ther, that God may. be all in all. 


XIII. 


the apoſtle, e 


And as the coming of Chriſt 3 18 thus 


the moſt awful and important event, ſo 
we are told in the New Teſtament, that 
it hall be accompanied with great 
changes in the natural world, as if all 


nature were to be diſſolved and new 


formed, to add to the ſolemnity of the 

great tranſactions of that day. 7. he hea- 
| wens, ſays St. Peter, 2 Ep. iii. being on 
fire fhall be diſſolved, and paſs away with a 
great noiſe the earth 15 , and the works 


that 
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an TERM. Hat are ckeln foall be "burnt up. Not 
that we are to imagine, that 125 x 
mary heavens, br the earth, this beautiful 
| | pattofthe creation, ſhall be totally difſi-. 
| pated and annihilated; but only rectifed 
= and refined, and perhaps, caſt into 4 
| new form proper for the eternal uſes of = 
the great Creator: br Poffibly, they will 
be . manfions for the ſouls of 0 the 
truth and righteouſneſs; when 
they are again united with their new 
bodies, to enjoy everlaſt ing happimeſs. 
It 1 18 s true, that at preſent We ſee no other 
probability of this grand event, than that 
which the {criptures give us; forall things 
ſeem to continue as they were from the 
beginning of the creation, and appeer to 
be governed by the natural courſe of 
things. But here is no difficulty with 
regard to the credibility of the fact, for 
we often ſee; and have heard how the 
greateſt things come to paſs, as it were 
in a moment of time; the moſt impro⸗ 
bable things have been often brought 
about in an inſtant, by fore cataſtrophe 
of nature, as an earthquake, thunder; 
and the like. And for the ſame reaſon, 
the greateſt revolution of nature, ſuch as 
this deſcribed. in the ſcripture, may be 


brought 


XI 
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brought about by an almighty power, s E R N. 


without any previous warning or ap-, XII. 
pearance. For he that hath all the pow- 
ers of nature at his command, may by 
his word call the things that are not, as 
though they were, As at firſt, things'were 
called into being in a moment by omni- 
potence, ſo by the ſame, they 1 be as 
ſuddenly changed or deſtroyed. 

And thus, having mentioned briefly 
the eircumſtances and purpoſe of our 
Saviour's coming, let us now in the 


II. Place, beſides the authority of the 
goſpel revelation, endeavour to ſhew the 
reaſonableneſs of this declaration in the 
text, which promiſes a judgment to come, 
when a reward ſball be given to every man, 
according as his work ſhall be. And this 
will appear evident, if we conſider the 
nature of man in his preſent ſinful and 
_ imperfect ſtate. That man is a reaſon- 
able creature, and capable of giving ac- 
count of his behaviour; that he can diſ- 
cern between good and evil, and know 
his duty in many particulars, and that 
he has a feeedom and choice in his acti- 
ons, will eaſily be allowed. There is a 
law, or rule of action, as it Were, writ- 

ten 
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act according to his reaſon 
For a law, is /mho law if it does not oblige 
men to the obſervanice of it; by a fanction 


On Fiudginend 


upon his reflection, and that directs him 


to the practice of hat is right and 
wrong. And if ſo, it muſt * 


there ought to be ſome ſtrong obligation 
upon him to govern himſelf by it, or to 
ble nature: 


of rewards and puniſniment. Men muſt 
be influenced by ſome "weighty motives; 


to act always as their duty requires of 


them; becauſe, though they have reaſon | 


to ditet thern, and 1 may, often ſee. What 
s fit and right fer them to do, yet the 
| dictates, of reaſon. are flow and ofa 
often ill attended to. The intrinſic 800 d- 
neſs and sen of an action 1 18 not al- 
ways, though It ought to be, a ſufficient 


d, and 


motive to ſtir up men to exert themſelyes. 
The mind is often diverted and drawn 


aſide, by the number and falſe appear- 
ances of other objects that intrude them- 
ſelves. And therefore, to determine men 


more effectually, the paſſions muſt be 


applied to; their hopes. and fears muſt 
be worked upon, ſome great good muſt 


be ſet before them to allure. them; or 
ſome important evil to be Avöided, to 
| oblige 2 
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oblige them to a proper conduct. For SERM, 
the foundation, of all government, con- 75 
ſiſts in a proper diſtribution of rewards 
and puniſhment. And hence, to excite 
men to the practice of religion and vir- 
tue, it was reaſonable that the ſupreme 
| Governor of the world ſhould propoſe 
ſome great and laſting « degree of happi- 
neſs as a reward, and ſome intenſe de- 

gree of miſery as a puniſhment. And 

this the nature of things ſeemed to re- 

quire; that religion and virtue ſhould be 
ſupported by him who hath a// power and 
| knowledge, and could diſcern their true 
ſymptoms and efficacy, and before whom 

all things are naked and open. And 
without ſuch a revelation of the will of 
God, men, who are often heedleſs, and 

by. habit ſtrongly biaſſed to their vices, 
could not be ſo effectually excited to their 
. 
The praktice of religion a virtue 18 
indeed in itſelf amiable ; it gives great 
ſatisfaction to the mind, and ought to be 
embraced for its own ſake, without any 
view of an intereſt hereafter. And if all 
men had a ſuperior degree of knowledge 
and perfection, if their faculties were 
ſtronger, and the inclination to their 

8 vices 
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On Judgment. | 


s ER M. vices weaker, they might be induced to 
XIII. 
—— the conſtant practice of what is fit and 


reaſonable, without being compelled by 
the force of rewards and puniſhment; 
and this would be to act in a more noble 


and exalted way. But in the preſent ſi- 


tuation of mankind, when reaſon is often 
weak and the paſſions ſo ſtrong, when 


the pleaſure that ariſes from virtue and 


goodneſs 1s ſcarce. ever ſufficiently | 
ceived, and the evil that reſults FR 


vice diſregarded ; men muſt be drawn 


to their duty by the conſideration of a 
ſaperior mieren, which will have more 
actual force upon their minds. And to 


determine them in this manner, is plainly 5 


agreeable to all our notions of the —— 
neſs and the wiſdom of God. | 
If again we conſider the present ap- 


pPearance of things, that there is in this 
life no plain and viſible favour of pro- 


vidence to the good and virtuous, more 
than to the vicious and profane, that 
there is no conſtant happineſs annexed 


t&/xeligion and virtue, nor any certain 
miſery or puniſhment attending on vice ; 
it ſeems to be reaſonable, that the Gover- 


nor of the world ſhould make ſome de- 


claration of an equitable diſtribution of 


things 


On Judgment: | 


things hereafter. And without ſuch as ER M. 


declaration, the preſent ſcene of things 


knows either love or hatred by all that is be- 
fore him. All things come alike unto all, 
ſays Solomon; there is one event to the 
righteous and to the wicked, to bim that 


ſacrificeth and to him that ſacrificeth not 


as is the good, ſo is the nner. The fit and 
equitable ſtate of things is ſo reverſed in 


this world, that the good and virtuous 


are often unfortunate and in diſtreſs, 
while the vicious are ſucceſsful and tri- 


umphant. And though good men may 
ſometimes have pleaſure in the practice 


of their virtue, this ſatisfaction is ſo 


often interrupted by an unhappy ſitua- 
tion, and vice ſo advantageouſly placed 


and proſperous, that it may be juſtly 
laid, that goodneſs has no evident re- 
ward, nor vice any adequate puniſhmeng 
- Here. 
If then there 1s no viſible reward to 
virtue and goodneſs in this life, nor con- 
ſtant and ſufficient puniſhment to vice, 
and yet the nature of men requires that 
diſtinction according to their reſpec- 
tive behaviour, it ſeems highly reaſona- 
ble, that at leaſt this ſhould be propoſed 
8 2 in 
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ſeems to be inexplicable. For no man 
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On Judg ment: . 


SERM. in the life to come: from which there 
— 


may be a certain view of an infinite in- 
tereſt hereafter, which may fully over- 


balance all the enticements to ſin and 
wickedneſs now. This the goodneſs and 


juſtice of God, and his affection to his 
own creatures, as the Parent and Gover- 


nor of the world, ſeems to require of 


him. And without ſome ſuch proviſion 
hereafter, ſome compenſation to the 


good and upright for their unhappineſs 


here, and puniſhment to obſtinate of- 
fenders, to balance their ſucceſs in this 
{tate of things, it is impoſſible to give 


any tolerable account of the moral attri- 


butes of God, or his relation to us as his 
rational creatures. For how can the 


juſtice of God be defended or accounted. 


for, if there-are plain caſes, as it is cer- 


tain there are, in which innocence and 


virtue have met with. oppreſſion and 
miſery? and on the contrary, villainy 
and wickedneſs been ſucceſsful and flou- 
riſhing ? What idea can we have of his 
equity, if he will never abaſe the pride 


of tyranny, and check the rage of per- 


ſecution, nor ever make any retribu- 


tion? How can his goodneſs be vindi- 


cated, or how can he be ſaid to regard 


reli- 


On Judgment. 

religion and virtue, if, in ſome caſes, he SE F 
ſuffers good men to be, upon the whole, 
miſerable, and not through their own 
fault, but by an inevitably unfortunate 
diſpoſition of things ? And what ſhall 
we think of the wiſdom of his govern- 
ment, if he ſhall permit vice and wick- 
edneſs to prevail, and go on in a con- 
tinued ſacceſſion, without any puniſh- 
ment for the violation of his laws? 

- I may add moreover, that the reaſon- 
ableneſs of this declaration of our Savi- 
our is evident from hence, that without 
the view of rewards and puniſhment in 
a future exiſtence, human ſociety cannot 
ſubſiſt. For without this, nothing can 
conſtrain men effectually to a moral be- 
haviour. There could be no ſecurity for 
life and property, nothing to oblige 
them in their interior and ſecret conduct. 
And if fo, can it be poſſible, that the 
very being and happineſs of mankind 
muſt depend upon a falſehood ? Can 
God have ſo formed the human nature, 
that the good of ſociety muſt be ſup- 
ported by a fiction. This were to give 
us a notion of him as weak and im- 
moral ; weak, if he could do no other- 
wiſe, and immoral, if he would not. It 

S 3 ſeems 


— 


262 0 Judgment. 
8 ERM. ſeems rather to be evident, that as our 
32 ſocial happineſs cannot ſubſiſt without 
this view of an hereafter, that therefore 
it muſt be juſt and agreeable to the in- 
tention of providence. Nor can this be 
denied, unleſs we admit a plain abſur- 
dity, namely, that God has made our 
nature inconſiſtent with itſelf, and the 
truth of things; which is in effect, to 
deny his wiſdom and moral character. 
In the laſt place, it may be ſaid, that as 
a judgment to come ſolves all the diffi 
culties and ſeeming inconſiſtencies | in the 
conduct of providence in this world, it 
muſt therefore certainly be true. It is 
acknowledged for a rule among all phi- 
loſophical men, that in any caſe, the hy- 
potheſis that ſolves all the ' appearances 
muſt undoubtedly be the true one. And 
without admitting this rule, no cauſe 
can be afhgned for any, natural effect. 
BY Now if it is allowed, that. there ſhall be 
* A jjuſt diſtribution hereafter, then all the 
1 errors and darkneſs that appear in the 
| moral ſyſtem do inſtantly vaniſh, and we 
can then clearly ſee how things are con- 
' nected here and hereafter. Then we 
can ſee why ſentence is not ſpeedily exe- 
A | ane: againſt the vicious and proj 5 
N an 


* 


mo 


On Judgment. 


and why the wicked are ſuffered to rage s E RI. 
—— 


and proſper. And on the other hand, 

how is it conſiſtent, with the goodneſs of 
God, that the religious and virtuous 
ſhould often meet with diſcouragements 
and diſtreſs in this life ? Becauſe if there 


is a juſt retribution hereafter, the joy 


and proſperity of the wicked is but ſhort, 
it will ſoon be terminated by the unhap- 
pineſs of a miſerable ſtate, in conſe- 
quence. of a. righteous judgment. And 
on the contrary, good men ſhall have a 
full compenſation: for all their - troubks 


and uneaſineſs here: eternal joy and fe- 


licity wall abſorb. the very remembrance 
of all their afflictions and difficulties, 


and it will be ſeen that they were of very 
little importance to the ſum of happineſs, 


in the whole of their being. But on the 
other hand, without ſuppoſing a judg- 
ment to come, it is impoſſible to give 

any tolerable account of things ; we ſhall 
never be able to reconcile the moral ap- 
pearance to any principle than that of 
downright atheiſm. No other hypothe- 
ſis, without this view hereatter, can ever 
ſolve the difficulties. There is nothing 
but confuſion and abſurdity in the whole 
284 moral 
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264 On Pudgment. 
| E . M, moral ſyſtem, nor any comfort and ts 
= -, tisfaction to a virtuous mind. 6 

Thus having conſidered whit 1 pro- 
poſed, it can » ſcarce neceſfary for the 
to add, that it becomes us all ferioufly to 
reflect on the importance of the ſubſett. 
For if this is certain, that Chriſt will 
come again quickly, N that bis reward ir 
with him, to give to every man ur bis work 
ſhall be, then we ſee of what Tonfequente 
our conduct now is to our eternal Wel- 
fare. If we go on in the way of righ⸗ 
teouſneſs and truth, if we fear God and 
ſerve him faithfully,” and abſtain from 
the vices and pollutions of the Ben 
about us, we have a joyful expectation 
of happineſs to eternity. But if we per- 
ſevere in a vicious courſe, if we forget 
| God and diſregard religion, if we plunge 
oiurſelves into the debauchery and cor- 
| truption of the world about us, we may 
| : juſtly took for the terrible reward of in- 
dignation, wrath, and eternal remorſe. 
God has ſet before us everlaſting life and 
glory on the one hand, and miſery and 
deſpair, in an unhappy. Rate, on the 
1 other; therefore let us dermit for our- 
1 ſelves in a rational manner, that upon 


| | the review of our life we may have peace, 
—— and 


On Judgment. 


and find mercy at the coming of ours E RM. 
Lord. Let us always remember, that 


though the ſolemn appearance of Chriſt 
at the end of the world may poſſibly be 


after ſome diſtant ages, yet every man's 


death fixes his own eternal condition, 
and is to him in all purpoſes the very 
ſame thing, as the coming of our Lord 
to judgment. Every man's departure 
from life, is to him the ſame as the end 
of the world; for there is then no farther 
ſtate of probation, no more place for 
repentance, no more opportunity of per- 
forming any part of the work of his ſal- 
vation; he will remain in an unchange- 


able ſtate, and the ſoul be appointed to 


its particular manſion, either of comfort 


or ſorrow ; waiting for that awful day, 
when all that are in the graves ſhall hear 
the voice of the Son of God, and they that 


bear ſhall live. May we then prepare 
ourſelves, that the day of our own par- 
ticular call unto judgment may not ſur- 
prize us unprovided ; amidſt all our in- 
tereſts, amuſements, and gaiety in this 
world, let us ſtill bear uppermoſt in our 
minds this ſolemn declaration of our Lord, 


Behold, I come qui chly, and my reward is 
with me, to give to every man according as 


bis work ſhall be. 
SER- 
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8 E R M 0 N XIV. 


Ge 0D alone ſufficient for our ur Hap- 
bpineſs. 


ait ic II. 17, 18. 


Although the gene oall not bl boſom, nets 

ther ſhall fruit be in the vines, the labour 

of the olive ſhall fail, and the fields ſhall 

pield no meat, the flock be cut off from 
- "the fold, and there ſpall be no herd in the 
2, falls: yet will I rejoice in the Lord, I * J 
9 0 in the Gad 2 ann N EY cs, Vi 


ESE words expres the Fre Foo SER: 1 

tion of a good man, amidſt the £0 1 

various changes and misfortunes | 

of the preſent. life. The prophet had ll 

been in the former part of the chapter 

meditating on the majeſty, power, and 

goodneſs of God; and that ſublime ſub- 

ject naturally filled him with the moſt 

awful notions, but it gave at the ſame 

time, pleaſure and comfort to his mind, 

to recollect that the attributes of God 

were .not. unactive, indolent properties, ö 
| but 
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268 Cad alone ſufficient for our Happineſs, 
| SERM. but that they were employed for the hap- 
XIV: pineſs of the good and virtuous. He de- 
ſcribes theſe perfections in a lofty and 
amiable manner, which ſhews that his 
mind was raifed to the contemplation of 
the divine Being as the fountain of his 
happineſs. He ſaw that what was wanting 
in the creatures, was to be found in the 
| higheſt perfection in God; and that he 
vas an mexhauſtible ſource of good. He 
aw that God was the only ſure and ra- 
tional ground of true felicity, and that 
all other objects of dependence were 
vain, uncertain, and inſufficient. And 
in-this view of things, he comes in the 
words which I have read, to renounce 
all hopes of ſatisfaction in the creatures, 
all confidence in any imperfect being, 
and ey. to reſolve, - amidſt all revolu- 
| appointments, or troubles 
that might happen to'him in this world, - 
to put his truſt, and ſeek his happineſs 
mim God alone. Atbough, ſays he, the 
Jig-tree ſhall not bloſſom, neither fruit be in 
the vines, the labour of the alive ſhall fail, 
and the fields ſhall yield no meat, and the 
flock be cut off from the fold, and there be no 
herd in the ſtall; yet will I rejoice in the 
Lord, I will joy in the God of my ſalvation. 


He 


God ahis ſufficient for our Happineſs. 


He makes a ſuppoſition of the greateſt SER M. 
diſappointments and hardſhips he could "x... 1 


ibly meet with, in which he inſtances 
thoſe f-nfible things that are very com- 
fortable, and eſpecially requiſite for the 
ſupport of common life; other things 
being inconſiderable and trifling. when 
compared to them. And by theſe few 
important particulars, he mentions he 
would, no doubt, have us to underſtand 


in general; the whole of the comforts. 


of life ; whatſoever things without him 
tended to his eaſe and pleaſure, or to the 


inward peace and ſatisfaction of his mind. 


By which he means to expreſs, in the 
ſtrongeſt manner, his reſolution of diſ- 


regarding any diſappointment or loſs in 


this world, while he could be ſecure of 
the divine favour and goodneſs towards 
bim. As if he had ſaid, although all 
thoſe things that are grateful to my 
ſenſes, all that are delightful to me, or 
even thoſe moſt nec comforts of 
life which ſupport my being, ſhould be 
withdrawn from me, and though all 


things ſhould happen contrary to my 


wiſhes and expectation, yea, though uni- 
perla nature ſhould fail me, yet will I 
rejoice 
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270 God alone ſufficient for our Happinieſs, ; 
SERM. rejoice in the Lord, 1 will j Jo in the God G 
XIV. 
1 5 ſalvation. 5 
The word here tr anne rejoice, fig 
nifies ſuch a degree of joy and pleaſure 
as prompts a man to exult or leap for 
joy, and then the expreſſion implies 
ſomething to this purpoſe ; I will be fo 
far from being miſerable in this ſuppoſed 
condition, that I will be highly joyful in 
God); whoſe infinite attributes can ſup- 
ply the want of all created things, and 
render me happy amidſt all the misfor- 
tunes and miſeries of the world. And 
that he might farther expreſs himſelf 
fully ſatisfied with this happineſs that re- 
ſults from the favour of God, he adds, I 
will joy in the God of my ſalvation ; he 
means, that though he was poſſeſſed of 
no temporal things, he would make him- 
{lf glad in relying upon God, who could 
eaſily deliver him from all hardſhips and 
difficulties, and at length render him ab- 
ſolutely happy for ever.. 
In the following diſcourſe, I ſhall en- 
deavour to repreſent: to you the reaſon- 
ableneſs of this good reſolution of the 
prophet, by ſhewing 


I. That 


— —_— — * 


Cod alone fu ufficient for c our Hoppineſs. OF 


| 1 T hat our happineſs 3 in this he 15 8 BR *. 

very imperfect and uncertain, ene 
always unequal to our deſires and = 
expectations. And then 


2 I. That God only, by denten of bis 
1 infinite attributes, is ſufficient for 
our happineſs. As to the 


ial, That our happineſs in this world i is 
very. imperfect and uncertain, and une- 
qual to our defires and expectations, is 
but too evident from our experience. 
We are brought into this world in a 
manner which moves the compaſſion of 
eyery beholder. And we ſpend a great 
part of our time in that ſituation, help- 
leſs, weak, and ignorant. In the firſt 
beginnings of life, no creatures are in a 
more forlorn condition; and we continue 
longer in it before we are able to provide 
for ourſelves than any other animals 
whatever, in proportion to the whole 
period of their being. And all this time 
is, for the moſt part, loſt without any 
rational reflections, but often indeed 
made unhappy, with peculiar diſeaſes 
and accidents, that affect us in that ten- 
der ſtate. So true is the obſervation of 
the 


972 


| Gd alaus. ſufficient for ar Haun 1005 


8 La, M. the obſervation of the wiſe man, that 
Cr ibo and youth are Vanity. When we 
d advance farther, and begin to act our 


part in life, we have tlien indeed, more 


reaſon and underſtandin g, more ſtrength 


and vigour, but our cares and. anxieties 
ineregſe upon us. We find often diff. 
culties and hardſhips that depreſs us, and 


we muſt endure labour and toll i in order 
to ſueeeed ſo far, as to 
fubſiſtence or or proviſion 


2 a tolerable 
or our natural 
neceſſities. If we refuſe to labour and 
ſubmit to the yoke, we are ſure to fall 


into miſery; to want the fupplies of our 


nature, and to be ſurrounded with diſ- 
treſſes of every kind. And even if we do 
our duty, and act 4 wiſe and reaſonable 


part, fuch is the diſpoſition of things by 


providence, that this will not always ſe⸗ 


eure us from accidents and inconvehien= 
cies that may render us uneaſy or un- 


happy. Or if we are proſperous, and 
imagine ourſelves in à happy ſituation, 
while we are buſied and hurried in the 
employments of life, it ſoon comes to à 
period, and old age and infirmities haſ- 
ten upon us. A few years will ſoon ter- 


minate all amuſements and pleaſures, all 


the views and expectations which we can 
poſlibly 


O alone ſufficient for our Happineſs 


| poſſibly have here. Our Ii ye, as St. James 8 : RM. 
expreſſes it, 7s as @ vapour that appears for \ — 


a little time, and then vaniſhes away ; or in 


the words of the Pſalmiſt, Che days of man 
are as grafs ; as a flower of the feld, fo be 


flouriſhes ; ; for the wind paſſes over it and it 
is gone, and the place heren W know it 
no more. | 


But ever in this life, wort as it is, the 


frame of our nature, and the conſtitution 
of things is ſuch, that we can never be 


| intirely happy. We find our bodies ex- 


poſed to many inconveniences, unarmed, 
and unable to keep us from the dangers 
that ſurround us, however beautiful and 
wiſely contrived they may be for our 
manner of living upon earth, they lay 
us open to many evils and troubles. 


How frail and ſlender are the veſſels and 
fibres within us, and how eaſily vitiated 
and corrupted are the fluids and juices of 


dur bodies! The leaſt violence or diſor- 
der brings pain and uneaſineſs, and by 
engaging all our thoughts, bereaves us 


of other enjoyments. And frequently, 


when we are propoſing to ourſelves a 


long poſſeſſion of health and vigour, we 


ere ſeized with ſudden diſeaſes and rack- 
ing pains; or if they are more tolerable, 
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8 E . M. yet how often is our whole life made un- 

2 by them, and man rendered a bur- 

den to himſelf | Every day we are in dan- 

ger of a diſſolution of our nature, either 

from ſome deficiency within, or ſome 
misfortune without us. 

And as for our minds, which an to 
be more under our own power and ma- 
nagement, and from the peace of which 
we might expect ſome degree of happi- 

neſs, they are frequently diſturbed and 
diflatisfied. The diſcouragements and 
_ difficulties we meet with, affect our tem- 
pers and ſink the ſpirits. At other times, 
when there is nothing immediately with- 
out to diſcontent us, we are diſquieted 
within, while our thoughts run eagerly. 
upon projects and ſchemes of happineſs, 
which in the end miſerably diſappoint 
us. We vex ourſelves with anxious 
thoughts about futurity, and we are ſtill 
fearful of ſome diſtant danger which may 
ruin us, and fruſtrate all our hopes. -Or 
when we are in a more ſedate ſtate of 
mind, and would propoſe , to ourſelves _ 
ö any pleaſure or happineſs in any kind of 
Þ | ſpeculation, in the ſearching after truth, 
il and diſcovering the relations of things, 
1 even then we as often meet with diſap- 
pointment, 
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pointmierit, and our ſucceſs falls ſhort of 
our expectation ; we loſe ourſelves in an 
8 endleſs labyrinth ; and, inſtead of ad- 
vancing our knowledge, find our doubts 
and ſcruples increaſed ; and are often ſo 
perplexed with variety of opinions, that we 
know not to which fide to turn. A miſt 
hangs round about us and intercepts our 
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views, ſo that we can only make a doubt- 


ful gueſs at truth; and after all our la- 
bour and toil, are often obliged to fit 
down and bewail our ignorance, and the 
Ibſs of the pleaſure and ſatisfaction which 
we ſought after. So true is the obſerva- 
tion of Solomon, be that wwotild increaſe in 
knowledge, mcreaſeth forrow. Sometimes 
again, a conſtitutional gloom falls upon 
vs, and we have uneaſy and pitiful 


thoughts, though we are not able to ac- 
count for them, in our ſereneſt intervals. 


And at 'other times, guilty apprehen- 


ſions, or reflections on the actions of 


our paſt life, alarm us and fill us with 
| Horror and amazement, with a fearfu 


Joking for of judgment, and fiery indignation | 


19 conſume us, as the apoſtle expreſſes it. 
And thus from the make and circum- 


ſtances of our own nature, our happi- 


oy „ neſs 
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SERM. neſs. here is very imperfect and uncer- 
XIV. 


© , tain. | 
And as to the things of this world, 


which are without us, they are vain, and 
have nothing in them that can latisfy the 
deſires of our ſouls. Though we ſeek 
after happineſs in the delights which the 
world affords, yet our minds cannot reſt 
in the enjoyment of them, and we are 
ever deſirous of attaining ſomething 
more than what 1s really to be found in 
them. They do not anſwer our imagi- 
nation, and their utmoſt perfection 
comes vaſtly ſhort of our wiſhes. How- 
| ever good and perfect the creatures may 
be, with reſpect to the end for which 
they were made, they are yet inſufficient 
for our happineſs. They contain in 
them nothing but a ſhadow, or an ap- 
pearance of that true and ſubſtantial 
good which our minds wiſh for. They 
do not continue unalterable in any ſtate ; 
they are of a tranſitory nature, conſtantly 
upon the change, unſettled, and fluctu- 
Jens in eyery circumſtance. And though 
they were leſs changeable while they laft, 
| Pet at the very beſt they are of a ſhort 
| continuance, and prone to decay and 
periſh. That imaginary good in them, 
1 tema —_——_ which 
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which we fo earneſtly purſue, and which SERM. 


appears delightſome to us, loſes its beauty 
by degrees, and in the end wholly fades 
and vaniſhes. And beſides all this chance 
of being diſappointed in our expectation 
of happineſs from them, they often pro- 
cure us anxiety and grief, and fill our 


mouths with bitter things, inſtead of 


thoſe delicious comforts which we Pro- 
miſe ourſelves from them. 
And thus it appears, how liable we are 


to innumerable evils; how little ſatisfac- 
tion there is in any thing here; and that 


from the conſtitution of things, man 1s 
of courſe born unto trouble. But, from 
all this we are by no means to arraign or 


find fault with the divine providence, 


which hath eſtabliſhed ſuch an arrange- 


ment of things. God is juſt and holy in 


all his works, and they are wiſe reaſons, 
though we cannot . comprehend them, 
why he has thus framed us, and made 
our happineſs ſo very defective. He has 


undoubtedly a right to communicate it 


to his creatures in what degree he pleaſes, 


and we have always a greater ſhare than 


we deſerve. God never intended that 
this ſtate ſhould be the ſummit of our 


happineſs z elſe it is reaſonable to think 


T 3 . he 
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he would have made it more perfect, 
and ſecured it more effectually from the 
evils we feel. He ſeems rather, by [the | 


diſpoſition of things, to be Ws 


raiſe our thoughts and affections hi 1 


bey ond this life, that we, ſeeing the va- 
nity of all things here, may earneſtiy 


By ſeek that ſatisfaction n 
is only to be found in his favour ane 


ſecuxjty, which 


e Here then, when all nature 5 
fails us, when we ſee that happineſs is 
not to be had from the creatures, and 
when we can find nothing certain and 


unchangeable to depend upon, let us 

1 5 85 look unto him that formed us, and con- 
template the perfection of his nature, 
wes, can eaſily. give us relief. from, all 
our difficulties, and fully ſupply all. "a | 

| wants. And this 1 now. leads me to the 


II. Thin g propoſed! to ſhew, "thin 
God only, by reaſon of his infinite. attri- 


1 butes, 1s ſufficient for our OR” For 


in the © | 
- 1. Place, God i 18 ſufficient for our ut- 


| moſt defires. Let us mention ſome par- 
ticulars: Do we want power to interpoſe 


for us? he is in infinite in power to com- 
pleat our happineſs, He can remove the 
| obſtacles 
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obſtacles and impediments, and compaſs s E RM. 
every thing that we can imagine for our, 46 FE 
good. Nothing is impoſſible to him that 5 
is not contradictory; is any Fhing too hard 
for the Lord? ſays he to Abraham. As 
all things were made by him, his uncon- 
troulable power can produce all the com- 
forts we wiſh for, and provide for us in 

every condition. He can defend us from 
all miſchief and danger, and ſecure us 
from every thing that may be trouble- 
ſome and deſtructive. When we are in- 
volved in the deepeſt trouble, and ſur- 
rounded with difficulties on every fide, 
his almighty arm can bring ſalvation to 
us, and deliver us from all our fears. 
When nothing in the world can give us 
rehef, we may entirely rely upon God, 
and depend upon his omnipotence for 
our ſupply. 
Again, do we want wiſdom and know 
ſedge to direct us? in thele God is infi- 
nite. He knows all the poſſibilities and 
various combinations of things; he ſees 
them diſtinctly, in whatever way they 
may be involved together. He knows 
all the powers of nature, and what can 
be produced from them; he is thoroughly 
acquainted with our frame, and diſcerns 


e our 
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SERM.our frailty and weakneſs; and therefore 
2 — he knows what happineſs it is that is 
-—* * ſuitable to us, and what is truly for our 
— good; and he underſtands how to order 
things, and connect them together for 
our advantage, though in a long and in- 
tricate chain of events. He can never be 
miſtaken in the application of things, 
nor can he be ſurpriſed with any danger 

or loſs that may happen, and therefore 

he can foreſee and provide for our ſafety. 
He hath all wiſdom and counſel, and i 18 

infallible in his deſigns and operations; 
and whatever ſchemes he lays for our 
happineſs, we cannot but be aſſured of 
their ſucceſs. If we are ſecure of his 
wiſdom to aſſiſt us, we need not be afraid 
of the cunning and artful deſigns of the 
men of the world; we may ſafely rejoice 
in God, who can eaſily counterplot and 
undermine the projects of our moſt ſub- 
til enemies, and turn them into fooliſh- 
neſs ; for all the wiſdom of the world is but 
fooliſhneſs with God. 
ut farther, do we deſire ſuch a being 
to be every where, and for ever with us? 
God is every where preſent, and he fills 
heaven and earth, and is to be found in 
every corner of the univerſe, In what- 
N 
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ever place we may wander, in whatſo- s E R M. 
ever diſmal abode we may be confined, 5 —— 
though we be ſecluded from the com- © © 
pany: of mortals, and ſuffer where there | 
is no eye to pity us, we ſhall find that 
God is with us, and a preſent help in our 
trouble. Whither ſhall Igo from thy ſpirit, 
ſays the Pſalmiſt, or fee from thy preſence? 
1 aſcend into heaven thou art there ; or 
make my bed in hell thou art there ; or dwell 
in the outmoſt part of the ſea, even there ſhall 
thy band lead me, and thy right hand ſhall 
bold me; or if I ſay, ſurely the darkneſs 
ſhall cover me, even the night ſhall be light 
about me. Nothing can keep us from 
him, and. by our fellowſhip and com- 
munion with him, we may have the loſs 
of all other things ſupplied. When we 
cry unto him he is ever preſent to hear 
us, and to grant us a ſpeedy anſwer ; to 
relieve us from the evils that afflict us, 
and to ſet us in ſafety from him that puſfeth 
at us, as the Pfalmiſt ſays ; nothing but 
in and wickedneſs can ſeparate us, or 
keep us from having conſtant and free 
acceſs unto God. But 
2. God is not only able, but he is alſo 
perfectly willing to communicate happi- 
refs to his creatures. For it could be no 
hither — e 


8 ERM. Re ſin) to us that he 92 power to 
REDD render us happy, if he were not alſo be- 
nevolent, and ready to act for us. It is 
his goodneſs that makes his other perfec- 
tions amiable, and that can give quiet 
and ſecurity to the mind of man. He js 
good unto all, and his tender mercies are 
over all his works. Such is his goodneſs, 
that he deſires our happineſs, and liberal- 
ly affords us the means of it. And from 
the many effects of his goodneſs 1 in the | 
univerſe, we may ſee, that he is never 
inclinable to bring hardſhips or miſery 
upon us, but for the moſt juſt and ne- 
ceſſary reaſons, ſuch as effect his glory, 
and the order and government of his 
reaſonable creatures. When we have 
offended him and obſtinately rebelled 
againſt him, he is long-ſuffering and gra- 
cious; does not ſpeedily execute his judg- | 
ments upon us, but compaſſionately waits | 
for our repentance. He takes no plea- | 
ſure in the death and deſtruction of the 
wicked, but is mercifully willing that | 
they ſhould rather turn from their wick |} 
edneſs and live. | 
And in the laſt place, do we deſire 
that ſuch a being ſhould exiſt with us for 
ever? God is eternal and — N 
and 
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and therefore the happineſs that reſults? SER M. 
from his favour can never fail. If we 
could ſuppoſe any time in which he did "nn 
not exiſt, or in which he might be ſub- i 
| ject to change, or variable, this indeed — 

would leſſen our hopes of happineſs from | 
him. For to be in the happieſt ſtate, = _ 

and, to have apprehenſions that it will | 
come to an end, though at the moſt diſ- V 
tant time, would greatly diminiſh our if 
atisfation + in the preſent. enjoyments. . 
Such is the nature of our ſouls, that we | 
can never be fully contented with any = 
thing that is not for ever. Eternity can —_ 
only fill the mind ; and we can never be - 
truly happy, but when we can extend our ” 
views through its endleſs ages. Now N 
God is an eternal fountain of happineſs, 
he lives for ever; and of the pleaſures 
and] joys that are at his right-hand, there 
will be no end. All nature may come to — 

a period and fink into nothing, or the 1 
pr es laws of the univerſe may change, 

but God is the ſame for ever. The hea- 
dens, ſays the Pſalmiſt, ſhall wax old as 4 
garment, and as a veſture ſhalt thou fold 
them up ; but thou ſhalt endure, and of th 5 

fears ſhall there be no end. 5 


And 


+ „ 
830 


28% Gold alone ſufficient for our Happineſs. 
| $SERM. And thus from the whole, it appears, 
v — that true and laſting happineſs is only to 
be found in the favour of God; that he 
can ſupply the good which we ſeek in 
vain in created things, and that he only 


is ſufficient for all our wants and the vaſt 


deſires of our ſouls. And therefore, no- 

thing can be more reaſonable than this 

good reſolution of the prophet in the 

text, to place, and ſeek our happineſs in 

him alone, 0 rejoice in the Lord, a 70 
| fr the God of our Jalvaliem. . 
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On Humility. 


1 PzrER v. 5. 


Be chthed with humili ty ; for God ers 
the proud, and giveth grace to the humble. 


HAT. great variety of moral; SERM. 
precepts which is to be found in, . 


the ſcriptures, gives us the moſt 


exalted view of what ought to be the 
character and practice of a chriſtian. For 
the goſpel not only directs us in the know- 


ledge and duties of religion, but it alſo 


' imparts the moſt excellent rules and ami- 
able ſentiments of virtue. Thus in the 


text, we have one virtue, that of humility, 
ſtrongly recommended to us; which 
tends to perfect and adorn our nature, 
and which, if it was duly regarded, would 
greatly increaſe our ſocial happineſs. It 
1s indeed, ſeldom taken notice of by the 
ancient heathen - ſages in their moral 
writings, being very oppoſite to their 
pride and corrup ted paſſions ; but never- 
theleſs, 
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SERM. 


„ XV. 


Ou Humility. 


theleſs, it is highly reaſonable and be: 
, coming in our preſent low and imperfect 
ſtate. " And it may be tohfidered as one 
of thoſe many inſtances, in which the 


5 goſpel has ne and perfected mo- 


rality. 
The apoſtle Peter, in che verſes im- 
mediately preceding, had been exhorting 


the rulers of the church, not to behave. 


themſelves as lords over God's heritage ; 
that 1s, with lordly pride and rigorous 


dominion'; but to be examples of the 
flock, by a moderate and reaſonable de- 


portment, that in the end they might 


receive the reward promiſed, a crown 


that fadeth not away. And then he adds, 


likewiſe, ye younger, ſubmit yourſelves unto 


the elder; he means not only on account 


of the propriety and decency of the 
thing, but alſo becauſe of their ſuppoſed 
greater knowledge and experience in life; 


Dea, all of you, ſays he, be ſubject one to ano- 
tber; by which he enjdins them to bear 


with another, and to make great allow- 


ance for the temper and paſſions of others, 


which was the way to make themſelves 


eaſy in their own ſituation. And then he 


ſums up, and comprehends all thoſe par- 


ticulars in the words of the text; be rlotbei 
| . th 
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with humility, for God ref, eth the proud, 8 ERM. 
and giveth grace to the humble. . 

To be clothed with any thing, is an 
uſual metaphor in ſpeaking of any mo- 
ral qualification or endowment of the 
mind. So we read in the ſcriptures, 
Pfal. xxxv. 26. of being clothed with Hhame. 
Pal. xcm. clothed with majeſly. Pal. civ. 
clothed with honour. And Ifaiah vi. 10. 
with the garments of ſalvation. The word 
in the original, ſignifies to be clothed in 

a low and ſervile manner; by which the 
apoſtle inſinuates, that we ought to have 

a low opinion of ourſelves, and our ſitu- 
ation in life. And then he adds the 
ſtrongeſt reaſon for humility, becauſe 
God reſiſteth the proud, and giveth grace to 
the humble; that is, God ſo ordereth 

things by his providence, that the proud 
are often oppoſed and reſiſted in their 
ſchemes, or by ſome misfortunes and 
judgments upon them, their loftineſs is 
often brought down. But he gives grace 
0 the humble; he means, that providence 
frequently favours them, aſliſts and bleſ- 
ſes them, and that they gain the eſteem 
and affection of men. | 

The words of the text being thus a 
little explained, will give us occaſion _ 
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On Humility. 


1. To enquire what büntlüdty is 


3 II. To ſhew the reaſonableneſs of it; 


And then : 

| m. To chnſier 1 the ar- 
gument for it, God reſiſteth the proud; 
but giveth grace to the humble. 


1. Then let us enquire tober bunilit 


is. And in general, it is a low opinion 


of ourſelves, of our actions and abilities, 
with a ſuitable behaviour; confiſtently 


with truth. And this ought to ariſe 


 froma cfieibulnck of our own weak 


neſs and imperfection. For the high 


and unreaſonable opinion men com- 
monly have of themſelves, ariſes from 


their not knowing themſelves, and not 


conſidering their own infirmities; not that 
we are to have a lower opinion of our- 


ſelves than what in reaſon we ought to 
have, and what the truth of the caſe al- 
lows us; for this is rather a dejection of 


mind, than true humility; and there is 


no merit in thinking ourſelves worſe 


than we really are. Men, by reflection, 


may eaſily ſee what notion they ought 
to have of themſelves, conſiſtently with 


truth. A — may be ſenſible of his 


qua- 
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qualifications, that he has more know- s E RN. 
ledge, more capacity, and that he be- — 
haves better in his ſtation than certain 

other men. And a man ſkilful in any 
art or profeſſion, muſt know, that in 
that particular he is ſuperior to others, 
who have not been ſo active and diligent 
as he has been. And in many caſes we 
cannot help knowing, that we have ſome 
good qualities, or degrees of good qua- 
lities, which others have not. True hu- 
mility ſuppoſes that we know ourſelves; 
and alſo our rank and character in life; 
and unleſs we act conſiſtently with this 
knowledge of ourſelves, we ſhall in many 
caſes appear 2bſurd and ridiculous. There 
is a dignity of character that men are to 
maintain, according to their rank and 
eminence in life, and they are not to act 
below this from any humble opinion of 
themſelves. If a governor, or perſon in 

authority, were to act as a mean ſervant, 
he would degrade his office and make 
himſelf contemptible. And to a perſon in 
ſome ſtations there are many things im- 
proper to be done, which might well ſuit 
thoſe in a lower ſituation. The true no- 
tion then of humility, is to have a low 
opinion of ourſelves, being conſcious of 

i 5 355 
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On R li my. 


our infirmities and imperfections; but ſo 
conſcious as to act ſuitably to het know- 
ledge of ourſelves. 


Now this low opinion of ourſelves 


may be conſidered either in the diſpoſi- 
| ſition of our own minds, or as we act 


towards our neighbour. The firſt of 
theſe 1s the cauſe of the other ; for by 


the inward diſpoſition of the mind our 
conduct toward others is directed. 


With regard to our own minds, it is 
true humility, or a low opinion of our- 
ſelves, not be elated from a notion of 


our endowments and qualifications, or 


whatever we have, ſo as to ſwell upon 


the thoughts of them, and imagine that 


we have ſome peculiar perfection and ex- 
cellence. It likewiſe conſiſts in not being 
oſtentatious to take all opportunities of 
ſnewing the real abilities and qualities 
which we have, or to magnify ourſelves, 
and point out our own eminence; as we 
often ſee men catching at every incident, to 
ſnew us of what importance they are. And 
farther, ſuch a temper of mind prevents 


men from deſiring eagerly, and purſuing 


the objects of ambition, from a notion 
of their worth and ee ; as if 
they 


= 
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they were ſufficient for any ſtation, traſt, s EN M. 


dr character whatever. | 
In the next place, to be humble with 
regard to our neighbour, to affect no 
ſuperiority over him, nor to undervalue 
him; not to be over- bearing, or to de- 
ſpiſe him; not to boaſt ourſelves of 
greater worth, but to ſhew on all occa- 
fions a proper regard for him, making 
great allowances for his weakneſs or in- 


feriority ; or if he be of ſuperior abili- 
ties, Ingenuouſly to acknowledge it, and 


to allow merit where it really is, though 
it ſhould even excel and obſcure our 


own. Not to detract from him, in or- 


der to raiſe our own credit and character, 
according to the apoſtle's rule, Phil. ii. 3. 


Doing nothing through ſtrife or vain-glory, 
but in lowlineſs of mind, let each eſteem other 


better than themſelves. Such a diſpoſition 
towards others is true humility, and be- 
comes every one, who by ſedate reflecti- 
on, may be ſenſible of his own deficiency 
and minuteneſs. 


From this deſcription of humility, it is 


ealy to ſee what pride 1s, which 1s the re- 


verſe of it. That it is to have a high 


opinion of ourſelves, and our endow- 
ments; to think of ourſelves above what 
U--2 we 
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s ER M. we are, and to fancy that we have ſome- 
——thing amiable and great in our compoſi- 

tion, ſome ſuperiority which we really 
have not, and then to ſwell upon the 
imagination of our own excellence. It is 
to have ſuch thoughts of our own per- 
fection and powers, as if we were more 

valuable than the reſt of mankind, and 
of more worth and dignity than all about 
us: ſuch is the nature of pride in the 
heart of man, which ariſes chiefly from 
an ignorance of himſelf. But with re- 
'gard to others, this temper diſcovers it- 

ſelf to be ſtill more hateful. The proud 
man is apt to deſpiſe and undervalue 
others, from his vain imagination of him- 
ſelf. He often looks upon them with a 
5 diſdainful eye, as if they were of a lower 
ſpecies of creatures; his pride often ap- 
pears in his countenance, here is à gene- 
ration, ſays the wiſe man, Prov. xxx. 0 
how lofty are their eyes | and their eye-lids 
are lifted uþ. He cannot bear others to 
come in competition with him, to hear 
them praiſed or commended wounds him 
to the quick. It grieves him to ſee others 
above him, but it mortifies him to'ſee his 
_ equals advanced before him. He always 
conſiders the words and actions of others 
as 
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as inferior to his own, and cavils at thems ER M. 
to ſupport his good opinion of himſelf 
directly contrary to the apoſtle's rule, let 

us not be defirous of vain-glory, provoking 

one another, and envyi ng one anker; Gal. 

V. 2. 

And now having conſidered what hu- 


mility is, and it oppoſite WY et us go 
on to obſerve 


II. The reaſonableneſs of humility. 
_ in the 
I. Place, it is obvious that humility 
5 a creature of God. What we 
are, is owing to his goodneſs; for to uſe 
the words of the Pſalmiſt, he made us, 
and not awe ourſekves. All we have comes 
from him ; the ſoul and its noble facul- 
ties had its being from him; and our 
bodies, however beautiful and curiouſly 
formed, are the workmanſhip of his 
hands. So that whatever natural powers 
and qualities we are poſſeſſed of, they are 
the gifts of God, for which we ought al- 

Ways gratefully to adore him. Humility 
terefore, or a low opinion of ourſelves, 
is highly reaſonable, and becomes us as 
creatures in a dependent ſtate. And on 
the contrary, to boaſt ourſelves of our 
= endow- 
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ſpiſe others who have them not, as if we 
were the authors of our natural qualities, 
muſt be highly unreaſonable and abſurd, 


For who joined ſoul and body together, 


and fo curiouſly made them: 'Who gave 
ſuch gracetul ornaments, and in ſuch va- 
riety, or in the language of the apoſtle, 
1 Cor. iv. 7. «ho maketh thee to differ from 
another, and what haſt thou that thou did, 
not receive? now if theu didjt receive, why 
deft theu glory, as if thou badjt not received 
} of FATTnns 

Again, as s humility bechmes a creature 
of God, ſo it much more becomes a fin- 
ful and fallen creature. As we have 
been guilty of many fins, and are per- 
haps conſcious to ' ourſelves of much 
wickedneſs, and many tranſgreſſions of 


the laws of our God, for theſe we ought 


to be humbled ; but when we reflect far- 
ther, that we are ſprung from a ſinful 
race, a ſeed of evil-doers; that as our 


firſt parents fell from their innocence, fo 


we, and all others, have followed them 
jn their iniquity; I ſay, when we reflect 
on all this, we ought to have a humble 
ſenſe of our own unworthineſs and frail- 
y. A creature in ſuch circumſtances 

| — muſt 
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muſt be beyond expreſſion unreaſonable, s REG: 
to have lofty imaginations of its own va 


lne and excellence. Can a perſon ſeri- 
ouſly conſider the frequent fins and im- 


purities he has been guilty of, and not 


be aſhamed to exalt himſelf, and deſpiſe 
them who have perhaps much more in- 
nocence and virtue than himſelf? But 


farther, when we reflect on our natural 


imperfection and frailty, that we are li- 
able to an infinity of diſorders, and that 
at length, the whole frame of our com- 
poſition will be diſſolved by death, this 
ought to give us an humble view of our- 
ſelves. We are perhaps the loweſt of all 
rational creatures; our intellectual pow- 
ers are very much limited; many things 
are out of the reach of our underſtand- 
ing, and we often find great difficulty in 
our reaſonings and inquiries about the 
moſt important things. And withal, our 
minds are much clogged with the load of 
this earthly machine, that is often in diſ- 

order, ſickly, and corruptible, and which 
at length decays and tumbles into duſt 
and aſhes. That beautiful appearance 
of our bodies which often gives riſe to 


lofty imaginations, ſoon languiſhes and 


dwindles into ear th and corr uption, | Now 


oF. When 


W— 
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* * when we conſider this imperfection of 
our nature, and our infirmities, to which 
it has pleaſed our Maker to make us ſub- 
ject, it appears reaſonable, that we ſhould 

be humble in our deportment, that we 


. 


ſhould not exalt ourſelves, and be over- 
bearing and haughty to others; being 
conſcious to ourſelves of our own defects 
and weakneſs. For why, ſays the fon of 
_ Syrach, is earth and aſhes proud ? 
Moreover, humility is in itſelf an ami- 
able diſpoſition. It gives no diſquiet or 
diſatisfaction to any, it raiſes no conten- 
tion, it never creates any hatred or vari- 
ance, nor does it in the leaſt ruffle the 
paſſions of thoſe we have to deal with. 
And hence, it is ſuitable to our ſocial life, 
Where we muſt often encounter with 
1 | others of infinitely various tempers, 
and all juſtly expect to be treated with 
proper regard according to their rank 
and ſituation, It reconciles men to us, 
and gains their affection; it cements 
triendihip and increaſes it; and it often 
tops the mouth of envy and calumny, 
RM f men are in eminent ſtations when they 
ll are humble, they are the more regarded 
=. by their inferiors; and on the other 
hand, the loweſt of people are more fa- 
voured 
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voured by their ſuperiors for ſuch a diſ- SE R M. 

pofition; by which peace and good-will . N 

is preſerved among neigbbours, and our 

ſocial happineſs is promoted. But withal 

this, humility makes people eaſy and 

quiet within themſelves. The humble 

are not frequently diſturbed by any ſlight 

or neglect, they bear more eaſily the fol- 

lies and impertinencies of men. An ima- 

ginary affront does not vex them; as they 

behave themſelves humbly to others, 

they cannot eaſily think that they mean 

any inſults to them. Such an one 1s not 
envious at the ſucceſs of others; it gives 

him no pam when his equals or inferiors 

are raiſed above him, nor when they are 

more highly commended or reſpected; 

for he has no emulation, nor any views 
but what are honeſt and laudable. 

In the laſt place, humility becomes a 
chi iſtian, who has a great example of it 
ſet before him by his Saviour. He, who 
was the Son of God, for the great pur- 

poſes of our ſalvation, made himſelf of no 
reputation, taking upon him the form of a 
ſervant, and was made in the likeneſs of 
men, and humbled hi mſelf to death, even 

the death of the croſs. How abſurd there- 

fore 
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8E RM. fore muſt it be for him who Ge to 
LO be a follower of Chriſt, to mdulge himſelf 

in pride, and preſume” upon his con- 
ceived good qualities. An haughty chriſ. 
tian is a ſelf-contradicting character; 
nothing can be more oppoſite to the dil 
ſpoſition of our bleſſed Redeemer, and 
the genius of his holy religion; learn of 
ve, ſays he to his diſciples, for I am met 
and lowly in heart. He always acted as 
an humble teacher of righteouſneſs, ſo 
that every proud chriſtian forgets him- 
ſelf, and diſregards, and rebels againſt 
the example and commands of his Lord ; 
and Maſter. 
And thus having ſeen the reaſonable- 
nels of humility, let us now in the 


2 — — — 8 8 


III. Place, r the arguments 
made uſe of in the text, for Ged refijieth 
the proud, and giveth grace to the humble. 
The apoſtle does not enforce his exhor- 
tation from the reaſonableneſs and moral 

rectipude of the thing, but as one having 
authority by revelation to declare the 
counſel of God, and the methods of his 
providence. He conſiders it as the ex- 

„„ wall of God; that pride ſhall be 
abaſed, 
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abaſed, and humility exalted; that the s E RM. 


one {ſhall be chaſtiſed, and the other 
rewarded. And therefore, God having 
given ſufficient notice of his will, if 
the proud are not corrected here, the 


time 1s at hand when they ſhall be 


thoroughly humbled accor Gag to their 
deſerts. 


But beſides this puniſhment in another 


ſtate of things, determined for all impe- 


nitent ſinners, God often reſiſts the proud 


here in this world. God, in whoſe hand 
are all our ways, by his providence often 


keeps them in a low and confined ſtate. 
He often confounds and blaſts their. 
ſchemes, formed to aggrandize them- 
{elves and ſupport their pride. He turns 


all their wiſdom and counſels to raiſe 
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themſelves, into fooliſnneſs. The means 


they uſe for their advancement, are 


frequently, by a ſecret interpoſition of 


things, baffled and turned againſt them. 
God ſays to them, as he does to the 
raging ſea, hither ſhalt thou come and no 
farther. And this is very viſible in com- 
mon life, that proud men are often 
kept under ; and though they - wreſtle 
eagerly to get the upper hand of others, 


they. 
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SER M.they are as ſtrongly bore down by an 
We oppoſition of intereſts and 5 


of things. 


But farther, though God may often 


permit them to riſe and be ſucceſsful, 
he ſometimes fo orders it, that they are 


again pulled down with violence. After 
a great appearance of grandeur c 


magnificence, he humbles them eftectu- 
ally by bringing them low, even to con- 


tempt and diſgrace. Their fall from 
riches and power, into poverty and diſ- 
treſs, is often remarkable, by which they 


are the ſcorn of thoſe they have formerly 


inſulted and diſdained. I have ſeen the 
wicked in great power, ſays the Pſalmiſt, 
XXXVU. 35. ſpreading himſelf like a green 
bay-tree, yet he paſſed away, and lo, be 


was not. And when a proud man falls | 
into any diſtreſs, he ſeldom meets with 


pity from others; men generally rejoice 
at his fall. The ill-will that they bear to 


him for his pride, makes them often 
combine together, in order to haſten his 
ruin. In higher life eſpecially, and in 
the courts of princes, hiſtory, in all ages, 


ſhews that the moſt proud men have | 
often been brought down to the loweſt 


tuation. 


2 
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So true is the obſervation of the wiſe 
man, pride goeth before deſtruction, and a 
Haug hity ſpirit before a fall, Prov. xvi. 18. 
and a man's pride ſhall bring him low.” 


But in the laſt place, if a proud man 


ſucceeds and attains to ſome degree of 
power in the world, and meets with no 
remarkable diſaſter, he will nevertheleſs 


find his happineſs greatly obſtructed. He 


will always be in dread of the ſpite 
and combination of ſome againſt him, 
when he reflects how many his pride 


and inſolence has injured and provoked ; 


thoſe who even depend upon him, and 


muſt bend before him, will deſpiſe him 
in their hearts. They will be pleaſed 


when any thing oppoſes him, they will 
earneſtly wiſh for his fall, and if they 


can ſecretly contribute to it, they will 


not be wanting in their endeavours. He 
can never be eſteemed and loved; and 


therefore, he muſt ever be in anxiety and 


fear of ſome intent to oppoſe or depreſs. 
him. So it may juſtly be ſaid, that 


God by his providence, and conſtitution 

of things in this life, re/teth the proud. 
The other part of the argument uſed 

by the apoſtle Peter, is, that he giveth 


_ grace 


SERM. 
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SER. grace to the humble; or, as it is expreſſed, = 


Prov. iii. 34. from which this ſeems to 


be taken, he giveth grace to the lowl ly. And 


this we may conſider as an encourage. 


ment, and a divine promiſe, in favour of 
humility, which may relate either to our 
ſouls, or our temporal ſtate. By grace is 


generally underſtood favour, or good ac- 
ceptance ; but in ſcripture it very often 
ſignifies ſome ſupernatural affiſtance and 
#nfluence on the minds of men. And in this 


ſenſe, as humility is pleaſing and accept- g | 


able to God, he may give them more and 
fuller gifts of his grace, to aſſiſt them in 
the work of their ſalvation. He may 
give them a greater influence of his holy 


Spirit to direct and preſerve them in a re- 


ligious and virtuous practice, becauſe 


their humble diſpoſition makes them fit- 


ter objects of the divine favour and good. 
neſs. And beſides this reward, which is 


of a ſpiritual nature, and chiefly regards 


their eternal happineſs, God may like- 
wiſe give them grace and favour with 


men. They may become greatly ac- 
ceptable to men and regarded by them, 


which may bring about agreeable and 


proſperous events, and may make them 
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pals. their life, the time of their ſojourn- SERM. 
ing here, in eaſe and ſecurity. ES. 

Let us therefore, when we reflect on 
this great virtue, and the bleſſed effects 
of it, be all perſuaded, as we regard our 


peace here and happineſs hereafter, to = 
be clothed with humility, for God refiſt= 13 | 
eth the proud, and grveth grace to * SC: l 1 
bumble. | 
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b TY efimony of fe 2 is the ſpirit f 
OBE TER IT) Propb ecy. 


8 HAL L not conſider the connection s E RM. 
of theſe words with what goes before — 
in this book or chapter, that I may 
be e able more accurately to conſider what 
1 chiefly intend. The meaning of them 
there is this, that the ſure evidence or 
teſt imony of the miſſion of the apoſtles 
by our Lord, is the ſpirit of prophecy, 
with which they were endued. This, I 
fay, is the meaning, if we view them 
only with regard to the preceding verſes; 
but they may be very well underſtood in 
a more general ſenſe, which the literal 
conſtruction of them will bear, viz. that 
the evidence or teſtimony of the divine 
miſſion of Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, as well as 3 
thoſe who were commiſſioned by him, is 
er _— 
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Prophecy the Teſtimony of J EsdS Cunisy, 


the ſpirit. of prophecy. By the ſpirit of 
prophecy, we underſtand: the power of 
deſcribing diſtant future events, which: 


cannot be foreſeen by the erdinary-pene- 
tration or ſagacity of men. In this ſenſe, 
the hike phraſe is often uſed in the ſcrip- 


tures; thus we read of the ſpirit of 4 


che, of the ſhirit of meckneſs, of the ſpi- 


rit of judement,. and the like, by. which is 


meant the. gift of. theſe ſeveral faculties or 


virtues ; all which worketh the ſame ſpirit 
of God, dividing to every man ſeverally as 


- he will. And ſuch are the uſual effects 
__ of the operations of- the holy Spirit, by 


which he miniſtreth. to. _ uſe. of the a 


church, and people of God; but pro- 
phecy is his extraordinary gift, which: 


he only communicates to few, at parti- 


cular periods of time, for the general in- 


tereſt of en, or to — aj a divine 
revelation. 


In diſcourſin g on chis dabhecd I ſhall 


= endeavour 


I. To conſider the narure of prophecy, 
and the uſe of it, .in proving * 
truth of the chriſtian religion. 


II. To give ſome inſtances of prophe- 
cy, among many, that are, con- 
eines 
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. tained in the Old and New Teſta-SERM. 
ment, which are evidently fulfilled, — 
and which greatly ſtrengthen the 
evidence for the divine original of 


the goſpel. And in the 


Laſt place, make ſome practical res 
flections. 


And this ſubject, as it will tend to 15 : — 
luſtrate the influence of the Holy Ghoſt, 185 | 
prophecy being one of his chief and un- | 
common operations, it will not, I hope, | 
be improper for the purpoſe of this day, | 
on which we . commemorate his divine 2 
effuſion on the apoſtles at the time of f | 
Pentecaſt. I am Es”. = 


8 Then, n to conſider the nature of 
prophecy, and the uſe of it in proving | 
the chriſtian religion. Now it is evi- 
dent, that God, who is infinite in know- 
ledge, who fees all the poſſible combina- 
tions of things, who knows the circum- 
ſtances of all men that are in being, and 
that are to be, and all the conſequences 
of their actions, may foreſee things that 
ſhall come to pals at the greateſt — x 
of time. Nor is this inconſiſtent with — 
the freedom of human actions; for if | 
God knows all the poſſible ways of act- — | 
X 2 ED | 
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* ing that men may have, and all their 
WHY motives to action, he knows what things 
are moſt probable” to be, and how rea- 
ſonable agents will probably determine 
thendſelves; and therefore; as God knows 

all that poſſibly can be known, he can 

by his providence fo order things, as to 

make them aſſiſt in bringing about any 
particular event, without affecting hu- 

man Hberty. For if men are left free 
with regard to virtue and vice, which 8 

the eſſential part of their reaſonable na- 

ture, God may influence their? minds in 

Sk other things of leſs eofiſequehce-to'thar 
happineſs; fo as to lead them"*tofanin- 
| tended event. It is plain then, that 
By Prophecy, or the foretelling of; future 


# AS + ads 4. 


| T7 78 events, at. 2 any diſtant nt me, 18 Polli 


Nc 


=. | with regard. to God; and that God can 
= communicate this knowledge to. fome 
= men, ſeems to be likewiſe poſſible ; for 
7 as he made the faculties of their WW to 
| be what: they are, he may likewiſe, by | 
| ſome method, make them to ſee, Ant 
| | things. coming to paſs, that cannot be T 
| apprehended by the ordinary, reach. of, 


TIL! 


human underſtanding ; or he may com: 
municate this knowledge by a voice, or a, 
viſion, or by ſome ſuperior. reaſonable 


5 h JJ 1D Þ 
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to futurity, and how often we are wrong 
in our conjectures. and ſchemes concern- 
ing the probability of things to be here- 
after; if we can find that ſome perſons 
have been able to foretel very diſtant fu- 


that, could not come within the reach of 
human knowledge, and to deſcribe them 
in as clear a manner as if they had al- 
ready come to paſs, without any ſtrain- 
ing or artful conſtruction of words, there 
can be no doubt but ſuch perſons have 
had ſome divine revelation made to them. 
There is no avoiding this concluſion, 


ceive how men can foreſee ſuch things, 
among all the infinite number of events 
that may happen. It is true, that if any 
one had the preſumption to foretel an 
event that was to be ſome centuries after 
he lived, and deſcribe it particularly, it 
may poſſibly be that ſomething may 
happen to correſpond with it, in ſome 
of the circumſtances but there would be 
2 million of chances to one, that it would 
905 agree in all the deſcription. A man 
X 3 might 
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agents, as angels are ſuppoſed to be, 8 ERM. 


And as we know the uſual reach of „ 
man foreſight, how little we can ſee in-„ 


ture events, to be fulfilled in after-ages, 


becauſe it is impoſſible otherwiſe, to con- 
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8 1 R M. might foretel ſome ages hence perhaps, 
wi — 8 ſome general things, or ſome things that 


events that are future. 
if in the ſcriptures there are predictions 


_ uſually happen; but that he ſhould be 
able to foretel ſome grand revolution, 
for inſtance, ſomething contrary to all 


probabality, and oppoſite to the preſent 


eſtabliſhment and courſe of the world, 
ſeems to be impoſlible, without the die 
rection of him, who alone knows all 


of ſome unuſual events to be in diſtant 
ages, contrary to the ordinary courſe of 
things, and deſcribed minutely in their 
2 and theſe events come to 


: oy 8 exactly, what can be faid, or what 
| 


ution can be given, unleſs we ſuppoſe | 


ſomething of divine aſſiſtance? It can 


never be ſaid, that it was by mere acci- 


dent, for it is next to an impoſſibility 


that the prediction and event could agree 
in all the circumſtances; and if we 
could imagine the poſſibility of one 
fach prediction by accident being ac- 
compliſhed, no man could ſeriouſſy ſay, 


3 that two or three ſuch deſcribed in the 


ſame books, could ever have been fulfil- 
led; this ſeems to be abſolutely impoſſi- 


ble; or one may as well 1 imagine, that a 


number 


And therefore, 
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number of colours, thrown accidentally $ p 55 M. 
on a piece of canvas, would produce a 


finiſhed picture; or that a number of 
printing types, jumbled together by 
chance, ſhould form an elegant poem, 
as that a number of predictions to be 
made good in after- ages, and found in 
the ſame book, could by accident be 
clearly fulfilled. And therefore, if there 
can be produced in the ſcriptures, a 
number of prophecies of events, which 
were to be in after-ages, and which are 
clearly accompliſhed, it ſeems to be a 
plain demonſtration, that theſe books 
were written by the direction of ſome 
being. ſuperior 1 in knowledge to the ſons 


of men. And it farther proves, that the 
doctrines therein delivered, have a fair 


pretenſion to more than human autho- 
rity; as they were taught by perſons 
who had ſuch ſupernatural abilities, and 


ho ſeemed to be thus aſſiſted by the 


divine foreknowledge. For it becomes 


: Pr obable, that they might know more of 


God, and of his will, and what was for 
the happineſs. of mankind than others, 
who had net ſuch gifts from heaven, 


could pretend to. And all thoſe mira- | 


cles and wonderful works, related in 


X 4 theſe 
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E wn. theſe. books, to have been wr ought. 1 in 


— confirmation of chriſtianity, gain from 


hence a farther degree of credibility and 
| ſtrength to the teſtimony given for them; 
for it is very likely, that thoſe who could 
foretel diſtant and improbable events, 
might alſo have other powers to perform 
extraordinary and ſupernatural works. 
So that if ſuch prophecies in the Bible 
are accompliſhed, the whole ſcheme of 
chriſtianity ſeems to be confirmed; and 
what might be ſuppoſed defective in hu- 
man teſtimony from the diſtance of time, 
and the ſuperior degree of evidence that 
might be required for miraculous works, 
is thus fully ſupplied by the fulfilling of 
prophecies, And the gradual accom- 
pliſhment of prophecy 1 in ſucceeding ages, 
will not only prevent the decreaſe of 
credibility from teſtimony, but alſo make 
the proof of chriſtianity ſtronger. than it 
is at preſent. Let us now in the 


II. Place, give ſome inſtances of pro- 
phecy, amongſt many, that are con- 
tained in the Old and New Teſtament, 
which are evidently fulfilled, and which 
'greatly ſtrengthen the evidence of the di- 
vine original of the goſpel. And here, 
1 e ine I ſhall 
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I ſhall. only mention thoſe, of which SER N. 
we know the prophecy to have been . 
long before the event, without going 
into the abſtruſer Ay of hiſtory. 
And.the. . + \..x 
1. That offers itſelf to our thoughts, 
from the extraordinary circumſtances 
which attend it, is the prophecy of the 
diſperſion of the Jews, and their being 
| Preſerved as a diſtinct people among all 
nations after the deſtruction of their 
city. Thus in the book of Leviticus, 
chap. xxvi. it is ſaid, Fye will not hearken 
to me, and will not do all theſe command- 
ments, then w1 Jl] I alfo walk contrary fo you 
in fury, and 1 will chaſtiſe you ſeven times 
for you fins—and I will ſcatter you among 
| the heathen, and will draw out a ſword 
after you, and your land ſhall be deſolate, 
and your cities waſte. And yet for all 
that, when they be in the land of their ene- 
mies, I will not caſt them away, neither 
will I abhor them, to deſtroy them utterly, 
and to break my covenant with them, for I 
am the Lord their God; but I will for their 
ſakes remember the covenant of their anceſ- 
| tors, whom I brought forth out of the land 
of Egypt. And in the prophecies of Je- 
zemiah, the ſame thing is twice repeated 
in 


— 


— the yhininy of Jrits Oitants, 
RAN. in the xxxth and xlvith chapters. I an 


vb thee, ſaith the Lord, to fave thee, 
though I make a full end of all nations uubi- 
ther I have ſcattered thee, yet will I nat 
make a full end of thee, but I will corrett 
thee in meaſure. We now ſee the Jews a 
Hving monument of the truth of this 
prophecy, and the event of it fully ac- 
cCompliſhed in them. They have, ſince 
- the deſtruction of their government and 
city, which was brought upon them by 
their incorrigible wickedneſs, been ſcat- 
tered over all the habitable world; they 
have been deſpiſed and hated wherever 
they have come, and 4 fword draws” out 
| after them, by prodigious ſlaughters of | 
them among many nations, which one 
would have thought would have diſſi- 
pated them entirely; and yet they have 
deen preſerved as a diſtinct body of peo- 
ple, as it were, fojourning in the earth, 
without the poſſeſſion of any part of any 
country in the world. The greateſt 
Kingdoms and empires that ever have 
been, are now ſo loſt and abſorbed, that 
| there is not the leaſt remains of them 
=: but in hiſtory ; the Aſfyrians, the Per- 
1 ſians, the Macedonians, and the Romans, 
[ who have all of them governed the 
li | wor Id |} 


n PYy 


1. ac... ... . . oder on nn ans, 
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world in their turn, are now gone, with- SE RM. 


out any appearance of their ſtrength and. ig Wy 
dominion. But the Jews continue, con- 


trary to all other nations, and the uſual 


courſe of things, as much a diſtinct peo- 
ple as they were ſeventeen hundred years 


ago, when they were in their own land. 


And there is no poſſibility of accounting 
for this, from any ſchemes of policy or 
government that theſe people have pecu- 
lar to themſelves ; nothing of this kind 


can be ſuppoſed to have operated ſo long 


gainſt their own intereſt ; it would ma- 
"feſtly be for their advantage to incor- 
porate with other nations, and ſettle and 
acquire poſſeſſions among them, rather 
than be vagrants over all the. earth. 
Nor can their religious principles be ſuf- 
ficient ſo long to keep them thus ſepa- 


rate; all other nations have made great 
changes in their religion; they have 


turned from heatheniſm to the purity | 


of the goſpel, and from thence to popery, 


and from popery reformed to proteſtan- 
tiſm, and from thence, ſome into popery 
again. And other nations have turned 


from Chriſtianity to Mahometaniſm. The 


Jews themſelves have often, before their 
Hon captivity, relapſed into idola- 


try ; 


— 
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SERM. in the xxxth and xlvith chapters. I am 


XVI. 


1 ib thee, ſaith the Lord, to ſave tbee, 


though I make a full end of all nations uli. 
ther I have ſcattered thee, yet will TI not 
make a full end of thee, but I will correbt 


thee in meaſure. We now ſee the Jews a 
Hving monument of the truth of this 


_ prophecy, and the event of it fully ac- 


without the poſſeſſion of any part of any 
country in the world. The greateſt 


compliſhed in them. They have, ſince 
the deſtruction of their government and 
city, which was brought upon them by 
their incorrigible wickedneſs, been ſcat- 
tered over all the habitable world; they 
have been deſpiſed and hated wherever 
they have come, and à ſword drauu out 


after them, by prodigious ſlaughters of 
them among many nations, which one 


would have thought would have diſſi- 


pated them entirely; and yet they have 


deen preſerved as a diſtinct body of peo- 
ple, as it were, fojourning in the earth, 


Kingdoms and empires that ever have 


been, are now ſo loſt and abſorbed, that 


there is not the leaſt remains of them 


but in hiſtory ; the Aſfyrians, the Per- 


ſians, the Macedonians, and the Romans, 


Who have all of them governed the 
world 
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world in their turn, are now gone, with- SE RM. 
out any appearance of their ſtrength and _ — 7 
dominion. But the Jews continue, con- 
trary to all other nations, and the uſual 
courſe of things, as much a diſtinct peo- 
ple as they were ſeventeen hundred years 
| go, when they were in their own land. 
And there is no poſſibility of accounting 
for this, from any ſchemes of policy or 
government that theſe people have pecu. 
lar to themſelves ; nothing of this kind 
can be ſuppoſed to have operated fo long 
againſt their own intereſt ; it would ma- 
nifeſtly be for their advantage to incor- 
porate with other nations, and ſettle and 
acquire poſſeſſions among them, rather 
than be vagrants over all the earth. 
Nor can their religious principles be ſuf- 
ficient fo long to keep them thus ſepa- 
rate; all other nations have made great 
| changes in their religion; they have 
turned from heatheniſm to the purity 
of the-goſpel, and from thence to popery, 
and from popery reformed to proteſtan- 
tiſm, and from thence, ſome into popery 
again. And other nations have turned 
from Chriſtianity to Mahometaniſm, The 
Jews themſelves have often, before their 
* captivity, relapſed into idola- 


try; 
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SER Ml try; but that now, conſidered as a na- 


— 


tion ſince that time, they ſhould conti. 
nue firm without any variation in their 
religion, is amazing, and can never be 
accounted for, without owning the hand 
of providence, which deſi 8 to Fulfil this 
prophecy. 
Another inſtance may be given from 
the prophecies concerning Babylon. This 
was at the time of the Jewiſh captivity, 
the metropolis of the world, and the 
moſt remarkable city for glory and beau- 
ty upon earth. It was ſixty miles in | 
compaſs, and built with ſuch walls and 
gates as if it had been to endure to eter- 
| nity. Now of this city it is propheſied 
thus by Ilaiah, Bebold I will, ſaith the 
Lord, flir up the Medes againſt them, and 
Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, the beauty 
of the Chaldeans excellency, ſhall be as auben 
God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrha; it 
ſhall never be inhabited, neither ſhall it be 
dwelt in from generation 10 generation; nel- 
ther ſhall the Arabian pitch his tent there; 
neither ſhall the Shepherds make their folds 
there; I vill make it a poſſeſſion for the 
bittern, and pools of water, and 1 will 
Fiveep it 201th the beſom of deſtruction. And 
to, the lame Purpoſe | the A Jos: 
" Ma 1 
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miah ſays 1 in chap: I. 7 have ail a ſnare 


bn!” and thou waſt not aware,” ſaith the 
Lord Ait ſhall no more be inhabited for 
ever; neither Halt it be deli in n from gene- 
ration to generation. As God overthrew 
Sodom, ſo ſhall no men abide there ; neither 
all the Son of man duell therein. Now 


37 
S ERM. 


” thee, and thou art \a Io taken, O Baby- II. 


, 


without the ſtrange manner of kein. 


this city, as it were in a ſnare, by th 


Medes and Perſians, which can be proved 
to have been one hundred and fifty years 
after this prophecy, could the ſagacity of 
any man forſee, that ſo great and glorious 


a city ſhould be ſo entirely ruined and 
deſtroyed, that it is now ſcarce known 
where it ſtood ? It was built upon the 
banks of the Euphrates, in a pleaſant 
and plentiful country, like a garden, that 
naturally invited inhabitants, and was 
viſited by all ſtrangers, on the account 


of its wonderful ſtructure and the curi- 


oſities that were to be ſeen in it. Could 


it then enter into the head of any man, | 


that this miſtreſs of the world was to be 
abſolutely deſolate, without one inhabitant, 


and that it was to be pools of water, that. 
no ſhepherd could make bis © folds there; 


which is the very account that travellers 
now give of it? Could it be foreſeen that 


it 


N ——— — 4 ay ns the + 
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1 it was to be deſerted, defiroyed, and over- 


flowed gradually by the river Euphrates, 


and never any part of it built again? 
This was ſo unlikely, that it could never 

have been conjectured. Suppoſe the like 
event was foretold of any of the great 
cities of Europe now, how improbable 
would that appear f But if the prediction 
was verified in after- ages, it muſt then 


3 be allowed to have come from God. A 


3. Inſtance of the fulfilling of pro- 

9 may be ſeen in the — of Tyre, 
This was a city famous for its trade and 
merchandize amon g the ancients, and 
greatly enriched by it. It was firſt taken 
by Nebuchadnezzar, and afterwards re- 
built near the old place, in a little iſland, 
where it was ſtrongly fenced, having the 
ſea to ſurround it; but it was again 
taken, and deſtroyed by Alexander the 

Great. Now concerning it, the prophet 
Ezekiel, chap. xxvi. thus propheſied, 
above one hundred years before the 
event. 7 bus faith the Lord God, behold 1 
am againſt thee, O Tyre, and I will cauſe 
many nations to come up againſt thee, as the 
fea cauſeth his waves to come up, and they 
| ſhall. * the walls of Tyre, and break 
down the tower of it—it bull be a place for 
_ the ſpreading of nets, in the midſt of the 


ſea 


| 
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fea—it ſhall be built no more. Now ones ER M. 
cannot but remark the condition i it is in 37% "0 

at this day; not only the Old Tyre, —_ 
the New Tyre, are, ſtrictiy ſpeaking, 
what the prophet ſaid, a place to ſpread 

nets on. And particularly as to the 

New Tyre, it is deſcribed to be in ſuch a 
condition. by a late travelle; r, that there 
is not ſo much as one entire houſe left. 

Its preſent inhabitants are only a few 
poor people, harbouring themſelves in 
the vaults, and ſubſiſting chiefly on fiſh- 
ing; who: ſeem to be ny in this 
place by providence, as a viſible argu- 
ment, how God fulfilled his word con- 
cerning Tyre, that it ſhould be a place 
for fiſhers to dry their nets on. Now 
who could forſee that ſo famous a place 
ſhould be reduced to ſuch a diſmal con- 
dition, without the divine af iſtance & 
For if one could imagine, that it is poſ- ll 
ſible to foretel the ſacking or deſtroying = l 
of a city, yet ſurely it is impoſſible to — 
toretel that ſuch a city. ſhall never be — 
built again, and only prove a conveni- 1 
ent ſituation for fiſhermen. A il 


4. Inſtance I may give of Egypt. It 3 
was propheſied concerning it by Ezekiel, <= 
XXX. 14. after Us. captivity, by Nebu- 5 il 

chadnezzar, ü | 
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35597 M. chadnezzar, that it* ſhould be a baſe 


Lingam, neither ſhall it exalt tifelf any 
more above the nations; fo I will diminiſh 
them, that they ſhall no more rule over the | 
nations. Ne 670 ſince that time, it has 
ever been in a low ſervile ſtate, always 
governed by foreigners, conquered by 
the Perſians, Macedonians, Romans, Sa- 
racens, and at laſt by the Turks, who 
poſſeſs it at this day. Could it then 
poſſibly be in the reach of human ſaga- 
city to forſee; that a kingdom, which 
once in the firſt ages of the world made 
the greateſt figure for knowledge and 
arts, and had a vaſt military power, and 
was beſides, one of the moſt- plentiful 
countries upon the globe, I fay, could 
it be foreſeen, that this kingdom { ſhould 
degenerate for ever, and that for near 
two thouſand years it ſhould only be a 
tributary province to another? This could 
only be known to him, who ruleth over 
the nations, and ſets k bounds to them as 
he does to the ſea, Ur 12 ſhall not | 

paſs them. - e e 
I might alſo give r ine in 
the prophecies of Daniel, where the 
greateſt revolutions that have ever been 
in 1 weld, are oy foretold, though 
— =} 
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they happened ſome hundreds of years 8. * RM. 
after the time of that prophet. He has 
evidently deſcribed the riſe and fall of the 
Perſian, Grecian, and Roman empires, 
and upon the diſſolution of this laſt, the 
diviſion of it into ten kingdoms, chap. 
vii. and then, that three of them being 
deſtroyed, there aroſe one in their place 
that proſpered wonderfully, and perſecuted 
the people of God, and they were given 
into his hand for a time, all which we 
know from hiſtory; but it would take 
too much time, and perhaps, it might 
be improper to enter particularly on this 
argument. Thoſe who underſtand hiſ- 
tory, if they will ſeriouſly look into this 
book of Daniel, will eaſily be perſuaded, 
that ſome divine influence muſt have 
been afforded to him, when he could 
forſee ſuch great revolutions of empires | 
in diſtant ages. 
I might likewiſe mention the predicti- 
ons of ſeveral of the prophets, concerning 
the coming of Chriſt, his character, and 
ſufferings, and the happy ſucceſs of his 
goſpel 1n the world, but this would lead 
me too far; I would only obſerve, that no 
man can ſeriouſly read the prophecy of 
Iſaiah and Daniel, without ſeeing man 
TT EL things 
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SE RM. things fulfilled in the hiftory of the New 
Rn; Teſtament concerning Chriſt, and the 


times of the goſpel. | In ſome places of 


thoſe prophetic books, the deſcription of 


the events in the goſpel is fo clear, that 


they ſeem rather to be written after the 
event than before, though i it is certain that 
they were in. being at leaſt five tandeed 
years before our Saviour's days. 


Let us now proceed. to the New Teſ- 


tament, to give ſome more inſtances of 


propnecy. And - 


ln plainly foretold 10 4 our 3 | 
our, Luke xxi. that Jeruſalem ſhall be 


deſtroyed; and trodden down of. the Gentiles, 


until the times of the: Gentiles, be fulfilled. 
By the times of the Genti los being fulfilled, 


feems to be underſtood: the time, when 


the various events intended by. provi- = 
dence, in the calling of the Gentiles, and 
the eſtabliſhment of the kingdom of 
Chriſt among them, ſhall be fulfilled. _ 
Now this prediction has been fully verij- 


fied concerning Jeruſalem ;- it was — 
and deſtroyed by a Roman army, and 


ſince that time it has never been poſſeſſed. 


by the Jews, but been under the power 


of other nations. And though there 


hos 1 8 attempts made to re- 
y ſtore 
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ſtore them to their city and country, yet s ER M. 
they have all failed, and made good the, BYE: 
truth of this prophecy. And particu 
larly it is known, that a powerful Ro- 

man emperor, Julian the apoſtate, out 

of his hatred to the chriſtians, and that 

he might falfify this-prediction, and turn 

it into ridicule, endeavoured to ſettle 

again the Jews at Jeruſalem, but the 

project came to nothing; by which we 

may ſee, that notwithſtanding all the 
oppoſition of men, the word of our Gd 
ſhall Rand for ever ; and Jeruſalem muſt 
- ſtill be, according to this prophecy, ſome 
time longer trodden down'of the Gentiles. A 
2. Inſtance of prophecy in the New 
Teſtament, may be found in St. Paul's 
epiſtle to 1 Timothy iv. 1. The Spirit, fays 
he, ſpeaketh expreſy, that in the latter times 
fame ſhall depart from the faith, giving beed 

to ſeducing Hirits, and dbctrines of devils 
ler demons, as it ought to be rendered) 
ſpeaking lies in Iypocrify—-fortidding to 
marry, and commanding to. abſtain from 
meats, which: God hath created ta be re- 
cerved with: thankſgiving of them which. be- 
lieve. Now this ſeems to be a clear de- 
ſcription. of the corruptions that have 
crept m among Chriſtians, For do not 
9 we 
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we ſee thoſe of the church of Rome, giv- 
ing heed to the doftrines of demons, by their 
worſhip of departed fouls, and the in- 
vocation of ſaints, as mediators between 


God and them, which practice was not 


introduced till near three hundred years 


after the time of St. Paul? Do we not 
likewiſe ſee them ſpeaking lies in hypocrij 
counterfeiting miracles, and impoſing 


upon the credulity of the people, with 


falſe ſtories of ſaints and martyrs? Do 


we not alſo ſee them forbidding to mar- 
ry, by obliging all their clergy, under 
the ſevereſt penalties, to live ſingle lives, 


while they are willing to connive at their 


unchaſte behaviour? And do not they 
engage multitudes of women to live in 
nunneries, in a ſtate of celibacy, under 


vain pretences of ſanctity, for which 
there is not the leaſt ground in the ſcrip- 


tures? being contrary to the very exam 


ples of the apoſtles themſelves; nor did 


Fa practice begin before the fourth cen- 

And do we not likewiſe ſee the 
wender of that church abſtain from 
meats, under the pretence of mortifica- 


tion and holineſs, -contrary to that plain 


declaration' of the apoſtle, 1 Cor. viii. 8. 


Meat commendeth us not unto God; for 
Tv. - ED neither 
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Ten, F we eat are we the better, neither S ER M. 
awe eat not are we the worſe? Was it — 
os poſſible, that the good apoſtle could 
forſee all theſe corruptions to come into 
the church, ſo many hundred years after, 
without the divine aſſiſtance? What hu- 
man ſagacity could gueſs that chriſtians 
would ſo manifeſtly pervert the ſcrip- 
tures, and corrupt the practice of a pure 
and holy religion ? What man is there 
living, that can foreſee the opinions of 
after-ages, and foretel what ſects and 
parties may prevail? There is no way of 
accounting -for ſuch predictions, with- 
out allowing the apoſtle to be inſpired 
by that Spirit, which foreſees all the va- 
rious eyents among the children of men. 
In the laſt place, I may mention that 
prophecy of the ſame apoſtle, concern- 
ing antichriſtian power and tyranny, 
which was to ariſe from thoſe corrupti- 
ons among believers, and to prevail over 
the church and people of God, 2 Theſſ. 
ii. 3. Let no man deceive you, ſays he, by 
any means, for that day, meaning the day 
of judgment, /hall not come except there 
come a falling away firſt, and that man of 
fin be revealed, even the ſon of perdition, 
ww oppeſeth and exalteth himſelf above all N 
1 that 
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that is called God, or that is worſhipped, ſ 
that he, as God, fitteth in the temple of 


God, ſhewing himſelf that he is . 


' him whoſe coming is after the working of 


_ ſatan, with all power, and figns, and 1 
wonders, Now do we not ſee an ama- 


zing accompliſhment of this? Is there 
not a perſon that rules over a great part 
of the chriſtian world, who blaſphe. 
mouſly aſſumes to himſelf the character 
of God's vicar upon earth; who exalts 
himſelf above all that is called holy; who 
even aſſumes to himſelf the title of Hol. 
neſs; who has worſhip paid to him, and 


divine titles aſcribed to him ; and who 


takes upon him to act as God, by for- 
giving ſins, and indulging men in the 
practice of iniquity; who ſits as a God 


in the church of the living God, and de- 


_ clares himſelf to be the infallible judge 
of all controverſies among chriſtians, and 


pours out his curſes on all thoſe who 
reject his decrees? And who has fre. 
quently fictitious miracles wrought by 


his eonnivance, to deceive his admirers. 


This event fo plainly correſponds to the 
prophecy of the apoſtle, that one can- 
not but be ſtruck with it. For could it 


ever enter into the heart of man to 
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imagine, that ſuch an abſurd and tyran-SERM. 
nical power could ever be among chriſ- . 
tians? This is ſomething fo ſtrange, 
both, in the event and prediction, that 
one cannot but be convinced, that ſuch 
foreknowledge comes only from him, 
to whom all things in all futurity are 
known. 
And thus I have endeavoured to lay 
before you ſome inſtances of prophecy, 
that are plainly contained in the ſerip- 
tures. And now, upon the whole, let 5 
any man ſeriouſly conſider with himſelf, | 
whether ſuch. a variety of predictions, 
which ſeem to be exactly verified in the 
events, could ever poſſibly have been 
foreſeen ſo many ages before, without 
the aſſiſtance of God? Is it poſſible, that 
bare chance could ever make the events 
correſpond ſo exactly with the prophe- 
cies? If we could conceive it poſſible in 
one or two inſtances, can we dream that 
it could it be fo in all? No man that 1s 
ſerious, can ever imagine this ; for there 
is no other book in the world that con- 
tains ſuch things ; nor can we give any { 
like caſes in hiſtory of predictions: and | 
if we cannot, ſhall we not fay, that there ww 
are ſome things in the Bible which evi- ö 
Y * dently 4 
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SERM.dently ſhew its divine original, and prove 
3 the truth of our holy religion? This 


then is a mark by which we defire our 
faith to be tried, and upon this may we 


place the ſtreſs of our cauſe, that the 


1 mony of Jeſus i is the ſpirit of prophecy. 


We may, from what has been ſaid, 
make the following reflections. And 


1. Let us all be confirmed in | the be- 
lief of our holy religion. For thoſe pro- 


Phecies contained in the ſcriptures, which 


are accompliſhed, are like ſo many mi- 


racles performed to our ſenſes. They do 
not depend upon teſtimony ; for we can, 


by our own.enquiry,. be fully ſatisfied of 


the truth of them. We 5 only ſee 


whether ſuch events have ever come to 


paſs, and whether they be really foretold 


in the ſcriptures. And if the accompliſh- 


ment of thoſe prophecies be clear and 
certain, we may reſt ſatisfied that our 


foundation ſtandeth fur e, and that God | 


is the author of a religion which is thus 
ſupported. , And there is no evading the 


force of this argument, but by ſhewing 


that thoſe prophecies have never been ful- 
filled ; which can only be done by con- 
tradicting our ſenſes, or Seſtroping. all 


the monuments of hiſtory. 
2 - We | 


between the chriſtian religion, and ſeve- 
ral impoſtures that have prevailed in the 
world. Thoſe falſe religions have never 
pretended to prophecy concerning diſtant 


eyents, for that might one day or other 
put an end to their claim, and therefore 8 


it was a dangerous experiment. Zoro- 
aſter and Mahomet, the grand deceivers 


of mankind, never attempted it, nor any 


of their followers. But on the contrary, 
the chriſtian religion propoſes prophecy 
as one of the marks of its truth, and the 
accompliſhment of it in diſtant ages con- 
firms it, and ſupplies any ſuppoſed de- 
creaſe of its evidence from human teſti- 
mony. Every prophecy fulfilled clearly 


by an event, gives a new confirmation of 
it. The evidence of our holy religion is 
not leſſened by time, but continues nearly 
the ſame ; or if altered, altered only by 
receiving Ber force, from events ſtill to 
happen till the end of the world. 
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The W is the Lord. s, and be 18 the 
bag among the nations. 
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F we were to judge from ſome ſingle SER E RM. 


things which we obſerve frequently 
among men, we might eaſily be led 
to think, that either there is no difference 


between good and evil, or that the ſu- 


preme Being does not at all regard the 


moral actions of men. Things come fre- 


quently alike unto all; there is often one 
event to the righteous, and to the wicked; 


as is the good, fo is the finner ; ſo that it is 


difficult to know either love or batred by all 


fat is before us. What ſhall we ſay 


then ? has God no regard for the con- 
cerns of men, and does he leave them to 


devour one another? Far be it from the 


Almighty that he. ſhould do unjuſtly ; 
that he ſhould not regard the difference 
between 2 and evil. To affirm = 
0 
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SERM.of him, is to deny his exiſtence, or at 
DE; leaſt to deſtroy his perfections. Surely 
whatever the appearance of things may 

be, there is an all-wiſe and fecret-govern- 


ng providence, which rules over the ac- 


tions of men, and is particularly con- 
cerned for the religious and virtuous, for 
thoſe who fear God and endeavour to 
pleaſe him. The infinitely good God 
does certainly govern the world; and 
whatever difficulties we may have about 
ſome things we obſerve, the moſt ſtrict 
and fair. reaſoning will ever conclude 
with the Pſalmiſt in the text, that he 
kingdom i is the Lord's, and he is the wr 
nor among the nations. 

As the words may contain a diſtin 
| propoſition by themſelves, I ſhall not 
conſider their connection with the reſt of 
the pſalm. Their ſenſe ſeems to be very 
ä plain, as they evidently mean, that what- 
ever direction or power a prince may 
* be ſaid to have in ruling the affairs of 
his kingdom, or a governor over thoſe 

who are under him, the ſame hath God, 
though in an higher degree, and more 
effectual way, over the actions of men 
in general; that not only all the great 
events and tranſactions of the world, but 


_ even 
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even what relates to every individual; is S ERM. ; 
directed by him, and ſubject: to his do- — -. 2 
minion and power. And the Pſalmiſt 

ſeems here chiefly to ſignify the moral 
government of God over his free and 
reaſonable creatures; which though it be 
of the moſt noble and exalted kind, and 
more particularly concerns us, is yet but | 
a part of the whole authority which he | 
exerciſes: over. the univerſe. For God has i 
the government over all his creatures, | 
animaàte and inanimate; rational andd ir- 
rational; by which he preſerves them in 

life and being, and influences them ac- 
cording to their nature and circum- 
ſtances; and this is what we commonly 
call the divine providence. The inani- 
mate and brutal part of the creation, he | 
governs by. neceflary laws, according to 
what he * eſtabliſhed in the beginning; 
_ as they are only impelled, they can- 

ot poſlibly deviate from them. But ne- 

cell ity has no place among free and rea- 
ſonable creatures, who can only be go- 
verned by methods ſuitable to their ſu- 
perior nature, and in the ruling of whom 

is chiefly ſhewn his goodneſs, * and 
farthfulnefs. 
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SERM. m the following diſcourſe, I ſhall con- 


ſider this moral government of God over 
I 


5 4 Endeavour briefly * FOO . 


there is a providence which proves 
over mankind; and that not on 


all the. great revolutions and events : 
are directed by it, but that alſo it is 


exerciſed about every indi vidual.” 


te © pow it. And 224877171 
Lal, make ſome prafica infereges 


L Iam to ſhew that God rakes amongſt 
men, and that he concerned for. every 


individual. If we: conſider God: as an 
intelligent being, every” where preſent, 


and that he eſſentially, 


of the univerſe, (wich may eaſily be 
proved from the abſolute. neceſlity of his 
exiſtence) it will be: evident; that nothing 
can exiſt any where, where he muſt not 
be: conſcious: of its being and circum» 


rr 


and perfectly; muſt fer its efſential 9 8 
lities, its powers, and manner of acting. 
And if God is infinitely powerful (which 


mult 


[ 


his free and ee eee, And 


n T ſhall make; ame ſervation . 
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; exiſts in every part 
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muſt alſo be allowed) it will be farther 8 E R . 
evident, that every thing can be done + 


| him; every change of circumſtance of 
any being can be made, which it is fit 
and proper for him to effect. And far- 
ther, if we add, that he is infinitely wiſe 
(which the ſtructure of the univerſe ſuffi- 


ciently- ſhews) it will be plain, that he 


can direct every thing in the circum- 
ſtances of any being to ſerve ſome reaſon- 

able end. So that from the notion of 
God's being every where preſent, joined 
with his * th power and. wiſdom, it is 


plain, in general, that every being is al- = 


ways preſent to him, and at all times 
perfectly known to him, and may be 
acted upon and directed by him. 
If we conſider the nature of man, that 
he is a free and reaſonable being, capa- 
ble of knowing his Maker, and that he is 
of ſuperior order and dignity to the other 
creatures in the univerſe, it muſt be al- 
lowed, that from the excellency of his 
nature, he is particularly entitled to the 
care and direction of his Creator. For, 2 
if from the divine perfection, we muſt 
conclude that every being, even the mi- 
nuteſt, may be acted upon and directed 


by him, the — is ſtronger with 
regard 
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a SE Als regard to mankind, who are ſo conſide. 
— rable and noble a part of the creation. 
And it will be difficult to account for the 
divine goodneſs, if God be ſuppoſed to 
take care of any inferior beings, and to 
nieglect, or not . wa en 
creature. 0 
In the nps ld. we may obſerve 
every thing, in the minuteſt circum- 
ſtance, directed by wiſdom and power, 
and tending to ſome reaſonable end. The 
inanimate, the vegetable bodies, and the 
brute animals, are all of them plainly in. 
fluenced by certain laws, fitting their ſe- 
veral natures, and preſerved in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances as are ſuitable to the continu- 
ing their ſeveral ſpecies, and proper for 
the ends of their exiſtence. And this 
care ſeems alſo to be extended to every 
individual, in proportion to its import- 
ance. No if there is ſuch a care viſible 
in the material world, why may not we 
reaſon by analogy, that the ſame is ex- 
erted in the ſyſtem of moral and free be- 
ings? May not the divine Being be as 
much concerne „ if not more, for the 
good of the whole, and of every indivi- 
dual of mankind? And on the contrary, 
to ſuppoſe that God has no care or con- 
cern 
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cern for the bappineſs of man; that they s ERNI. 
are not under his government, gives 5 
not only the moſt melancholy view of 
our ſituation, but would lead us alſo to 
think that the divine nature wants thoſe 
perfections of munificence and power, 
Which are neceſſary for the government 
of the world; and this could only end in 
downright atheiſm. | 
| Indeed, to a reaſonable and virtuous 
man, the whole beauty of the creation 
would be loſt, if he could imagine there 
was no providence that ruled among 
men. What comfort and ſatisfaction 
could he have in all the various adven- 
tures of his life, if he knew that the Deity 
had no concern for his happineſs ? What 
pleaſure could the wiſdom, power, har- 
mony, and var ety, that appears in all 
the Parts of the un iverſe, give him, if he 
was excepted from the general concern, 
and this wiſdom and power were not em- 
ployed for his direction and preſer vation? 
a If life, at preſent, is fo often checquered 
with its. dark and diſagreeable circum- 
ſtances, how uncomfortable, bow un 
ſupportable would it be, in ſuch a con- 
dition, where we could never hope for 
any pe ior beivg to help and direct us? 


bs 2 We | 


s$ . R M. a ſeem then to concade, that there 
88 
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is a care or providenee which rules among 
men; and that not only great events are 
directed by it, but that alſo it is con- 
cerned for every individual. And: in- 
deed, virtuous and good men have gene- 
rally in all ages, acknowledged a provi- 
dence by which the world was governed. 
They thought the human nature of too 
much importance to be neglected by the 
Deity; and they never doubted, but if 
there did exiſt a ſupreme Being at all, he 
muſt be endued with ſuch per fections as 
would qualify. him. to be the governor of. 
the world. In the ſcriptures we have 
cu rcumſtantial, hiſtorical accounts of the. 
providence | of God towards his church 7 
and people in the firſt ages; which ſeems 
to be given as a ſample of what he is al- 
ways doing, at all times in the world. 
And even in the common hiſtory of man- 
kind, we have many remarkable inſtances 
of God's over-ruling the greateſt events 
in favour of good men, and thoſe fo. 
plain and convincing, that in every 
part of them, men were obliged to. ac- 
knowledge the ſuperior direction. 
Izhe ſcriptures often expreſs ſentiments. 
of this Kind in the ſtrongeſt manner; un. 
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the text, ſays the Plalmiſt, he 5 is the Go- 
vernor of the nations. And in Plal. XC111. 
The Lord reigneth, be 7s clothed with ma- 
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y. And again, in the xcviith, The 
Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice, let the 


multitude of the iſles be glad. And \ in the 


ciii, fays he, his kingdom ruleth over all. 


To the fame purpoſe, in Pfal. it. O Lord, 


thou Preſerve man and beaſt. In the book | 


of Daniel, iv. 25. ſays that prophet, The 


moſt Hog! 5 1 in the Fi ngdom of men, and 


giveth. it 10 obomſoever he wilt—and be 


doth according 70 bis will in the armies of 


heaven, and among the inhabj tants. of the 
earth; and none can ſtay his hand, and ſay 


unto him, what 2 chou ? St, Peter alſo 


exhorts, 70 cat. our care ay him, fer be 
careth for us. | 


* 118 8 


1 come now to e 


"a. _—_ 


II. Thing propoſed, to make fine 5 
ſervations relating to this pr ovidence of 
God over his reaſonable creatures. And 

1. It may be proper to obſerve, that 


God's providence, or his ruling among 


men, is to be underſtood conſiſtently 
with the liberty of human actions; for 
though God may influence the minds of 
men in ſome events of their lie, which 

2 2 BN may 
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SERM. may be of great conſequence to their 
XVII. 

—— happineſs, and by which great things 
may be effected in the world, we may 
yet lay down this as a certain principle, 
that he leaves the determination of their 
wills, with regard to virtue and vice, per- 

fectly free: for if they are not free in 
| - "this particular, there can be no religion, 
no virtue nor vice, no rewards nor pu- 

=D niſuments hereafter; and the whole aſ- 
ſemblage of moral beings, as well as the 
natural world, can be only a ſyſtem of 

| maechaniſm, always determined by the 

 - - will and power of the Creator. Or if it 

is thought that the notion of providence 
reſtrains human liberty, it muſt be al- 
lowed at the ſame time, that it is rather 

, in thoſe inſtances here man acts as a 

natural agent, than as an accountable 
creature. N 

2. We may obſerve, that the multi- 

plicity, the infinite number and diverſity 

of beings, which are ſubject to the di- 

vine providence, is no argument at all 

againſt its exiſtence, for chis is a diffi- 
culty ariſing only from our on weak- 
neſs ; as' we cannot ourſelves attend to 
many and various objects at once, we 
1 are not able to imagine, how it is poſſi- 
8 5 | | OT ble, 


— 
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ble, for the divine nature to obſerve all SERM.. 
the creatures, and to take care of each ö 
of them in particular. W 
that if God is every where preſent, and 
exiſts without limitation in every part of 
the univerſe, every being muſt be equally 
known to him, and at all times under 
his view. And though it may be in- 
comprehenſible to our narrow minds, we 
are certain that it muſt be ſo, becauſe 
for the ſame reaſon that God exiſts at all, 
he muſt be every where. Now if God is 
every where, why may not all reaſonable _ 
creatures be under his care, however they 
be diſperſed and intermixed through the 
univerſe? And why may not each in 
particular be influenced by that means, 
and the events of his life be determined 
by him? We have ſome reſemblance of 
this in nature; the beams of the ſun are 
equally diffuſed through the world, and 
enliven every creature with its light and 
heat, and the multitude and diverſity of 
things, that are expoſed to it, do not 
hinder its virtue and effect upon every 
individual; all are equally, according to 
their ſeveral natures, benefited by it; and 
its power is nothing leſſened upon any 
particular object, through the infinite 


2 3 variety 
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8 ER: M. variety of things that are ſubject to it. 
Rude And if we ſee this in the natural world, 
if we ſee fo much power and perfection 
in one of the inanimate creatures, why 
may not we imagine ſomething anala- 
gous, though vaſtly ſuperior to this, in 
the providential care of the great Crea 
tor, the Father of lights, as St. James 
= 7 expreſſeth i it, with whom there is 110 vari- 
= - —_—_ nor ſhadew of turning. 
ll. | We may obſerve, that the obſcurity 
B of the divine providence, or the difficulty d 
1 that there may be of under ſtanding its 
E deſign in particular inſtances, can be no 
i = argument againſt its exiſtenee and ope- 
ation. As we have only a partial view 
of things, and know not what relation 
that which we obſerve may bear to the 
whole ſcheme, we can never be able to 
judge of the intent of any particular 
part; for, as from a fragment of a pic- 
ture, or a ſmall part of an edifice, we 
can determine nothing concerning the 
deſign and regularity of the whole; fo 
from ſome few particulars, Which come 
within the compaſs of our knowledge, 
= wee can never comprehend the juſtneſs of 
| the entire ſcheme of providence. * And 
i perhaps, if we could know more of the 
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pax ticulars, our faculties are not enlarged SE SM: 
enough to connect them together. There — 
may be a beauty and harmony in things, 
which beings of our capacity can never 
apprehend; and therefore, it is very 
poſſible, that the regularity and juſtneſs 
of the whole divine conduct, among rea- 
ſonable beings, can never be underſtood 
but by his own infinite perception. 
4. We may obſerve, that not only the 
obſcurity, but alſo the apparent inequa- 
lity of the diſpenſations of the divine pro- 
vidence, with regard to good and bad 
men in this life; is no juſt argument 
ü againſt it; becauſe, as we cannot know 
all the circumſtances of men, and their 
dependencies upon one another, we can- 
not poſſibly ſay, how far an equal diſtri- 
bution may be reaſonable. Some good 
men, have vicious and wicked de- 
pendants ; ſo that if X the former were to 
be rewarded according to their virtue, the 
others muſt ſhare in it. And on the 
other hand, ſome vicious men, have 
good and virtuous dependants, that if 
the former were puniſhed, the others 
would partake in the affliction which 
they have not deſerved; ſo that in the 


— ſtate of things, as men are ſo in- 
1 termixed 
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=. "0H KM termixed with one another, a regular 


VJ iſtribution of virtue and vice, in many 
3 inſtances muſt be improper. And what 


our Saviour ſays in his parable, may here 
juſtly be applied; %, the tares are gathered 


up, the wheat will alſo be rooted up with 


1 we are, perhaps, miſtaken i in the reality 
of men's virtues and vices ; we are often 

FS _ deceived by falſe appearances ; for there 
Z are men, whom we charitably think to 
| be valuable, and who are yet vicious in 

| the higheſt degree ; and there are others, 
3 whom, through prejudices we judge to 
'F be vicious, and who yet are truly worthy 

| and good: fo that our notions of the in- 
1 equality of divine providence, can fel 
ET dom be juſt. And though there are men 
| who are truly virtuous, concer ning whom 

_ no reaſon can be aſſigned for the une- 

| qual diſpenſations of providence, in their 


befal them here, may have to their hap- 


[ ſtate of exiſtence is ſo ſhort and inconſi- 
[| derable, the evils that on them now. 


them :. let both grow together, ſays he, until 5 
the time of the harveſt, In many caſes too 


misfortunes and adverſities, yet as there 
is ſufficient evid ence for another life, we 
know not what relation the things that 


1 pineſs hereafter. And beſides, as this 
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are of little importance, if they are to bes EN” 
' rewarded according to the degrees of @-L 
their virtue through eternity; that juſt. 
balance of things will ſufficiently com- 
penſate the inequality here. 
F. We obſerve, that the natural courſe | 

of things among men, ariſing from their 
different intereſts and paſſions, does no 
way exclude a ſecret providence from 
acting in the world. For the methods of 
providence, in many inftances, may be 
ſo ſubtil and refined, that we cannot 
diſtinguiſh between them and the natu- 

ral courſe; and yet they may be totally 
diſtin& and independent. And though 

it may be imperceptible to us, who can- „ 
not ſee the ſecret ſprings of action among 1 
men, there may be often ſupernatural — 
impreſſions made on their minds, by . 
which they may be excited to act in the 5 
particular manner intended by provi r- 
dence. And this is even frequently viſi- | 
ble, in the ſudden and unexpected turns 
of affairs in the world, which are incon- 
 ceivable to the moſt refined underſtanding. 
The leaſt trifle, or minuteſt accident, is 
ſometimes the occaſion of great alterati- 
ons and revolutions; a little change in 
the health of a perſon, or a little altera- : 
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8 E R RM. tion in his notions, which may be effected 
* by ſome inviſible power,, will often give 
riſe to great events in his life, and yet 
appear ſo natural all the while, that we 
may not diſcern it MI . 4 COMMON: oe. 
currence. 125 
6. We may 8 that under ſuch a 
providence, virtuous and good men can- 
not but be the principal objects of care 
and concern. For though it may be dif- 
flicult for us, in ſome caſes, to diſcern 
that good men are here peculiarly fa. 
voured by providence; yet it muſt be al- 
lowed, that if God is of a perfect moral 
character, he muſt be pleaſed with thoſe 
reaſonable creatures, who endeayour to 
8 2 the perfection of his nature; or 
if we conſider him as the juſt Governor 
| \ ke = univerſe, he muſt make a diſtinc- 
tion betwixt the obedient and thoſe who 
rebel and diſregard him. And therefore, 


as 
* — —UE — I 
... ng Eon wh oO ERIN - 


} | as fr om the fitneſs of the thing, the vir- 
1 tuous have a better claim to his care and 
| Pr otection. than the vicious and immo- 
i ral, or thoſe Who have no regard for his 
IL | 7 will and pleaſure z we may reaſon- 


= ably think, ſeeing he always does What 
=. is right, that he will have a regard for 
5 happineſs, ſo. fox FIST conſiſtent 


with 


1 9 7 #1 * ud 
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with the general good. At leaſt from SE RM: 
his goodneſs we may preſume, that he, — N 
will ſo order things, in the courſe of their 
exiſtence, that they upon the whole ſhall 
be happy. For unleſs the good and virtu- 
ous are made happy, by a proper chain 
of events, in the whole of their exiſtence, 
there could be no tolerable account given 
of the goodneſs of the Deity ; and all our 
notions and reaſonings concerning his 
attributes, and the perfection of his na- 
ture, would be dark and uncertain. 
In the laſt place we may obſerve, that, 
if the divine providence over-rules all 
things, there muſt be ſome general 
ſcheme carried on in the moral world, ſome 
grand deſign in favour of religion and 
virtue. For if God can have any regard 
to his own honour and worſhip from his 
creatures, and as it is impoſſible he ſhould 
not, then it is certain, that the great re- 
volutions and events of the world, muſt 
have ſome tendency to that purpoſe; be- 
cauſe it is abſurd and inconſiſtent with 
any notion of divine perfection, that all 
the great alterations which are in the 
world, ſhould be under the direction of 
providence, and yet that there ſhould be 
| = no 


— 
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8 E R M. no regard to religion and virtue. If God 


— 


has a regard to the general good, how 
can that be effected, but by promoting 
religion and virtue; and therefore, if the 
conduct of providence i is rational, there 
muſt be ſome tendency in the courſe of 
events to ſupport this deſign, that at 
laſt the cauſe of truth and righteouſneſs | 
may prevail. It is true, that we do not 
ſee that things have this direction in the 


world; perhaps, through the narrowneſs 
of our minds, as we have not acceſs to 


view the whole of the divine plan; yet it 
1s impoſlible but that it muſt be ſo, when 
we confider the difficulties on every fide. 
The courſe of things toward this end muſt 
indeed be flow, as they are to be carried 
on conſiſtently with the freedom of hu- 
man actions; and the wickedneſs of 
mankind may retard their progreſs, FO 
God does not act by forcible means upon 
his reaſonable creatures ; but it will not 
always do ſo; there maſt be a time, when 
religion and righteouſneſs ſhall proſper 
and flouriſh | in the univerſe. And this is 
not only probable from reaſon, but the 
ſeriptures alſo aſſure us of it. All the 
great thing rS, that are ſpoken of the ad- 
8 . vancement 
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vancement and proſper] ity. of Chriſt's SERM. 
kingdom, are to be underſtood in this 10 70 * 
view namely, that things will conſtantly 
have a tendency to the eſtabliſhing of 
true religion; and that in the end, as it 
is expreſſed by the prophet, he earth ſhall 
be filled with the knowledge. of. the. . as 
the waters cover the ſea. 2 RR 
From what has been faid, we may 


make the following inferences. And 


1. From hence we may ſee the Sedo. : 
ableneſs of the duty of prayer; for if 
God exerciſes a providence over mankind, 
and is concerned for every individual, 
then there is a neceſſity for our: applying 
to him, in the various circumſtances we 
mt be under. And our prayers will 
not be in vain, as they are made to the 
Governor of the univerſe, who has a 
tender regard for our happineſs And 
as we may be aſſured, that in the conduct. 
of his providence, he will have a regard 
to the intereſt of religion and virtue, ſo 
he will have a due reſpect to our fincere 
addreſſes to him, ſo far as is conſiſtent 

with our own, and the general g 00d. 

2. From hence alſo, good men may re- 
ceive great conſolation , through all the 

various 
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s 5 TS various „ Ae and events of their 
2 life. F. or they may be well aſſured, that 
if God, who loves virtue and' innocence, 
governs the world, he will have regard 
to their happineſs. And if they cannot 
diſcern, in the courſe of his providence, 
his favour here in this ſmall part of their 
exiſtence, yet they may reſt latisfied that 
there mall be a juſt balance of things, 
and that upon the whole they ſhall be 
rendered happy. In this life, God fre- 
quently orders fuch a connection of things, 
that good men are rendered happy in the 
3 practice of religion and virtue; but if it 

is ſometimes otherwiſe, and they are af- 
flicted for wiſe reaſons, which poſſibly, 
we cannot comprehend, they will, no 
doubt, have a full compenſation in their 
future being, from the Juſt Governor of 
the worBc:cc tc Hig gt bt 
3. From hence Alb Miete 2 4 
men, may have always juſt ground of 
fear and terror; for it is certain, that 
they can have no right to the care and 
concern of providence ; they can have no 
grounds to truſt in it, or to hope in its | 
favourable protection. Though for ſome 
time they are permitted to go on and proſ- 
per, they have no claim to the continu- 
| oy 8 | ance 
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ance of its favour; and they may juſtlys E RM. 
dread the judgment which will at length, XVII. ; 
take place. Some circumſtances, and 8 
ſome connection between them and good 
men, may prevent at preſent, a juſt ven- 8 
geance; but this will not always be; there „ 

will be a time when the juſtice of hea- 
ven ſhall be conſpicuous. And how ter- 
rible muſt it be for a reaſonable mind, to 
reflect, that it has no claim to the good- 
neſs of heaven, and that it has nothing 
to expect from thence but wrath and pu- 
niſhment? What pleaſure and ſatisfaction 
can a man have in life, when he ſeriouſly 
conſiders that he is an Outlaw of heaven, 
and as it were, a rebel againſt the Sove- 
reign of the univerſe, whoſe wiſe provi- 
dence can defeat at once all his ſchemes 
of happineſs, and bring * to everlaſt- 
: ing deſtruction. 5 
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